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“Do you remember, I asked you then, ‘will there be men among 
us?’ and you answered ‘There will be. O, black-earth force! And 
so now, from here, from my ‘beautiful distance’ once more I ask 
you: ‘Well now, Uvar Ivanovitch, will there be?’ 

“Uvar Ivanovitch wriggled his fingers and fixed his enigmatic 


eyes upon the distance.” 
—-On the Eve 





PREFACE 


The public has been treated to all sorts of imaginative folly, 
written and spoken, about the Soviet Union. After the Revolu- 
tion of October we began to learn through the anti-Soviet press, 
but always from “reliable sources” we were assured, that there 
was no food in the cities at all, that women were nationalized, 
that destruction of life and of property, factories, crops and other 
materials was the order of the day; and that these were, indeed, 
only a few of the evils that the Communists had let loose on 
what was once Russia. While the public was offered this dish 
of sapient bombast—I have an album of the clippings from those 
blind days before me—other pronouncements, of a fantastic, 
roseate hue, found their way into our journals. They ran to the 
effect that, culturally, gigantic strides had been, and would be, 
made. One article quoted Lunacharsky as saying: “I do not hesi- 
tate to predict that in three years’ time there will be no more 
illiteracy throughout the whole length and breadth of the Soviet 
Republic.” Today, successful conquest of illiteracy is still to be 
anticipated; and, mirabile dictu, the herculean, constructive 
labors, instead of destruction, alarm the world. What was one 
to believe? Should not one take refuge in ignorance rather than 
try to believe the unbelievable, form rational judgments from 
propagandist data, or make comparisons of reports that were 
incomparable? Surely there were many who asked, “What is 
the truth?” and found no answer. 

The author was one of those plunged into this discordant, 
voluble offensive, filled both with dire forebodings and oracular 
glimpses of the promised heaven of equality. Fortunately, how- 
ever, he had an early opportunity to test the reliability of both 
sides and consequently accepted neither. One side had seen too 
much evil. Arriving on the scene of the Communist experiment 
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(1918), a visit of several months more than convinced him that 
the Soviet land and its rulers were by no means exactly as pic- 
tured; that, instead of being bent on destroying everything, they 
were most intent on building something; that with undoubted 
disorder there was also the strictest order. The other side, the 
enthusiastic believers and inspired prophets of communism, had, 
however, seen too much good, promised more than reason 
prompted one to believe possible. Theirs was a great vision and 
the determination to realize it. That much I put down to their 
credit. But I recalled other great dreamers and men of firm pur- 
pose, faithful even unto death, whose bones mark the highways 
and byways of a world which continues to ignore their most 
cherished dreams. “For the student,” I repeated to myself, “the 
first rule is friendly skepticism, and untiring observation and 
comparison of facts with theories.” For there are many who have 
said, and some, truly: 


The old law ... is wholly come to nought 
Behold the new world rise! 


Outfitted then with a friendly skepticism as to theories yet 
unrealized; a curiosity to see the facts of life as Soviet citizens 
live it; a genuine admiration for such citizens of Russia and the 
Soviet Union as it has been my good fortune to know person- 
ally in the past fifteen years, and with a warm friendship for 
many of them; and endowed with sufficient energy and health 
to make more or less extensive visits, ] have been watching, from 
time to time since 1917, to “see the new world rise.” 

New Minds: New Men? or The Emergence of the Soviet 
Citizen, the result of these observations, must still be punctuated 
as an interrogation, despite the twelve years that have passed, 
the energies that have gone into his cultivation, the partial suc- 
cesses that have been attained. The task is too magnificent, the 
factors too varied, interdependent and too far beyond absolute 
control; and human nature (or second nature) too stubborn, to 
admit of complete success in less than a generation. But the 
author, who, like everybody else, would be glad to know fair 
certainty, and therefore is not fully satisfied with less than that, 
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is nevertheless of the opinion that this analysis of the New Mind, 
as it is projected, with observations on the activities, methods, 
and institutions whereby it is to become reality, are sufficiently 
valuable as a record of the partially completed process to merit 
attention. Indeed, it appears that anything written in the spirit 
of dogmatic finality about the Communist experiment today 
would deserve slight consideration by reasonable men. John 
Dewey’s thought, expressed in Individualism Old and New, is 
applicable to Soviet citizens as well as American: “. . . . disinte- 
grated individuals can achieve unity only as the dominant ener- 
gies of community life are incorporated to form their minds.” 
Given even the powerful, purposeful direction, the intense zeal, 
the self-sacrificing loyalty, and the ingenuity which the Com- 
munists bestow so liberally upon their project, the incorporation 
of New Minds under the influence of the “dominant energies of 
community life” is, nevertheless, a slow process, an evolution 
rather than revolution. This the Communists recognize today 
when they focus their attention on science, rather than on ridi- 
cule, parades, and stagecraft, as a means of turning minds from 
mysticism to materialism. 

My obligations are too numerous to catalogue individually, 
even were I able to name all persons and influences that have 
contributed to my thinking. First and foremost, I acknowledge 
a debt of long standing to John Dewey, Paul Monroe, Isaac L. 
Kandel, William Heard Kilpatrick and James Harvey Robinson 
who, whether through their writing or as a result of personal 
acquaintance, opened for me the Book of Changes and caused 
me to read therein. To Professor Kilpatrick I am doubly grate- 
ful for a critical reading of the manuscript. More remote, yet no 
less, an obligation I am pleased to acknowledge to Professor B. J. 
Vos, whose masterful and delightful introduction to the study of 
Goethe has been a constant inspiration and illumination of my 
study of human life, both past and present. Beyond the Atlantic, 
I am aware of an indebtedness, far greater than words can dis- 
charge, to hundreds of friends and acquaintances, teachers, pro- 
fessors, and administrators, citizens of the Soviet Union, both 
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those who do, and those who do not, believe in the creation of 
the “new mind” and the “new man.” 

Finally, thanks are due to the John Simon Guggenheim Me- 
morial Foundation and its officers for the generous support of 
a fellowship without which the past year’s study in the Soviet 
Union would have been impossible; to Dr. J. McKeen Cattell 
for permission to reprint articles, or parts thereof, first published 
in School and Society; to Professor William E. Glenn, editor of 
The Open Book Magazine of Kappa Phi Kappa, for similar per- 
mission; to Dean John H. Minnick, for permission to reprint 
material from the Educational Outlook, and for his never-fail- 
ing, friendly encouragement of my work; and to W. L. Woody 
for generous assistance in seeing the manuscript through the 
press. 


Tuomas Woopy 
March 24, 1931. 
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NEW MINDS: NEW MEN? 


CHAPTER I 
THE QUESTION AND THE METHOD 


“Will there be men?” 
—On the Eve 


In ancient days men built their cities with high, wide walls 
of brick and stone and forced men to mount the ramparts for 
the city’s defense. With the passage of time this method of 
defense is obsolescent. Wood, stone, brick and steel are of ques- 
tionable strength. In the laboratory of man’s history it has been 
shown that ideas are more indestructible. For that reason, more 
and more, as time unrolls, the ramparts of defense—and offense 
as well—are founded in the minds of men. 

The present purpose may be briefly stated. Each civilization, 
each great historic epoch, has fostered certain ideas, given a 
character to the mental equipment of citizen or subject, more 
or less consciously. As each, in turn, has been destroyed, the 
minds it fostered have been translated or obliterated. The muta- 
tion has not always been, and need not be, sudden, catastrophic. 
Given freedom, transformation takes place slowly. 

Throughout the nineteenth century—and earlier, in lesser 
measure—there were Russian dreamers who had visions of a 
“new man,” to be created, some thought, by “free education.” 
But to these visions, the government was blind. Few experiments 
with “new education” could be tried. No thorough national sys- 
tem of “free education” for all was to be seriously expected from 
an authoritative power which held that learning, like salt, is only 
useful in small amounts. 

All that created and supported the “old mind,” nationalistic, 
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religious, patriotic, leisure-loving and Hamletic as it was, foun- 
dered in the storms of imperial warfare, revolution and civil 
war. Pent-up, class-conscious feelings, which, under the old 
régime, had no outlet now gained free rein; hands that had 
been idle seized power; and brains that had long dreamed of 
the “new man” found freedom to create the mold in which to 
form him to the heart’s desire. 

There is not a little impatience and cynicism on the part of 
Communist alchemists toward the blundering, fumbling, futile 
little man of the past and present. With Mephistopheles they, 
doubtless, would opine— 


Der kleine Gott der Welt bleibt stets von gleichem Schlag 
Und ist so wunderlich als wie am ersten Tag. 


The little fellow, priding himself on the “spark” within, has 
lived long, but has not used the “light” to plan intelligently, and 
to improve his life. Instead, — 


Er nennt’s Vernunft und braucht’s allein 
Nur thierischer als jedes Thier zu sein. 


They have seized the crucible. The fires of war and revolution 
have brought the basic stuff to molten consistency. The forms are 
ready; the pouring process has begun. 

Educational laborers have, in times past, applied their efforts 
chiefly to forming beings of precious metal: the men of silver, 
the men of gold. Soviet alchemists, however, do not worship 
gold. They have respect for iron and steel. Men of steel exist in 
plenty; they can take a sharp edge. This is their day. They are 
to be philosophers and kings. 

Here are set down certain observations as to what the “new 
mind” is to be; the chief agencies whereby it is to be created; 
and, as far as possible, what has actually been achieved towards 
its creation. 

No régime has ever attempted to effect such a complete trans- 
formation of what has usually been considered the “nature” of 
man. Theorists have dreamed of creating ideal states by a trans- 
lation of man’s nature or by the regulation of his actions,—but 
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no government has tried it. Chiefly, societies have been content 
with making citizens, subjects, or members, more patriotic, 
Protestant, Catholic, republican, imperialistic, or what you will. 
The Communist Party is as audacious in the field of social 
psychology as in that of economics. It seeks to make man col- 
lectivistic, not individualistic; active where he was indolent. It 
seeks to root out ego and implant socius; to remove religious 
and superstitious notions, replacing them by the findings of 
science. It would set up a standard of cleanliness and health 
where filth and disease have prevailed. It would destroy nation- 
alistic consciousness and create that of class. . . . In short, where 
others have sought to bend man, the Communists seek to remake 
him. Can they succeed? Erasmus boasted (or was he boasting?) : 
“Give me, for a few years, the direction of education and I agree 
to transform the world.” Whatever its success may or may not 
be, the Communist Party in the Soviet Union has more power 
over education than Erasmus ever dreamed. 

The old régime built its walls zealously; the new builds too. 
The constant reference, by Octabrists, Pioneers, and Komsomols, 
to themselves as the bricks of a new structure, recalls certain 
favorite lines from Goethe, wherein is an epitome of human 
history: 


Mauern seh’ ich gestiirzt, und Mauern seh’ ich errichtet 

Hier Gefangene, dort auch der Gefangenen viel. 

Ist vielleicht die Welt nur ein grosser Kerker? 

Und frei ist wohl der Tolle, der sich Ketten zu Krinzen erkiest? 


Walls are erected in the mind. They are built up by social 
machinery. They are torn down and replaced by revolution 
among other things. 

Thirteen years ago the old walls were seen and heard crum- 
bling. Throughout these years, the new walls have been seen 
rising. Thousands go now every year to observe one phase, sev- 
eral or all phases of the operation. The present observer has been 
interested in the intellectual walls being constructed, the scaf- 
folding and derricks by whose agency ’tis done, rather than in 
those of brick, stone, and steel. The growth, the strength, the 
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endurance of the one is to a marked degree dependent upon the 
other. If one is weak the other is quite open to assault and may 
be effectually battered down. But, though both are interde- 
pendent, the careful study of either is sufficient to employ one’s 
time. Study of both would, moreover, require a many-sided 
virtuoso. 


2 


As everybody knows, the Soviet Union extends over about a 
sixth of the earth’s territory, more than twenty-one million 
square kilometers. Within this territory are between one hundred 
and fifty and one hundred and sixty million people. Considering 
the differences in wealth, the level of previous culture at the 
center and in the remote reaches, it is obviously impossible to 
form a sound judgment by a visit to Leningrad and Moscow, 
or even by extending observations to a few other cities in the 
central part of the Union. A thorough effort has been made to 
gain reliability on this score. Three journeys have shown the 
life of the Soviet citizen along a thirty-thousand-kilometer course: 
from Murmansk and Kandalaksha, where the black, boisterous 
waters of the Niva rush unfrozen in the coldest weather down 
to the White Sea, to picturesque, cameo-like Kamenetz-Podolsk, 
somewhat soiled with its six hundred years, set on the rim of 
a canyon cut by the River Smotritch, and not far-removed 
from the Austrian border; from Leningrad, beautiful despite the 
heavy hand of war, revolution, and hunger, through Minsk 
which knows and shows a freedom never felt before, to Odessa, 
smiling across the dark-blue waters of the Black Sea to her 
neighbor, Asia; thence, to Batum (which is Europe and Asia), 
Tiflis and Baku, with its friendly, likeable, dark-skinned peo- 
ples, its “black gold” and beaten by eternal, Caspian, sand-filled 
winds; from Rostov, with its quite American, bustling squares, 
proud center for agricultural machines, along the edge of plains 
tilting up now into the Caucasus foothills, to Mahatch-Kala, the 
capital of Daghestan, with streets choked with dust, Tatars, 
Turks, and Mountain Jews; thence, across the Caspian, to Alex- 
androvsk, whence one takes a Moscow train, which runs (on 
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Asiatic time) through Ashkhabad, Samarkand, where archi- 
tectural monuments of the days of Tamerlane look down upon 
Red Tea Houses, erected in the name of Lenin, to Tashkent, 
and then heads slowly, as if reluctantly, towards Orenburg, 
Samara, Moscow and the West. Within this circle, the living 
scenes of many tiny villages and great cities have contributed 





JOURNEYS IN THE SOVIET UNION 


something, have clarified the notion of the emerging Soviet 
citizen. 

A country in revolution changes rapidly. It is an aid, a gov- 
ernor to judgment, to observe it at intervals. Three journeys, 
1917-18, 1928, and 1929-30, representing twenty months of life 
with Russians, have given opportunity to observe mental and 
emotional changes, that otherwise would be impossible to appre- 
ciate. In 1918, svoboda (freedom) and tovaristch (comrade) 
were on every tongue. But, in 1930, one feels the diminution 
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(or the increase, perhaps) of meaning in this fraternal appella- 
tion, tovaristch. Svoboda occurred once in an address, heard in 
the three months’ sojourn of 1928. In 1929-30, perhaps ‘twas only 
by chance, the word reached my ears only in “hard” railway 
carriages and waiting-rooms and only in contemptuous tones, or 
in questions: “How do you like our freedom?” “Have you free- 
dom in America?” “You have even a Communist Party?” 
Ordinary workmen, who in 1918 were lavish with the name 
tovaristch, were seldom heard to use it in 1930. Communists, 
however, never failed to use it to each other. 

Every society possesses and propagates official views, the extent 
to which this is done varying of course and depending largely 
upon centralization of control over organs of opinion and the 
degree of freedom for divergent views in official and unofficial 
circles. In a society controlled by a single party, and tolerating 
no other, and that party one which prides itself upon exclusive- 
ness and discipline—a discipline so rigid and complete as to 
“clean out” those members who refuse to hew to the line, even 
though they be the greatest among them—one does not expect 
to find divergent views expressed openly, though they may be 
held. In central offices, in public institutions (certainly in edu- 
cational institutions) only orthodox opinions may be obtained. 
There is unanimity of view, monotonous to one from a less 
disciplined society. There is no doubt expressed, only certainty 
of knowledge, absolute confidence in success. As to technique, 
as to details there is dispute—even violent in character—but 
teachers, administrators, professors in the higher schools, do not 
dare to question fundamental things. The subjects most com- 
pletely outside the realm of debate vary, however, from time 
to time. 

The most sacred topics, recently, are collectivization and the 
Five-Year Plan. In official circles, only eulogy and unquestion- 
ing faith are expressed. Cut off from the mental assistance of an 
opposition, a rank outsider finds himself falling under the sway 
of unanimous protagonist arguments. One seeking to maintain 
balance must fight for it, must look at life itself, must mix with 
the unofficial laborers, peasants and “former people,” who ride 
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“hard” and sleep on their mountainous bundles, bags and baskets 
in the stations and station yards, and hover around on sidewalks, 
and dwell in the cheapest hotels and “common sleeping quar- 
ters.” Just now it is maintained there is absolutely no unemploy- 
ment, either in skilled or unskilled ranks (September, 1930). 
To believe it requires great credulity on the part of one who has 
traveled throughout many of the republics and observed more 
collective idleness than he had seen elsewhere. There is between 
life and theory, between facts and statistics, a great gap. These 
idle folk may not be registered, counted; there may be none 
listed at exchanges, where calls for laborers are received; but 
one need only look to find unemployment which challenges the 
statement just gained from the official source. 

“Why don’t the papers play up the strikes of your workers, 
the figures of your unemployed?” I asked a professor of an 
agricultural college, as we stood on a crowded tramway in 
Xx reading the evening paper, which carried exaggerated 
stories of suffering following the crash in the United States. 

“Workers do not strike against their own government as they 
do against private owners. And there is no unemployment,” he 
answered, giving the usual formula. I was not satisfied, but he 
kept his eyes on his paper. To reinforce his answer, my ques- 
tion was taken up by our next neighbor, in black leather jacket, 
and answered in the same way. Off at the corner, the professor 
breathed a sigh of relief and said: “Please don’t ask me such 
questions in a public place. I could only tell you the official 
truth. I know we have strikes and there are people in misery, 
but I could not, considering my position, tell you that in a 
crowded tramcar. Did you notice how our Communist neighbor 
re-stated my answer? He thought I had not been earnest 
enough.” The professor (whom I knew well), a non-Communist 
like the majority of his profession, then launched into the unofh- 
cial truth, not only on this subject but upon his life, his pro- 
fessional work (biology), his compulsory “socially useful work,” 
the impossibility of buying books abroad, the narrow quarters 
he occupied, the class discriminations enforced in the institution 
in which he worked and so on until my train left. 
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There is nothing more interesting and revealing in the Soviet 
Union today than this substratum of unofficial truth or opinion, 
which is frequently found in the same people who have pre- 
viously expressed only orthodox opinions, on first acquaintance 
and in public places. Many city and village schools had been 
visited before much evidence was found of any notion that the 
Five-Year Plan was less than perfect and certain of success. For 
the first month or six weeks, time was spent almost wholly in 
official circles and in large cities. Then one whom acquaintance 
of many days had made friendly and familiar, but not yet sub- 
ject to suspicion that he harbored heretical ideas, slyly asked: 
“Have you heard the truth about our famous Five-Year Plan?” 
I had heard much, but was always anxious to learn more of the 
truth. “It is like the cars of No. 4 tramway in Leningrad,” he 
answered: “They start from the same place, follow the same 
course, and arrive at the same destination.” What is the meaning 
of this riddle? “They begin,” he replied, “on the Island of 
Hunger and lead to... the cemetery.” 

No one would put weight upon one story or single conversa- 
tion; but many to this same effect, plus the observed facts con- 
cerning shortage of certain goods, compel one to balance official 
theory as to future advantage with present suffering and dis- 
content. A constant effort has been made by living in common 
living quarters, eating in ordinary workers’ codperative restau- 
rants, by traveling “hard,” by looking at life in schools, to find 
the complement to official truth of Soviet existence, whether 
this be expressed on the screen, in novels, in posters, by official 
spokesmen in public office, in books of theory on communism, 
Leninism, and pedagogy of the first Soviet Republic. 

The subjects of these chapters were suggested by actual school 
life and that of the surrounding communities. More than five 
hundred schools were visited, some a number of times, others 
but once and for a short time. These included all types of the 
general schools, from kindergarten, nursery and first-grade labor 
school to workers’ faculties, higher institutes, colleges and re- 
search institutes; special institutions for adult, political educa- 
tion, from the points for liquidation of illiteracy through schools 
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for “little-literates” (the partly literate), one-year Soviet party 
schools, two-year party schools, Communist universities and 
research departments or institutes for Communist education. 
And besides these, the cinema, stage, music halls, “Red Corners,” 
factories, factory clubs and reading rooms, village reading huts, 
children’s libraries, “Red Tea Houses,” museums (anti-religious 
and others), book exhibits, special demonstrations, special lec- 
tures, such, for example, as those organized in schools at Christ- 
mas and Easter as a counter influence to festive, long established, 
religious traditions, were not overlooked. Indeed, in these extra- 
scholastic agencies, some of which are perfectly mechanized, are 
found the best results in fixing the new ideology. The Commu- 
nist régime has harnessed a more complex machine to impress 
its ideas on the adult and rising generations than has any other 
society in the history of mankind. 

Selection and visitation of schools and other places for observa- 
tion were effected in a free manner, though not absolutely with- 
out assistance. Absolute freedom was not sought, was not de- 
sired. After a visit to the educational authorities, from whom 
general official information could be obtained, the wish to see 
the best, the mediocre and even the worst schools was made 
known and their aid solicited in obtaining addresses. Almost all 
gave permission and help cordially, accepting the scientific point 
of observing not only all types, but all qualities of work being 
done. Besides schools thus officially listed, and which were visited 
without further ado, full freedom was given, and used, to drop 
in at any school to which chance might lead. Inspectors fre- 
quently offered their company or that of a courier to assist in 
locating the schools; but, upon being assured that Russian cities 
offered no particular difficulties, full liberty was given to visit 
alone, when and as long as fancy dictated. Only in Samarkand 
and Tashkent, in the old sections, the offer of guides was 
accepted gladly, since without them the search for a school would 
have consumed the whole day only to end in defeat. This par- 
ticular kind of freedom and friendly reception (againt which 
could be mentioned only one or two exceptions in a journey of 
30,000 kilometers) was, certainly, greater in scope and warmth 
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than might be found in many other countries. Customs have the 
virtue of simplicity in the Soviet Union. But entering factories 
and their affiliated institutions was not as simple or easy as 
entering schools. One of these, in Moscow, was simply not to 
be seen, though a Russian official and acquaintance telephoned 
for permission for several days. As for schools, the sampling was 
beyond doubt fairly representative, though fancy would dictate 
a larger number and even wider territory. Plans were laid to go 
from Tashkent to Novo-Sibirsk, thus to see Siberian schools; but 
the famous new “Turk-Sib,” though officially heralded to the 
outside world as “open” (May 1, 1930), would not accept pas- 
sengers for some months to come, the ticket-seller said, as he 
nonchalantly cut a piece of bologna and poured himself a glass 
of tea. 

Apropos of visitation of schools, there were two localities, one 
near the Polish and Bessarabian borders and another near 
Finland, where it must be noted that such freedom in the schools 
came only after close examination by the G. P. U. who met the 
train promptly on its arrival, in one instance, and, in the other, 
required a day by day report and gave a note of introduction to 
the village Soviet whenever a visit to a small country village 
school was to be made. The reason, he explained upon one occa- 
sion, when daily visits had vanquished doubt, and familiarity 
had prepared the way for confidence, was that many efforts had 
been made to carry contraband goods across the border, fifteen 
or twenty versts! away. Then, entering their excellent and, for 
the Soviet Union, richly furnished club rooms, he proudly 
showed the exhibit of materials he and his colleagues had man- 
aged to intercept. 

“Russia has wrought a miracle,” said a recently-returned 
traveler who visited a few institutions of the Soviet Union. 
There is no desire to challenge this statement. In such a case, 
however, the world outside must be interested in knowing what 
kind of miracle. It is pretty generally known that the “Russians 
are not believers in old theologies.” What substitute theologies 
do they believe? Is it an exaggeration to say they have wrought 


1 Verst, % of a mile. 
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miracles, even interpreting “miracle” poetically? It is as easy to 
overestimate as to underestimate the Communists’ accomplish- 
ments, according to what one takes into the Union. Most neces- 
sary of all baggage is openness of mind and willingness to 
suspend judgment. 

But openness of mind cannot of itself accomplish a true 
judgment, if one sees only a few institutions in a brief stay. 
The task is more involved, more impossible, if one be dependent 
upon interpreters, even though they be excellent, as many of 
them, doubtless, are. First of all, interpreters, unless one takes 
one along who is, as it were, his own voice, are “official” inter- 
preters. They are trained, are required to attend lectures, so as 
to do their work efficiently. They are bees, not making honey 
for themselves. Second, intimate acquaintance with the Russians 
one meets is impossible through an interpreter. This would be 
true in any country; it is doubly so in a country where the best 
of spy-systems has made each individual cautious towards 
strangers—more cautious at times to their own countrymen than 
to foreigners. Intimate glimpses into the substratum of unofficial 
mind, it was found, could be gained only when third parties 
were not present. Though possessed of nothing more than a 
vulgar, broken Russian, the observer is sure that all the journeys 
and visits, made without interpreters, were increased in value by 
the intimate contacts and friendships with Russian citizens. This 
value, it is believed, will more than outweigh that of an “of- 
ficial” interpreter, theoretically perfectly competent in both 
tongues. 

The great gap between city and country may be observed in 
all lands. It is of greatest interest in a land of “deaf” villages 
which, till recent years, were not reached by telephone, tele- 
graph, railroad, radio, newspaper, as many still are. There are 
approximately twenty-five million small peasant farms, the num- 
ber having been greatly increased by the division of land fol- 
lowing the Revolution. The industrial city workers, the true 
proletariat, Stalin puts at about four million individuals. This 
limited proletariat is the foundation on which the new socialism 
must be built. “They are wrong who keep insisting that the peas- 
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ants form the main problem,” says the dictator. “The peasant 
problem, the question how the workers in their struggle for 
power are to secure the support of the peasantry is subsidiary.” 
But, obviously, though they are not the main concern, their 
support is needed. Throughout the Party-controlled press, on 
walls thickly plastered with posters over the whole Union, one 
meets the familiar thought, the ubiquitous slogan: “Strengthen 
the bond between proletarian and peasant.” This drive for the 
support of a great peasant majority who have often proved recal- 
citrant, especially since their hunger for manufactured goods has 
not been satisfied, accounts for much of the work carried on in 
the schools, endless excursions into the country by Pioneers and 
Komsomols, to carry propaganda. 

The villages themselves are divided in their reaction to this 
propaganda. Many peasants feel they lose all freedom, all inde- 
pendence, when they join a collective; that they become wage 
slaves when they part with their personal possessions. But what- 
ever may be the ultimate effect upon their personal economic 
independence, this movement to “strengthen the bond” with the 
city, if successful, must destroy the “deaf” village, must bring it 
out into a wider life, must give the peasant a certain interna- 
tional character, an international class-consciousness akin to that 
of the proletariat, must develop codperativeness and collectiv- 
ism among individuals, notoriously permeated, heretofore, with 
a desire each for his own land. Without prolonged observation 
in their midst, the turmoil wrought in the village by an effort 
to do these things is, doubtless, beyond the power of a foreigner 
to see clearly. It is probably most faithfully depicted in a novel 
such as Brusski, by Panferov. 

Visits to numerous village schools enable one only partially 
to comprehend the gap between city and country, the gap be- 
tween the aristocracy of the Revolution and those who at least 
are only its subsidiary supports. The discrepancy between city 
and village as to mere illiteracy was so great before the Revolu- 
tion that education in the latter constitutes the heaviest burden 
on the Communist régime. Complete literacy is now claimed 
for some cities, but it will be some time before as much can be 
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said for remote rural parts of the Union. Great strides, however, 
have been made. 

Not less than the difficulty of changing the “deaf” village to 
the level of the new life marked out by the Party, is that of 
raising the cultural level of backward, minor nationalities to a 
state more nearly like that of the former master. Though there 
is to be found a marked, even monotonous, similarity in ideology 
throughout the Union (on this all must agree, for the same 
ideology, theoretically, must control the Party, whether it be in 
one part of the world or another), this does not mean a same- 
ness of the whole educational task. In theory, at least, there is 
to be neither barbarian nor Greek. The Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics is not Russia. It only occupies some of the ter- 
ritory of old Russia. Russia does not exist. There are Russians 
(50.6%) living in the territory of the U. S. S. R., to be sure, but 
the policy of Russification carried on by the Tsar’s government 
is at an end. Ukrainian culture, and that of Georgian, Uzbek, 
Tadjik, Kirghiz, and Turk develop side by side, assisted by 
central as well as local educational agencies. But the rise from 
the position of subject nation to that of equal is a mountainous 
grade; and the agencies of intellectual transport are weak. One 
thinks of the towns and villages of remote Daghestan, Turk- 
menistan and Uzbekistan, for example, some of which before 
the Revolution had not a single educated woman and but few 
educated men. Even the Communist agitator, the veritable fire- 
brand of the Revolution, when he faces these, realizes that the 
task is not to be accomplished by any one Five-Year Plan. Coedu- 
cation, a first principle of their educational system everywhere 
else, must here wait. Revolution must wait, and is waiting, on 
evolution. This concession to prejudice, social and religious tra- 
dition is not generally stressed in written accounts. Only on that 
soil, and by conversing with those immediately facing the fires 
of bigotry, is one likely to gain an appreciation of the painful 
character of the labor of translating the old mind of the minor 
and oppressed nationality into the new mind of the revolu- 
tionary, world-wide, class-conscious proletariat and peasantry. 
There, the angry peasants last spring slaughtered valuable herds 
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of cattle rather than surrender them to the collectives and turned 
in desperation against too ardent leaders who wished to show a 
record percentage of collectivization; there, too, wives and 
daughters have been murdered for listening to the voice of those 
faithful Communist leaders who have sought to show them the 
way to emancipation from sex tyranny. In such remote, back- 
ward places, a Party school organizer will admit her fear to go 
unaccompanied to the cinema. She is a marked woman. Angry 
husbands, whose wives have become “new women” and have 
discarded their veils, would like to settle the score with her. 
That which is successfully carried forward and most heartily 
applauded, in the European capital, can be but secretly approved 
of in the hearts of many by the hearth-sides from the Caspian 
to the Chinese and Afghan borders. 











CHAPTER II 
THE OLD MIND AND THE NEW 


“Ah, sir, a distinct universe walks about under your hat and under mine... . 
You and | are but a pair of infinite isolations... .” 
—THACKERAY 


The ministers of Ahura Mazda declared the world’s peoples 
were divided into two classes, the good and the bad, servants 
of Ormazd and servants of Ahriman. Not many hundred years 
have gone, since a pious ruler, to settle thorny rival claims, took 
his pen and drew a line, thus effecting, he thought, an easy 
solution. At Versailles, twelve years ago, many new lines were 
drawn, some say by pious men, who also thought they were 
settling difficult questions. Shortly before their conclave in the 
historic mirrored palace, another, perhaps more far-reaching, 
division had been made: a division of classes, a division of 
minds; proletariat and peasant against capitalist and petty-bour- 
geois. The division of classes was not, and is not, they thought, 
sufficiently felt. By a regimentation of minds the class division 
is to become conscious. “The proletarians must teach the peo- 
ple to distrust the bourgeoisie,” said Lenin.’ “We are not lib- 
erals, We put the interests of the Party above the interests of 
formal democracy,” says Stalin.? 

“There must be a choice by everybody,” said Lenin; “there 
can be no neutrals.” The continuance of the Revolution has been 
due not only to the insurgent movement of the masses, but 

1 Lenin, XX, p. 136. Translated by Joshua Kunitz. (International Publishers: 
New York, 1929.) 


_ * Leninism, p. 449. Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. (International Pub- 
lishers; New York, 1928.) 
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even more to a powerful leadership with a program backed by 
a strictly-disciplined party. The leadership of Lenin, despite the 
dogma of the Marxians that the importance of personality is 
negligible, was of great moment. As one reads his speeches, from 
March to October, 1917, it is clear that no one in the whole 
Party thought so straight, or put forth such simple, compelling 
slogans, or hammered their arguments with such power as did 
he. But leadership was not all. The Revolution exists, also, be- 
cause of the ideas it set free. It may become a far-reaching 
reality in so far as those ideas become a part of the proletarian- 
peasant mind. Lenin’s leadership among the proletarians came 
of his ability to hammer his audiences, instilling ideas by the 
convincing, inescapable power of his speech. He showed him- 
self an effective teacher. With his “iron tongue,” he drove his 
keen logic like an axe into the programs of opponents. In spite 
of his style (or lack of it), his repetitions, the proletarian masses 
were nevertheless convinced of his simple truths. Hypnotized 
by his zeal in defending a program of Land, Bread and Peace, 
perhaps influenced by the force that seemed literally to flow 
from this inspired prophet of revolution, they were led cap- 
tive. 

“We cannot stand for the ‘introduction’ of socialism—this 
would be sheer nonsense—we must preach socialism,” said 
Lenin. Thus he gave a demonstration lesson to his colleagues: 
only by a method of effective indoctrination and persuasion can 
the Revolution become a reality in the minds of the masses. The 
lesson has been taken to heart; it is imitated and repeated today 
in every school for children, adolescents and adults in the Soviet 
Union. 

For thirteen years the process of regimentation has gone on. 
Young minds are formed readily. Many trained in these years 
alone do not know, cannot conceive of, minds not class-con- 
scious. Even some of the old minds have been transformed. Life 
shows them to us here and there. Like Kleist, the old engineer, 
in Gladkov’s Cement, they say: we “... have no other life 
except that with all of you; ... no other task except our strug- 
gle to build a new culture.” 
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The world has been divided, then, ideologically. A wedge has 
been driven in, which continues to cleave the proletariat from any 
sentimental notion of the unity of human society, fostered in 
bourgeois states by the deceptions of the ruling class, according 
to Marx and Lenin. One feels this cleavage at once upon cross- 
ing Soviet frontiers; a separation one does not experience when 
going to any other foreign country. A national mental differ- 
ence may be noted in varying degrees in crossing any frontier; 
beyond this one, is felt the force that the new class ideology has 
come to possess. Inside her borders, one feels at once (and more 
as time flies by) that the position of long-established ideas has 
been reversed: what was ordinary, orthodox and accepted on 
one side of the frontier is heterodox and condemned, on the 
other. 

As the traveler feels this mental boundary which separates 
him from the outside world as he enters the Union today, he 
feels it too, none the less distinctly, as a boundary, a chasm, 
between the old Russia and the Soviet Union. History has its 
boundaries. One finds, today, the vestiges of yesterday; every 
tomorrow of the Communist régime finds them less distinct. 

The better to comprehend and interpret the boundaries of the 
“new mind,” it is necessary to know the characteristics of the 


old. 


2 


The mind of a society, upon analysis, gives evidence of the 
circumstances and conditions under which it was brought into 
being. It may, generally does, give evidence of other things, too. 
The strata, formed in certain historic periods, followed by others 
of different character, laid down under new conditions and 
influences of later periods, are frequently as easily distinguished 
as strata of the earth’s crust, laid down in successive geologic 
ages, although the division lines are sometimes less distinct, each 
preceding period of social, mental growth tending, more or less, 
to influence its successors. A new social mind, created as a re- 
sult of sweeping, cataclysmic movements such as revolutions, 
profound social and economic changes, or great scientific dis- 
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coveries, is apt, however, to be sharply differentiated from the old. 
The vagueness or definiteness of character, exhibited by the 
new, depends, of course, upon a variety of circumstances which 
brought it into being. The comparison suggested is, certainly, 
not an exact one. The analogy of two streams, a clear and a 
turbid one, flowing together, the resultant unlike either of its 
components, yet influenced by both, may now and again seem 
closer. It appears so, in the case of Russia, down to the time of the 
recent Revolution. 

The old mind of Russia before the October Revolution was, 
in most of its elements, diametrically opposed to the new that is 
now being created by the influences of the new life and the new 
formal education. In general, that older mind was made up of 
characteristics derived successively from the experiences of 
primitive tribal life of their earliest known history, from the 
period of Christianization, from feudalism, and the rise of 
nationalism. Observation of the mind, formed according to the 
dictates of the nationalistic tendency in the nineteenth, and 
early years of the twentieth, century, fails to reveal more than a 
hint of vestigial traits laid down by the experiences of the crude 
life of twelve hundred years before. They were, though not en- 
tirely invisible, deeply embedded, not easy to find and, seemingly, 
uninfluential. They had been effectually hidden and suppressed 
by the overwhelming influence of Greek Orthodoxy, combined 
with feudal authority and nationalistic ambitions. The three 
dominant characteristics of the Russian mind, in the nineteenth 
century, it may be said, were orthodoxy, autocracy and na- 
tionalism. 

For a fully satisfactory understanding of the primitive mind 
of the northeastern Slavic tribes, in the dim days of their early 
history (between the second and seventh centuries), informa- 
tion is incomplete. To the civilized world of Greece and Rome 
they were Scythians, barbarians; and this characterization has 
been frequently applied since by Western writers. Sometimes the 
Russian has repeated it, now regretfully, now boastfully. “We are 
a barbarian, dark, unlettered people,” said a peasant to me. 
Alexander Blok pictures the scourge of Scythia: 
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Yea, Russia is a sphinx, exulting, grieving, 

And sweating blood, she cannot sate 

Her eyes that gaze and gaze and gaze 

At you with stone-lipped love for you, and hate® 


It has been customary to think of them as lawless and un- 
tamed. Early chroniclers of Byzantium, in the sixth and seventh 
centuries, pictured them, however, as free, liberty-loving and in- 
clined to order. Maurikius declared they “. ... like liberty ... 
cannot bear unlimited rulers and are not easily brought to sub- 
mission.” * Emperor Leo, likewise, testified: they “are a free 
people, strongly opposed to any subjection.” Procopius asserted 
that “from the remotest period, the Slavs were known to live 
in democracies; they discussed their wants in popular assem- 
blies or folkmotes.” 5 But, in democracies, dissensions are fre- 
quently inevitable. Beazley, in his History of Russia,® quotes 
Nestor’s Chronicle, saying: they “set themselves to govern 
themselves and there was no more justice among them; families 
disputed with families and there were discords and they made 
war between themselves . . .” Seeking order, they sought it 
from the outside at the expense of liberty and invited the 
Rus: “. . . Our land is rich and great but there is no order 
among us; come then, and rule and govern us.” Rurik came 
with iron and order. But love of freedom and hatred of do- 
minion soon burst out in brief and unsuccessful revolt against 
him, for, they said: “We are but slaves and suffer evil from 
Rurik and his nobles.” But order was restored, revolt was 
turned into submission and Novgorod, the seat of Rurik and 
his princes, became the first center of a sway which soon ex- 
tended to Kiev and even farther southward. But, from time to 
time, through a history of a thousand years, which it is impos- 
sible to trace here, this love of freedom and desire to control 
their local affairs broke forth. Against the principle of absolut- 
ism, appearing in their experience with Rurik and strengthened 


® Russian Poetry. Translated by Deutsch and Yarmolinsky. (International Pub- 
lishers: New York, 1927.) 

4 Kovalevsky: Russian Political Institutions, p. 6. 

5 Ibid, 

® Pp. 4 ff. 
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in them by the influence of Roman legalism, the Tatar su- 
premacy (1224-1480), the growth of an authoritative Orthodox 
Church, the cunning Moscow autocracy (beginning in the 
fourteenth and perfected in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies by Ivan the Great, 1462-1505) culminating in the “divine 
right” of Ivan the Terrible, and the Romanoff excesses of 
arbitrary control of the nineteenth century, their native love of 
independence waged a losing fight. Such democracy as man- 
aged to survive after Rurik served to maintain a tradition: but 
a tradition that was submerged, for all practical purposes, 
throughout the Russian land after the Tatar dominion had 
paved the way for the ruthless absolutism of the Muscovite 
power. It was in the thirteenth century that the feudal system 
first took root. It reached its apogee in the Muscovite kingdom. 
Feudalism first, then its successor, the great national state, 
marked the end of democracy in the free cities. The end of the 
fifteenth century saw the disappearance of popular power in 
the Veche (Common Council) except, perhaps, in Pskov and 
Novgorod. The form, but not the substance, continued for some 
time elsewhere. Ivan the Great issued the ultimatum to Nov- 
gorod, jast seat of popular sovereignty, in 1487: “No assembly, 
Veche; no elected magistrate; and the whole power in the 
hands of the Tsar.” Two other assemblies, the Duma and the 
Zemsky Sobor, the latter created by Ivan the Terrible, in 1550, 
and made up of the Duma and the High Commission, with 
some appointees from lower ranks, continued to act as a 
restraint on the autocratic will. The first was a council of 
nobles. The latter was democratic in its composition, but 
neither bore the slightest resemblance to the earlier democratic 
participation in the Veche.’ And beneath the towering shadow 
of the autocracy of Peter the Great, even the Sobor faded from 
view. Whatever remains of love of freedom, independence, and 
capacity for self-government (and there are many who bear 
witness that they see it cropping out in the Zemstvos of the 
past century and the village meetings of today, for example), 
is a tribute to the persistence of Dame Nature and the weak- 


7 Kovalevsky: op. cit., Chap. II. 
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ness of the institutions of man, none of which, not even the most 
powerful, have quite subdued him. 

Men want order among themselves. “Come and rule over 
us,” they say, but “rule in accordance with our will.” The ruler 
comes, rules, and gradually enslaves. Resentment grows, im- 
perceptible, save here and there. Centuries pass by. A World 
War comes. The oppressed, with scythes and sickles, due to a 
conjunction with other world events, become more powerful 
than their oppressors. They revolt; they revenge themselves; 
they take again what had been wrested from them by feudal 
lords. Land, so dear to them, they seized with their own hands 
in the first days of the Revolution; but the decayed tradition 
of free government is not so easily restored. 

Religiously, the Slavs, during the period of early primitive 
democracy, were worshippers of nature forces and deities. A 
certain hierarchy was recognized, though not universally. In 
the sixth century, says Procopius, Perun (thunder and light- 
ning) was regarded by some as ruler of the universe. But the 
Ancient Chronicle states this power was shared with Volos, one 
name for the sun.§ Volos was also the god of cattle, and pos- 
sibly, too, the god of riches. Dazhbog and Khorse were other 
appellations for the sun. Svarog, the sky, was father of Dazhbog. 
In conspicuous places, hilltops and open spaces, images were 
set up and sacrifices, sometimes human, were made. 

Belief in the protection of nature spirits often develops into 
ancestor-worship. What is more natural, more logical? This 
phase of primitive religion was also widely current among the 
Slavs. “Tchur menya” (“May my grandfather preserve me!”), 
a common saying that has come down to the present, is a testi- 
mony to this protective power.® Not only did the Tchur pro- 
tect the persons, but the property of the clan as well. The body 
of the deceased was burned and a little vessel, containing the 
ashes, was set on a pillar marking the boundary between prop- 
erties. Crossroads became dangerous, in the popular supersti- 
tion, because there the Tchur could offer no protection. 


8 Kluchevsky: A History of Russia, 1, p. 44. 
9 Ihid., p. 45. 
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Over the mystery and superstition of this primitive mind, 
the cloak of Greek Orthodoxy was cast in the tenth century. 
The regent Olga was baptized in 955. The Ancient Chronicle 
tells that Judaism, Mohammedanism and Christianity, in all its 
variations, were carefully studied by Vladimir and his ad- 
visors before Greek Orthodoxy was officially accepted. How 
it must have appealed to the hearts of those who not long 
before had set up images of Perun, Dazhbog and Stribog in 
silver and gold. Without a twitch of intelligence, the old won- 
ders of the Tchur and the dyedyushka domovoi (grandfather 
of the home) could be performed by a new single protector. 
Belief in the old did not come abruptly to an end; but belief 
in a new power was added. Bog, found in the names of old 
spirits, was the appellation of the new. The nature of the Rus- 
sian, thought Vladimir, will find herein its satisfaction: “For 
there is no such spectacle on earth, nor one of such beauty. We 
cannot describe it: we only know that there God dwells in the 
midst of men.”?° And he baptized the people, driving them 
into the river. 

To the education of life, the new ecclesiasticism added that 
of institutions. Monasteries, and a few Greek teachers, con- 
stituted the agencies of early Christian days. Only a few entered 
them. Yaroslav, the chronicles say, “selected three hundred chil- 
dren whom he caused to be taught.” Learning was almost 
wholly religious in content, and its purpose the preparation of 
a limited number for church offices. It was the privilege of the 
clergy and the nobility; but, even they had few among them 
who were educated.!! To the time of Peter the Great, that is 
from the tenth century to the eighteenth, this religious and 
feudal mind was left untouched by the influence of scientific 
studies; it knew next to nothing of the Western Renaissance 
and the Protestant Revolt. 

As the church grew in power, it continued to reflect faith- 
fully the absolutism of the growing power of the Muscovite 


10 Beazley: History of Russia, pp. 21 ff. 
11 Pinkevitch: “Development of Public Instruction in Russia,” translated by 
Thomas Woody [Ed. Outlook, V, pp. 1-2]. 
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kingdom whose support it became. God was identified with the 
Little Father, the Emperor; the Empress, with the Mother of 
God; and angels of God found their counterpart in high dig- 
nitaries and ministers of the state. The Emperor of all the 
Russias wielded an autocratic power. To obey his authority, 
not only through fear, but because of duty dictated by con- 
science, is directed by God himself. Thus it was stated in the 
Fundamental Laws of the State, in 1906. Such a parallelism, 
such an identification of the worldly absolutism with a heav- 
enly one, naturally protected the former. The Tsars could well 
afford to support the Orthodox Church. It was a spiritual 
police system. They did support it gladly and well. 

The feudal-religious nature of mind that developed in edu- 
cated Russian society between the time of Vladimir and that 
of Peter the Great may be seen with some clarity in the books 
used. The Instructions of Vladimir Monomach, the Domostrot, 
The Book of Good Manners were early favorites. The most 
learned, down to the eighteenth century, knew perhaps the 
Physiolog (a fantastic view of the living universe), the Geog- 
raphy of Indikaplov (a Christian view of that science), and Six 
Days by John the Bulgarian, who gave an orthodox account 
of the origin of things. The Bible was naturally the fountain 
of all knowledge; and the fear of the Lord, the beginning of 
wisdom. 

The discipline of the Old Testament made a strong appeal 
to the feudal and religious mind. From the Domostroi one sees 
that docile obedience is to be implanted in the mind of youth: 


“Punish thy son whilst he is young that he may take care of thee 
when thou art old; fear not to chastise a child—a rod will not hurt 
him, he becomes all the stronger for it. By punishment of the flesh, 
thou mayest save the soul. Chastise thy son as often as need be and 
thou shalt see him rejoicing; punish him early, if it please thee, and 
he shall grow up to be thy pride. Thine enemies shall praise and 
envy thee for it. Yield not to his will in youth; break his stubborn- 
ness, else he will cause thee grief and sorrow, and make thee a laugh- 
ing stock for thy neighbors; he will bring thee and thine to ruin and 
thou shalt answer for it before the law.” 1? 


12 Ibid., p. 2. 
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Johnson tells us: “My master beat me unmercifully; other. 
wise I had learned nothing.” As to discipline, then, there was a 
certain agreement between Russia and the rest of Europe. 
Prussian schools and the teaching of the mild Pestalozzi be- 
came a new model for the West, and sought to break down the 
authority of the law of Moses. Russia escaped this influence, 
except that some of her theorists of Peter’s century began to 
talk of mildness and moral suasion, and an experiment here 
and there, in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, tried it in 
practice. An old man, educated in the school of the priests, told 
me with deep chagrin: “I was beaten for eight years by our 
priest but learned little; today our children learn to read in 
three months.” This conception of discipline in the old school 
was celebrated in “Praise of the Rod,” which freely translated 
runs: 

By the Holy Ghost we're taught 

To beat the child. 

From this no harm can come; 

Twill only make him brighter. 

Twill teach him well 

His parents to obey 

And make him long 

To worship God alway. 

Th’ descending rod 

His bones will never break; 

But from his very soul 

All mischief it will take. 

So, Praise to God; and may His blessings flow 
Upon these woods, where good rods ever grow.|® 


Monasteries, the chief agencies, were limited as to number 
and have borne a reputation for degeneracy. Their learning was 
neither wide nor deep. After six or seven centuries, little change 
had been effected. Pipin said the man of letters of the seven- 
teenth century was like his predecessor of the eleventh. With 
this, Gennady of Novgorod, about 1500, was in substantial 
agreement. Men even came for ordination who could neither 
read nor write. To the few foreign visitors who trickled in, 

18 Ibid, p. 5. 
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Russian society seemed profoundly ignorant. “As all the Mus: 
covites are devoid of knowledge, in the same degree,” one 
wrote, “one may say all of them are of one and the same 
age." ** 

To the time of Catherine the Great, education of the “female 
mind” was in disrepute, except in so far as a few daughters of 
the upper classes had been taught at home and in convents. In 
such an institution, established by a daughter of the Prince of 
Polotzke, in the twelfth century, girls were taught embroidery, 
reading, writing, and were instructed in modesty, purity, obedi- 
ence, reverence toward their elders, religious observances and 
table manners. 

But if profoundly ignorant, the Orthodox priests and leaders 
were deeply religious and required their followers to be of like 
mind. The essence of this mind is to be described as half-pagan, 
half-Christian (for old superstitions were allowed, even en- 
couraged), mystical (accepting only revelation as real truth; 
God can only be known by intuition), abjectly reverential to 
authority, otherworldly (believing the material world, and man 
a part of it, is entirely corrupt), somewhat ascetic, and full of 
faith in all kinds of magic. As a matter of course, Orthodoxy 
was the arch enemy of rationalism and sense-realism which, 
from the sixteenth century, were transforming Western 
Europe and profoundly affecting the Western churches them- 
selves. The Western world might have kept to the pace of 
Eastern Europe if it had continued until the twentieth cen- 
tury to hold with early Western church fathers, for example, 
Tertullian, that ‘dialectic and philosophies are the work of 
demons and rash interpreters of the nature and dispensation of 
God’; or, had it continued to believe, with Henry VIII, that 
“No women, nor artificers nor apprentices, journeymen, serv- 
ing men, yeomen, husbandmen or laborers shall read the Bible 
in English to himself or to another, privately or openly, on pain 
of a month’s imprisonment”; 1° or had it held with Pobiedonost- 
seff, as late as the twentieth century, that the “spread of popular 


14 Ihid., p. 3. 
15 Svar. of the Realm, Henry VIII, Cap. I, 13. 
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learning is positively harmful.” '® With this antagonism to rea- 
son, science, popular education, there was linked hostility to all 
ideas of individual freedom and parliamentary government. 

With the unification of the Russians, under the growing Mos- 
cow power, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, there arose 
a national consciousness, a notion of Slavic destiny. What began 
to be felt under Ivan the Great (1462-1505), grew apace under 
Ivan the Terrible, strengthened by “divine right,” and increased 
magnificently in the reign of Peter the Great. Slavophiles com- 
bined zealous, nationalistic, patriotic fervor for the Tsar with 
an equally profound faith in the destiny of the Orthodox 
Church. Under this united leadership of Orthodoxy and the 
Tsar, Russia was the embodiment of physical strength and 
spiritual perfection,—superior, it was asserted, to Constanti- 
nople, to apostate Rome and the wretched, irreligious, decadent 
“civilization” of Protestant Europe. Holy Russia was to be 
triumphant over soulless, rationalistic France and Germany. 
Common, ignorant Slavs knew nothing of this; it was a cult 
of destiny preached by their betters. 

But if an uncritical, self-satisfied Orthodoxy ruled in Rus- 
sian lands, its sway was not entirely complete. Slavophiles had 
their competitors,—Freethinkers, Westernizers. Russia might be 
spiritually great, but it became obvious to the latter individuals 
that the West was growing in wealth and power. In the seven- 
teenth century a slight tendency to borrow from the West be- 
comes apparent. What should they borrow in order to become 
great? Preferably, Western technology, materials, guns, ships, 
machines and a few foreigners to show how to use them. With 
this expanding commercialism, naturally, some new ideas of 
a more general character came as well; but, chiefly, foreign in- 
fluence in that century was limited to material things. A num- 
ber of new schools, however, among them one at Kiev (under 
Peter Mogila, who had studied at Paris), a Latin school, a 
Greek school, and a Slavic-Latin-Greek Academy, were created 
in 1631, 1666, 1681 and 1687, respectively. These schools, domi- 
nated by the trivium and quadrivium, had no significance 


16 Spinka: The Church and the Russian Revolution, pp. 3-5. 
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naturally beyond a very limited circle of the privileged classes. 
This early Western influence was but a harbinger of greater 
changes to be introduced by Peter the Great. 

Peter was a modern, realistic nationalist, similar to Frederick 
the Great. He resolutely turned his back upon mysticism and the 
self-satisfaction of Slavophiles, in so far as they stood in the way 
of material advancement. Russia moved closer to Europe and 
away from Asia. Peter imitated the model of “enlightened 
despotism” which he found in the West and laid broader and 
firmer foundations of nationalism, with autocratic power in its 
hands, and supported by Orthodoxy in the State Church. Since 
the days of Peter, education has been dominantly nationalistic 
and, secondarily, religious. By the creation of the Holy Govern- 
ing Synod, in 1721, this autocratic, secular, nationalistic domi- 
nance was made clear. Orthodoxy was not scorned; it was too 
useful; but it was made to know its place. 

The details of Peter’s new schools, the School of Mathe- 
matics and Navigation (1701), the Engineering and Artillery 
School (1712), and a Naval Academy (1715) need take no space 
here. Their realistic character and purpose is obvious. The 
movement to create elementary schools—so-alled “cyphering 
schools” (1714) which were to be free and democratic—and the 
requirement that bishops should create elementary schools in 
their jurisdictions (1721), supervised by the Holy Synod, would 
have been of far-reaching consequence for the elevation of the 
masses had they been supported and promoted by Peter’s suc- 
cessors. But such was not the case. The few “cyphering schools” 
gradually disappeared or were absorbed; while the bishops’ 
schools, forty or more of them, continued into the nineteenth 
century. Peter’s influence, certainly, was not entirely dissipated. 
His was a great tradition, but only half-heartedly and with 
trepidation adhered to by some successors who leaned toward 
reason and Westernization. Peter’s schools, in a certain sense, 
had been democratic as to classes admitted and utilitarian as to 
purpose. If discipline was of the Old Testament variety it was 
to be democratically administered: “If any of the pupils mis- 
behaves, beat him no matter what name he bears.” 
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Following Peter, the commercial and industrial tendencies 
subsided and were submerged by a resurgent wave of feu- 
dalism and class privilege. Some new schools, notably the 
University of Moscow (1755), came into being. Gymnasia, at 
Kazan and Moscow, had two courses, one for the nobility and 
another for the middle class. To enter the University, a student 
must show a certificate, proving membership in a “free” class 
of society. Catherine the Great, who came to the throne in 
1762, gave promise of great changes. Profoundly influenced by 
Montaigne, Diderot, Locke, Rousseau, and Basedow, she tended 
to complete the Westernization movement, begun by Peter, 
but gave it a cultural rather than a technological bias. Her ideas 
were highly theoretical, her reforms often impractical. Her 
“Free Economic Society,” founded in 1765, produced nothing 
better than good essays. The revolt of Pougatcheff, a fleeting 
reminder that the spirit of independence was not entirely dead 
among the masses, and the events of the French Revolution 
must have caused her some misgiving as to the profitableness 
of practical attempts to apply beautiful reason to the lives of 
men. But the growth of radical theories among the intelli- 
gentsia was not without its later reward. 

As for practical advancement, educationally, her reign is im- 
portant for the founding of Smolny Institute, for noble girls 
(1764), another for lower class girls (except serfs), the Novo- 
Devitchy Nunnery (1765), and the plan for compulsory educa- 
tion for boys (1770). The latter failed for lack of adequate sup- 
port, but was followed by a revised plan modelled on Austrian 
schools, directed by Yankovitch, 1782-1786. Girls were admitted 
to these schools. But as they existed only in towns, just a small 
percentage of peasants were admitted. After five years, there 
were two hundred and eighty-eight schools with nearly eigh- 
teen thousand pupils. Compared with a population of about 
twenty-six million, this handful in elementary schools seems 
almost unworthy of mention; but 1786 is a great landmark in 
the history of Russian education. 

Taking all things into consideration, by the educational and 
other reforms of Peter and Catherine, the growth of a new 
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mind, under the influence of rationalism, was promoted in 
upper class circles. But a great gap continued to exist between 
the educated and the unlearned. Instead of a general diffusion 
of knowledge—which both great rulers dreamed of in 1714 and 
1770, respectively—there actually took place a great develop- 
ment of learning, concentrated in the upper classes. At the end 
of the eighteenth century, the peasants formed about 95 per 
cent of the population. This impetus to the growth of the 
intelligentsia was perhaps the most significant fact of the eight- 
eenth century. From among them sprang dreamers, reformers 
—and, when peaceful reform seemed impossible, agitators and 
revolutionists. 

Like the eighteenth, the nineteenth century was not without 
efforts to set up and expand the machinery of education; but 
more important was the great generation of educational and 
social reformers. Under Alexander I (1801-1825), the new code 
(1804) provided for four types of schools, parish and district 
schools, gymnasia and universities, theoretically open to all 
classes. But restrictions were imposed on serfs who sought en- 
trance to the gymnasia, the university was completely closed to 
them, and parish schools failed for lack of support. After 1812, 
a decided change towards conservatism marked the reign of 
Alexander which had at first exhibited liberal tendencies. Class 
lines were increasingly stressed. By the Statute of 1828, the 
gymnasial course was divided: a “real” school, with modern 
languages and mathematics, open to children of tradesmen, 
artisans, merchants; and a Latin and Greek school for the 
nobility. The parish schools were for the lower classes. Peas- 
ants and serfs could not enter gymnasia or universities. Fees 
were made high to keep out the poorer sort: “The necessity of 
increasing the fees for learning,” said a Minister of Nicholas I, 
“is called forth, not so much by economic considerations, but 
for the purpose of keeping the younger generation of the lower 
classes, so far as possible, away from knowledge.” 1* The same 
class philosophy of education is found in the statement of Shish- 
koff (1824): 


17 Pinkevitch: op. cit., p. 37. 
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“Education must protect the younger generation from ‘vain 
dreams, perverted notions, pernicious egotism and false pride. 
Knowledge is not always good for morals and public welfare; like 
salt, it is good only in small quantities, according to the position 
of the people and the need each social group has for it. The excess 
of knowledge as well as the want of it is opposed to true education. 
Efforts to educate the masses of the people, or a disproportionate 
majority of them, would bring more trouble than benefit.” ® 


Though schools were constantly tinkered with after 1828, 
notably by legislation of 1852, 1864 and 1871-2, the changes 
from the standpoint of ideology were slight. On the whole, 
such changes as took place were in the direction of greater 
emphasis on autocracy, nationalism, religion, class privilege. 
Most reactionary was the ministry of Dmitri Tolstoy (1866), 
and the influence of Pobiedonostseff, who was made Super- 
Procurator of the Holy Synod, in 1880. The Zemstvos (1864), 
with their encouragement of schools, form the happiest excep- 
tion to the general rule of reactionary absolutism which set in 
after 1812, became profoundly intensified after the Decembrist 
uprising in 1825, characterized the entire reign of Nicholas I 
(1825-1855), and was only lightened in the first part of the 
reign of Alexander II (1855-1881). By the law of 1864, the 
Zemstvo, which may be called a county council, was created. 
This council, though elected, was not entirely democratic, as 
the greater share of representation fell to the wealthier land 
owners, but it was the most significant step towards local con- 
trol taken by the ancient régime. In the Zemstvos, depending 
upon the varying quality of liberalism to be found among their 
members, elementary schools and other local social services 
were given an impetus. Full freedom of the Zemstvo in edu- 
cation was impossible, however, since its function was to pro- 
vide and maintain, rather than control. These authorities could 
fix fees, but the curriculum of three R’s, religion and church 
singing was decided for them. Moreover, in general affairs as 
well, after the attempt on Alexander’s life (1866), and again in 
1869 and 1874, the Zemstvos were subjected to censorship, both 


18 [bid., pp. 35-6. 
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in their discussions and reports, and attendance at their meet- 
ings was limited. 

After 1890, the Zemstvo’s constructive work in many com- 
munities expanded notably. Some were decidedly liberal,—even 
radical, according to the Emperor’s mind. One of them, at 
Tver, expressed a polite hope that the new Tsar Nicholas II 
(1894-1917) would listen to the voices and longings of his peo- 
ple; that the rights of “existing representative bodies” and those 
of individuals would be protected; and that they would be 
allowed to express opinions on matters which concerned them. 
But this was a dream, a “senseless dream” of the Zemstvo, said 
Nicholas, who declared he would devote his whole power to 
the best service of his people, but that the principle of autoc- 
racy would be maintained by him as firmly as by his lamented 
father.'® 

Education, such as was approved of by the government, re- 
ceived increasing support, but a plan to establish a system of 
public education proposed by the first Duma, in 1905, came to 
nought. The too radical Duma was dismissed. The next one, 
chosen differently, was even more radical and was likewise 
dismissed. It, too, had proposed a system of general education. 
The third and fourth Dumas were increasingly docile and 
servile to the government. To schools already in existence as a 
result of ecclesiastical and Zemstvo efforts, others, “Ministerial 
Schools,” were added in considerable numbers after 1898, under 
the Ministry of Bogolepoff. These were subject only to the 
Ministry of Education. Funds paid by the Government for 
elementary education increased rapidly in the twentieth cen- 
tury: in 1903, 5,784,672 rubles; over eight million in 1906; nearly 
thirty-six million, in 1910; and over seventy-two million rubles 
in 1916. In 1911, there were 100,295 elementary schools, 47 per 
cent of which were under ministerial control, 51 per cent under 
the Holy Synod, and 2 per cent under miscellaneous hands. In 
these, somewhat more than six million children were taught. 
Between 1911 and 1915, lower schools under the Ministry of 
Education increased more than 32 per cent. These are certainly 


1° Kornilov: Modern Russian History, Il, p. 278. 
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the most satisfying phenomena of educational life under the 
tottering régime of the Romanoffs. But it was a too tardy reali- 
zation of the power of general education to sustain the govern- 
ment. In 1897, 78 per cent of the whole population was illiterate; 
it was about the same (79 per cent) in 1912; above nine years 
of age, 73 per cent were illiterate. 

As to the ideology inculcated by schools and imposed by life 
under the old régime, the chief elements are quite obvious. 
Ignorance, save in narrow limits, was esteemed a virtue. The 
masses, at the Decembrist uprising, interpreted the slogan, 
Konstantin 1 Konstitutsia, to mean Constantin and his wife. 
Even in the universities, Magnitsky maintained (1819), the 
purpose was to train “faithful sons of the Orthodox Church, 
loyal subjects of the Tsar. The supreme virtue of the citizen,” 
he declared, “is humility.” All the mischief of the reformers, he 
believed, was due to too much education. Shishkoff, in the same 
period, expressed the popular notion that to teach the entire 
people, or a disproportionate number of them, to read and write 
would do more harm than good, but “instruction in... 
Christian virtues and good morals is necessary for everybody 
. . -” Uvaroff, Minister of Education (1833-1849) firmly be- 
lieved in merging a “. . . regulated fundamental education with 
a deep conviction and warm belief in the true Russian con- 
servative principles of Orthodoxy, Autocracy and Nationality, 
which present the last anchor of our salvation and the surest 
pledge of the strength and majesty of our country.”?° That 
the idea did not change much in the next three-quarters of a 
century is suggested by the fact that the regulations for teachers’ 
seminaries (1907), in which teachers were prepared for lower 
schools, specified that, “Your chief duty is to instill religion 
and inspire your pupils with a love for attendance on God’s 
worship.” The dismissal of teachers, reported to be radical or 
opposed to the autocracy, was a common matter. Thinking men 
and women were looked upon as enemies. 

Not only Orthodoxy and fealty to the autocracy were to be 
preserved by the schools; class lines were to be perpetuated. 


20 Tbid., I, p. 280. 
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Shishkoff asserted: “To instruct a farmer’s son in rhetoric 
would be to make of him a bad and worthless, if not a posi- 
tively dangerous citizen.” It was also noted above that fees 
were raised to keep out the lower classes. The same sentiment 
is revealed by a Ministerial Circular of 1887: 





*, . . In strict accordance with this regulation, gymnasia and pro- 
gymnasia are freed from receiving the children of coachmen, lacqueys, 
cooks, washerwomen, small tradesmen, and the like, whose children, 
with the exception, perhaps, of those who are gifted with extraor- 
dinary capacities, ought by no means to be transferred from the 
sphere to which they belong, and thus brought . . . to slight their 
parents, to feel dissatisfied with their lot, and to conceive an aversion 
to the existing inequality of fortune which is in the nature of things 
unavoidable.” 2 


: With propriety they might have breathed our ancient prayer: 


God bless the squire and his relations 
And keep us in our proper stations. 


The Russification policy of the government was reflected 
particularly in discrimination against the Jews, Poles, Kal- 
mucks, Buriats, and is evident in the rabid persecution of dis- 
senters, Dukhobors, Stundists, Tolstoyans and Lutherans, by 
the High Procurator, Pobiedonostseff. Lutheran schools of the 
Baltic areas and Poland were chiefly affected. But Jew and 
Pole suffered most. In 1883, Jews were forbidden to dwell out- 
side of city or small town, even within the Pale. 

In 1887, the percentage of Jewish children allowed in schools 
was definitely established.?? To the Procurator is credited the 
statement, with reference to Jews, that, by these regulations and 
discriminations, one-third would be converted, one-third would 
emigrate, and the remainder would die of hunger. In 1861, 
over twenty million serfs had been freed, the peasants obtain- 
ing about one-half of the land, subject to heavy taxes and re- 
demption payments. In one year, of two hundred and eight 
million rubles all but thirteen came from peasants, But the 


21 Darlington: Education in Russia, p. 147. 
22 Kornilov: op. cit., Il, p. 265. 
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peasant was not really free. He was bound to the mir. By a 
strict passport system he was unable to move from place to 
place without permission from local authorities. Without exag- 
geration, Count Witte could say, they ceased to be private prop- 
erty, but became slaves to “arbitrary power, legal disabilities 
and ignorance.” Of this people and the autocracy that ruled 
them one might say with Goethe: 


Diesem Ambos vergleich ich das Land 

Dem Hammer den Herrscher 

Und dem Volke das Blech das in der Mitte sich kriimmt 

Wehe dem armen Blech, wenn nur willkiirliche Schlige 
ungewiss treffen 

Und nie fertig der Kessel erscheint. 


Apart from the more or less usual inordinate restraint upon 
professors, students, pupils and teachers, and curtailment of 
studies, in the class and lecture rooms, there was, under von 
Plehve (1902), such a system of espionage that a group of 
students could not walk on the street together.? Wholesale ex- 
pulsions of students occurred. In 1911, professors at Moscow 
(one authority says all) were forced to resign. In theological 
academies, professors had to belong to those political parties 
which were approved. Spies and provocateurs were so common 
that no one felt safe. Stolypin’s motto, “order first; reform after- 
wards,” was no mere rhetoric. The right to hold public meet- 
ings was in the power of local governors; but police must attend 
and could break up the assembly on any pretext. Even concerts 
and private parties in homes needed police approval. The press 
was hampered in many ways: heavy fines were laid for ‘false 
news’ about the government or for anything that might be de- 
clared anti-governmental instigation; and, as a measure of 
“extraordinary protection,” a paper could be suppressed. 

Thus, by strictly controlled agencies of schools, universities, 
Church, press and assemblies, an effort was made to form an 
official collective mind, loyal to autocracy, Orthodoxy, national 
destiny, caste-society; and filled with hatred and distrust of 
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individual freedom, self-government, dissent in religion, and 
minor nationalities. The old army itself was supported by three 
ideas, religion, the Tsar, and the Fatherland. But these ele- 
ments themselves disintegrated and decayed and the old mind 
with them. Amid their ruins, a new foundation was to be 
laid. 

The rapid disintegration suggests that the old methods of re- 
pression and indoctrination had been somewhat ineffective. 
Though practiced with determination, vigor, and even violence, 
they could not accomplish the impossible. That very vigor and 
ruthlessness helped to defeat their ends. The unofficial, the 
unorthodox, the reformist and revolutionary ideas were driven 
into underground channels or abroad. That which was only 
reformist and unorthodox, at first, frequently grew to be 
violently revolutionary. The fact is Russia had not one mind, 
but three: that of the Tsar and ruling classes; that of the re- 
forming intellectuals; and that of the enslaved masses. It was a 
pervasive lack of unity of interests that defeated the efforts to 
create unity of mind and hastened the work of decay. Stenka 
Razin in the seventeenth century, and Pougatcheff in the eight- 
eenth, the Decembrists in the nineteenth, the assassination of 
Alexander II, the “Tsar liberator,” in 1881, and of reactionary 
officials at various times, were grim forebodings of graver dis- 
turbances to come, unless practical, constructive statesmanship 
made possible orderly alleviation of distress. But Nicholas I even 
feared to hear such words as “progress,” “force of nature,” “men- 
tal movement,” “constitution.” The urgent voices for speedy 
reform and relief in the first and second Dumas were silenced. 
Small wonder that reformers despaired. Men and women were 
made radical by this autocratic despotism. Open participation in 
political reforms by the most intelligent people was impossible. 
But Russia’s list of political criminals included many of her most 
famous literary men. This metamorphosis of the idealist reformer 
was described by Vera Figner at her trial, in the fortress of Peter 
and Paul, for participation in the assassination of Alexander II: 


“T became convinced that it was not a question of my own person- 
ality, or the condition of a given locality, but of conditions in general, 
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namely, the absence of political freedom in Russia.” 24 “My previous 
experience had led me to the conviction that the only course by which 
the existing order of things might be changed was a course of vio- 
lence. Peaceful methods had been forbidden me; we had, of course, 
no free press, so that it was impossible to think of propagating ideas 
by means of the printed word.” 7° 


The number of dreamer-reformer-revolutionists is not sug- 
gested by Figner, but in 1875 it was estimated there were two 
thousand of them who had gone out among the people. By his 
work among the workers of St. Petersburg, after 1869, Kropotkin 
promoted the idea of going to the masses directly with revolu- 
tionary ideas. But to speak of these individual labors or those 
of the Nihilists, Narodniki, Zemlya i Volya, and the Narodnaya 
Volya groups is unnecessary. They represent natural, intelligent, 
humanitarian impulses that became poisoned; constructive desire 
that found nothing to its hand but destruction. 

What would these Russian dreamers have done, had they had 
the freedom to make their dreams come true? No one knows; 
but it is certain that they saw or refurbished the same visions 
that occupied the minds and then the hands of Westerners in 
France, England and Germany. Long before the communists 
existed on Russian soil, her dreamers yearned to create the “new 
man,” the “new society”—not a Communist society, but a new 
society nevertheless. He was to be a man, a free man. Out of 
these dreams of the “new man,” arose the conflict portrayed in 
Fathers and Sons. 

The line of dreamers is long; their central thoughts fairly 
uniform, though divergent as to minutiae. Some of them may be 
named and their ideas stated briefly. Under the liberal influence 
of Peter and Catherine the Great they existed in considerable 
numbers, but they were, like their sovereigns, chiefly borrowers 
and reflectors of Western thought. Prokopovitch (1681-1736), 
Pososhkoff (1653-1726), Tatistcheff (1686-1750), Betzky (1704- 
1795), Novikoff, and Schwartz, a German by birth, were of most 
significance. At their worst they repeated the ideas and advo- 


24 Memoirs of a Revolutionist, p. 167. 
25 Tbid., p. 168. 
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cated adherence to practices of Old Testament pedagogy, the 
feudal society, and patriarchal family. Their most novel ideas 
reflected Locke, Rousseau, Morelli, and others of the West. 
Pososhkoff and Tatistcheff advanced the idea that the misery of 
the lowest class, the peasants, arises from their ignorance. They 
must be taught to read and write; and they must learn some 
trade. Betzky, who had pretty thoroughly assimilated Western 
thought during his travels, offered a more complete analysis of 
education for girls and boys. His practical labors, under Cath- 
erine, prove that he was not merely a dreamer. He held to the 
doctrine of “free education,” learning through play, physical de- 
velopment, the “hardening” process of Locke, and was opposed 
to harsh discipline. “Culture is the principal thing,” said he; 
“only by genuine culture of the mind can we make a good hon- 
est citizen. The root of everything good is education .. .” “The 
only way is, by education, to form a new race of people, new 
fathers, new mothers; the latter, it is to be hoped, will in turn 
bring up their children according to the new methods which were 
previously applied to them; if, in the future, this rule be carried 
out, from generation to generation, we shall have a new and 
better race.” 26 

In the nineteenth century, and in one of the most reactionary 
periods (1825-60), many visions of the “new man,” the new 
society, appeared. Chaadaiev, in his “Philosophical Letter” 
(1836) declared: “We live in indifference to all, in a narrow hori- 
zon, with no past or future... we must begin over again the 
whole education of man.” To this epoch belong Belinsky, 
Herzen, Leo Tolstoy, Dobroliuboff, Pisareff, Oushinsky and a 
few others of more or less note. After them, reformists became 
revolutionists. One may only conjecture what the results might 
have been had their voices been heeded, even to a moderate de- 
gree. Instead, the voice of autocracy, Orthodoxy, and national 
patriotism ruled. 

The dominant note is humanitarian; the chief end is the com- 
plete man; the method that of “free education,” in accord with 
nature and her law. Belinsky asserted: “When we are educat- 


26 Pinkevitch: op. ct., p. 13. 
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ing a child we must think of him, not as the child of a states- 
man, of a poet or an artisan; we must first see in him a man, in 
the fullest sense of the word.” Herzen advanced the notion that 
the only way “to overturn the old system is through education”; 
and this education must be through a study of surrounding 
nature; only thus can the youth become “acquainted with human 
life and history” and come to know that in which he is to be a 
participating member. Dobroliuboff seconded this view heartily. 
“The child’s nature must be respected; one must let him develop 
normally and freely and try to give him correct notions of 
things .. .” And, to teachers, he said: “You... are for the 
child; and not the child for you; you must examine his nature, 
his spirit, as the physician examines his patient.” Pisareff, too, 
like Dobroliuboff, slightly anticipated Tolstoy, in advocacy of 
“free education.” He was, moreover, an opponent of classicism 
and believed that value would come not only from the content 
but from the methods of scientific study; and was firmly con- 
vinced of the importance of manual labor education. “Only those 
who are able to work both physically and mentally, will be able 
to solve the difficult problems concerning the practical organiza- 
tion of labor.” They will be “better able to understand the masses 
and will be better understood by them. .. .” 

Pisareff died after five years in prison. But his ideas, similar 
to Tolstoy’s, became well-known, though unrealized in practice. 
First, in 1849, at Yasnaia Poliana, Tolstoy began a school for 
peasants on his estate. Though soon closed, it was reopened. 
There he published many of his educational ideas in the peda- 
gogical journal, Yasnaia Poliana. 

For Tolstoy, as for Rousseau, there is one chief, if not single, 
rule in education: freedom. And it is not to be applied to a 
wealthy class education alone; it is for the peasant. Through 
Tolstoy is heard the voice of primitive peasants ground down by 
long ages of serfdom. He longs for escape from this past of 
bondage into freedom; he must do it through freedom, as essen- 
tial an element in the method of his education as it is in his life. 
With reference to this principle of freedom, Tolstoy finds fol- 
lowers in Posadoff and Shatsky. But Shatsky, certainly, adds ele- 
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ments that would shock Tolstoy, who holds that the school must 
give knowledge, but leave the moral nature of the child, his 
beliefs, to develop freely. Under this principle, schools may be 
changed entirely; they may become more like theaters, museums, 
libraries, discussion groups, where one studies and acquires what 
is congenial and useful to him. Later, the importance of a relig- 
ious influence was seen by Tolstoy. 

A decidedly scientific note in Russian pedagogy was struck 
by Oushinsky: “. . . Study the laws of that psychic being which 
you wish to direct and strive to conform these laws to those cir- 
cumstances to which you wish to apply them.” And, since edu- 
cation is to become a science, it must have definite purposes. As 
to these purposes, Oushinsky is clearly conservative, speaking in 
the interest of the ruling classes. Education must be religious, 
nationalistic, and of a class character. The nobility has contrib- 
uted most to society. But he does see new possibilities in the peas- 
ant; in fact, Oushinsky idealizes him. The peasant is possessed 
of a fine “patriarchal morality,” has honesty, independence, and 
capacities for humanity and comradeship—which, of course, 
many denied him. A higher education must be given him. But, 
since Oushinsky looks to the Church and local priests for it, one 
surmises the emancipation of the peasant would not be rapid. 

No pretense is made to a complete review of the new concep- 
tions of man. To what has been said, must be added that here 
and there experiment and practical advancement are to be seen 
along with theory. The educational committee of St. Petersburg 
(1894), after studying the question of elementary education, de- 
clared that universal but not compulsory education appears to 
be one of the most important and pressing problems, that it 
should be of a high grade, and free for all children. 

The experimental work of Zelenko, Schleger and Shatsky be- 
gan in Moscow about 1905, stimulated by observations made in 
the United States. The first experiment with Moscow charity 
pupils was made in Shelkovo and, in 1906, children’s workshops 
and clubs of the First Moscow Settlement were operating with 
about 450 pupils. Like other new experiments, like those of 
Froebel in Germany a hundred years before, this was little 
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esteemed by Moscow pedagogues of the regular schools and was 
under suspicion of the government. After about a year, Shatsky 
was arrested and the school closed, because it was ‘trying to 
plant socialism among little children.’ In 1909, the institution 
was revived under a new name and with only distinctly peda- 
gogical opportunities open to it. In 1911, the work was moved 
to the country, when the emphasis, according to Shatsky, was 
placed on (1) work in domestic and agricultural affairs, (2) ma- 
terial life growing out of economic life and activity, and (3) 
progress through self-help rather than by assistance from others. 
It was not until after the Revolution, however, that the project 
found itself in a truly congenial social and political environ- 
ment. 


es] 


These eighteenth and nineteenth century dreams of “new 
men” did not materialize. The objective itself was hazy, the 
programs incomplete, those in power generally too hostile, short- 
sighted, and devoted to their own immediate aggrandizement. 
Events of a catastrophic nature came to destroy the old structure. 
Nobility, private wealth, patriotic chauvinism, Slavophilism, 
patriarchal authority in the family, autocracy of the Tsar, and 
even Holy Orthodoxy, which many observers held to be so 
firmly rooted in the Russian soul, crashed amid the flames of the 
World War, Revolution and civil war. The World War was but 
a final, decisive factor in precipitating the Revolution. Many in 
Russia believed that had the Japanese War continued longer, 
disintegration of the government would have taken place and 
resulted in more substantial constitutional reforms.27 But 
autocracy steadied itself and reforms were delayed as much as 
possible. 

The fundamental determining factor in education, as in so- 
ciety in general, is economic in character. Such social factors as 
class lines, religious faith and political philosophies do not exist 
in a vacuum. While religious views and political conceptions 
often appear to be of primary importance in determining the 


27 Korf: Autocracy and Revolution in Russia, p. 68. 
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nature of social ideology, it is not because of their weight per se, 
but because they are the accepted notions of those who control 
economic wealth. A new ideology is being created in the Soviet 
Union because wealth has passed into the control of other hands. 
As the proletarian worker was far removed from Tsar, nobility, 
and intelligentsia, so is the new ideology far removed from that 
of the past; all that supported the power of nobility and Tsarist 
autocracy must give way to that which will support the new 
masters. The ideology of the new masters does not, of course, 
spring full-blown from the head of Zeus. It has been developed 
underground; it has been tempered in the flames of the class 
struggle in Germany, Russia, and elsewhere. Much of it came 
from French physiocrats and revolutionists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; other elements from German and English philosophers and 
humanitarians. It was not created, but crystallized, by Marx and 
Engels. Lenin and the Bolsheviks, at the Brussels Conference in 
1903, and even more in the furious heat of the Russian revolu- 
tions of 1905 and 1917 and subsequent reconstruction, have modi- 
fied it in terms of the twentieth century. Though not negating 
the facts of heredity, they assert the magnificent power of en- 
vironment to shape what heredity has given. The Party dicta- 
torship exercises supreme control over all economic life. With its 
influence they combine that of a new ideology over the inculca- 
tion of which they exercise an equally undisputed sovereignty. 
Lenin, like Erasmus, and other educators since long ages past, 
believed in the efficiency of training: “Give me,” said he, “five 
years to teach the children and the seed sown shall not be 
uprooted.” 

Some have expressed wonderment that so many Russians of 
radical and socialistic tendencies and others outside Russia, such 
as Kautsky, have refused to support the Communist political, 
economic, and educational experiment. Why? Are they not edu- 
cating the “new man,” long dreamed of? A partial reason for 
this disaffection is found in the fact that so many things the pre- 
revolutionary radicals strove for, free press, free speech, “free 
education,” free opinion, and so on, are denied by the iron dic- 
tatorship. It appears, therefore, that though the “new man” is to 
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reveal some of the characteristics sought after by would-be 
creators of the past, he will be repugnant to them in his total 
make-up, if the process is quite successful. 

What are the dominant mental traits of the “new person,” the 
Communist citizen? It is an easily observed fact that the lives 
of people of every society are controlled by relatively few central 
ideas. The new citizen of the Soviet Union either is dominated 
or is to be dominated by twelve. This analysis of him is based 
upon observation of his daily life and the processes of his formal 
education. The number might be elaborated by a detailed analy- 
sis, but the central characteristics would remain the same. The 
new citizen believes in, and can justify by Marxian dialectic, the 
dictatorship of the Communist Party, or as is generally said, the 
dictatorship of the Proletariat. He is militant in his defense and 
advocacy of it. He must be an activist. Though it seems a para- 
dox at first glance, he is to be class-conscious; yet his is to become, 
at the same time, a classless mind. He believes in universal labor, 
holds the laborer in high regard, and the exploiter in greatest 
contempt. His mind must be secular (dominated by science) and 
atheistic, political, collectivistic, non-nationalistic, and positively 
international. It must be healthy in the physical sense, a sound 
mind in a sound body. It is to be a sexless mind, i.e., recognizing 
no preferences based upon sex. He who possesses these is the 
“new man.” 

Mingling with the several classes of people in the Soviet 
Union, one is invariably impressed by the clash of the new 
ideology with the old. The “new mind” is growing, though not 
yet supreme. It is resolute, active, aggressive. The old is wavering, 
weakening, querulous, and only passively resistant. The division 
has been effected; the gulf between the two grows wider. 
Surely, if an “old” man were to meet the “new,” he might well 
greet him thus: “Ah, sir, a distinct universe walks about under 
your hat and under mine .. .” 





CHAPTER III 


A NEW SCHOOL 


“The aim of Soviet education is to build a ‘true culture,’ the ‘new society’ and 
the ‘new man.’ It is impossible to rend the veil of the future to read whether 
or not the Soviet Union will succeed in bringing forth the ‘new man,’ but if all 
schools were as completely unified and as zealously active as Shatsky’s, the 
probability would be greatly enhanced.” 

—Quotation from the text 


At twelve last night (November 4), when I arrived at the 15th 
raz-yezd, Obninsky, a cold, clammy, impenetrable darkness 
shrouded all. A hint of the last cold rain of autumn was in the 
air. How should I find my way to the “Colony of the Cheerful 
Life” a mile and a half or two distant, somewhere—I could not 
be sure of direction, in the unfriendly darkness—somewhere be- 
yond the woods that must stand there hidden by the blanket of 
night. What an uncongenial contrast with the light nights of 
the summer, when I had visited in 1928! It was too unpleasant 
for reflection. In the little waiting room was the same penetrating 
cold. In a back room, the red-capped nachalnik of the station was 
finishing up the voluminous paper records that are so character- 
istic of the tiniest Soviet offices. Everything looked sickly-yellow 
under the kerosene glow. After vainly courting the ministrations 
of Morpheus, on the little bench in the corner, it seemed wiser, 
considering the coldness of the night, to court the tall, gray- 
faced, red-capped nachalnik, instead. It was to me as though all 
the courtesy and affability of the ancien régime were combined in 
him as he listened to my tale of woe and immediately agreed to 
conduct me personally to Shatsky’s house, if I would only wait 
till he could fill out five more reports in triplicate ... 

43 
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When we reached Shatsky’s door, it was opened by a stooped 
old woman, half-sleeping, half-waking, who, though obviously 
skeptical of my explanation, pointed to a bunk in the corner be- 
hind the tall black stove. Shatsky was away, attending village 
meetings where the most important rural question of the past 
twelve years was being discussed—collectivization of farms. He 
would return soon. I slept well, but not long. A Spartan bed is 
conducive to virtue and there are many elements of the Spartan’s 
existence at the “Colony of the Cheerful Life.” At six I walked 
through the forest, earth frozen underfoot and black-limbed 
trees frozen in the clear November sky. Far-removed from the 
keen, swift winds that sometimes dam the waters of the Neva, 
bringing destruction to the streets of Peter’s capital, Obninsky 
and its environing fields and forest sleep as if touched by the 
hand of death. And over the stilled floral life lies the sparkling 
blanket of frost. How differently the cold comes here! It creeps 
in slowly, silently, penetrating everything. There is no bluster- 
ing rush, but there is no weakening, no retreat. 


2 


Kolya Anatolieff, one of the wandering “roofless” children till 
a few years ago, but now eighteen and ready for the art technicum 
(a middle technical school), having just finished the seven-year 
labor-school, is sitting before Shatsky sketching his portrait, at 
my request. While he is drawing, let me draw too—a picture of 
the past. 

Shatsky combines in himself something of the naturalism and 
revolutionary ardor of Rousseau, with greater activity, strength of 
body and health of mind; some of the reformer’s idealism of 
Pestalozzi, and his fatherly love of children, united with hard- 
ness of discipline and devotion to a purpose that is today found 
so abundantly among Communists; and the educational phi- 
losophy of Tolstoy, with his emphasis on the peasant’s import- 
ance, but minus the doctrine of peace and faith in the power of 
religion. It was, doubtless, upon the pattern of such nineteenth 
century educators as Tolstoy, Herzen and Dobroliuboff that 








SHATSKY 


(From a Pencil Drawing by Kolya Anatolieff) 
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Shatsky formed his educational thought,—perhaps not always, 
perhaps not often, but surely, nevertheless, for their philosophy 
of “education through freedom” was in the air he breathed, 
prior to the Revolution, though not much honored in practice. 
Then, too, after 1905, his thought was greatly influenced by the 
work of John Dewey; and by that of European educators who 
dealt with labor education. But it was old father Pestalozzi and 
the patriarchal figure of Tolstoy I thought I saw in the jovial 
person of Shatsky, surrounded by a heterogeneous mob of chil- 
dren who tugged unceremoniously at the skirt of his white 
roubashka when it was necessary to attract his attention; and the 
first impression was not dispelled by longer acquaintance. 
Rather it was deepened by his presence and address in their 
assembly, by his participation in a game of volley ball, and by 
his conversation. The picture of Pestalozzi and Tolstoy fades 
only when he speaks, affirming and expounding with glowing 
zeal the purpose of this education, the certainty of its success. 
Education, the school, must be part of life itself, and the out- 
standing feature of that life is the all-pervasive class struggle. 
Each must see it clearly, make the right choice, discipline himself 
and carry it on under the leadership of the Communist Party, 
and, if permissible, as an active member of the Party. Politics 
must not be separated from life, from school. Impartiality, se- 
cured by excluding politics from schools, Shatsky argues, is 
merely a clever trick of the bourgeoisie. 

As it is this political purpose, which has entered into his edu- 
cational thinking and practice, that distinguishes him from his 
pedagogical forebears and marks him as a Communist educator, 
one of the leaders in class pedagogy, it is interesting and profitable 
to study his development. To our question about his life, he 
gives, substantially, this reply: 


“Born in the family of a lower military official, I was early accus- 
tomed to a régime of discipline, obedience and religion. The fear 
that pervaded the houses of most small officials in the reactionary 
period of Alexander III, was felt in ours. As my father feared his 
superior, I was caused to fear and reverence mine. It appears I was 
capable enough and was able to enter the classical school, the atmos- 
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phere of which continued to be the same I had known at home. In it, 
I learned to make my first educational criticism: ‘Teachers always 
forget that they have been children; and cannot understand how 
cruel their teaching is.’ I could not but see how their attitude pro- 
moted the tendency to mischief, hatred, falsehood and seeking for 
marks rather than knowledge. It will improve, I thought, in the 
advanced classes. But it did not; and I lost absolutely the habit of 
systematic work. After studying Latin eight, and Greek six, years and 
less on French and German, though we should have read and spoken 
with ease, we could hardly read decently. I left school with an excel- 
lent certificate and limited knowledge, thinking, not without hope, 
that in the University all would be different. 

“Outwardly there was more freedom, but the professors were like 
the teachers, uninterested in the students, from whom they were sep- 
arated by great walls of examinations. From faculty to faculty I wan- 
dered, till finally, in my third year I casually made the happy choice 
of natural science. 

“But, as yet, I found no fundamental answer to my problem, 
though some influences were important. I read, and liked best, 
Dickens, Hugo and Tolstoy, and translated some of Zola. Philo- 
sophical, pedagogical and psychological works appealed to me most. 
Tolstoy’s protest against the routine of life and his belief that true 
work could be found only among the most oppressed people sank 
down deep into my mind. But I could not always agree with him. 
His What Is My Faith? I could not finish; but his description of 
Yasnaia Poliana gripped me by its contrast with my own early years 
at school; and his What Are We to Do? touched me so deeply that I 
refused for a time to do tutoring, as was the general practice of Uni- 
versity students to make money, since all cramming for examinations 
seemed to me not only useless, but positively harmful. When I did 
tutor, it was my delight to induce them to read, to conduct little 
experiments, physical and chemical and physiological in nature, and 
to cultivate their independent work. But usually I failed, the experi- 
ments were probably not properly concluded, parents sometimes dis- 
missed me, and again my pupils failed to pass their examinations. 
Yet if all seemed a failure, for me there was some measure of suc- 
cess, for I crystallized in my mind a few elements of a pedagogical 
system: physical work, independence of children, friendly relations 
between teacher and pupil with assistance to the latter, and absence 
of textbooks. 

“Tolstoy influenced me still further. I was fully convinced that 
cultural work among the broad masses, utterly lacking in cultural 
benefits, was the only truly valuable thing. I was indifferent at first to 
student revolts, meetings, speeches—useless ‘empty words.’ But, I 
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thought, perhaps I am wrong; I began to think more and more about 
it and, at the end of my course, saw clearly I must crystallize my 
own ideas and decide what réle to play in life. 

“At this point, again, Tolstoy influenced me. Though a typical 
product of town life, through him I saw my problem and built plans 
for work in the village. How could I do this, I, an ignorant man, 
hoping to help the village yet knowing nothing of agriculture? From 
1903 to 1905, I attended Moscow Agricultural Institute and, while 
there, took part in the political life of students, but did not join any 
group, as 1 noted much use of ‘empty words’ against which I 
inwardly revolted. What they talked of corresponded but little with 
the modest work I planned in the village school. I sought practicality, 
a scientific method of doing things. In this, the work of Professor 
Fortunatov was immensely valuable because of his method, despite 
the fact that agricultural statistics were far-removed, I thought, from 
my work as pedagogue. At this point I might have become a scien- 
tist; but political conditions of 1905 made work in the Academy 
impossible and an opportunity for real pedagogical experiment came 
which prompted a speedy choice of career. 

“In the work of the First Moscow Settlement, a transplantation of 
the American idea, I was associated with Schleger, Zelenko, Azare- 
vitch, Massolitinov, Poleteva and others. Here was a public work, 
for the working, poor people, aiming at the realization of labor edu- 
cation, self-government for children, satisfaction of their interests, and 
providing ever needed opportunity for the creative powers of all 
members. The first experiment with Moscow charity pupils was made 
at Shelkovo, in 1905; and in 1906, children’s workshops and clubs of 
the First Moscow Settlement were operating with about four hundred 
and fifty pupils. 

“Soon this ‘radical experiment,’ to which children rushed, attracted 
the unfavorable notice of conservative pedagogues, the suspicious, 
spying government, and a jealous clergy. It led, for a time, a semi- 
legal existence; and then, being officially pronounced politically dan- 
gerous, it was closed by action of the government. But a year later 
(1909) the work was partially revived in the ‘Work and Rest for 
Children,’ an organization which, for expediency, omitted much of 
the former work and devoted its energies to the narrower field of 
methods in the kindergarten, club work and the experimental school. 
It was no longer so easy to gain the support of men of wealth, the 
school was often searched, and its liquidation momentarily expected. 

“Wrestling with methods, in relation to children’s interests and the 
possible development of their capacities, I drew greatest assistance 
from the careful analysis by John Dewey, being deeply impressed by 
his ‘philosophy of pragmatism’ which persistently demanded care- 
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ful examination of theoretical ideas in their practical application. 
G. Stanley Hall and his ‘problematic conclusions’ seemed to me of 
questionable value; as also much work that I saw when traveling in 
Scandinavia, Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, and France, in 1910, 
and again, in 1913-14. There was much excellent technique, many 
institutions and systems, but too narrow a treatment of the problem 
of labor education. Some exception I make, however, of the work 
of DeCroly; and the newly founding Jean Jacques Rousseau Institute 
was of great interest to me. But nothing there was to me as signifi- 
cant or interesting as what came to us from America. But, if Dewey 
and Tolstoy have exerted an influence, their idea of ‘free education’ 
is untenable. From my experience, I know that there is no free child; 
there is only a child, reflecting different training influences of envi- 
ronment. Therefore, behavior of the child should receive considerable 
social correction. It is here that we must correct the theory of 
Dewey.” 


It is here, of course, that free education ends for Shatsky and 
indoctrination begins. To this point Dewey is useful, but his 
philosophy of freedom in education, useful in a democracy, can- 
not be tolerated in a dictatorship which declares its intention to 
reform society according to a given pattern. “Free education” 
would educate men for freedom; by directed education, the 
Communist would create a society, molded to heart’s desire, but 
cutting athwart many of the tendencies of human nature and 
negating many traditions that, if not nature, have become like 
second nature. 


Shatsky continues: 


“But it is not in method, narrowly construed, that our greatest 
work lay. As early as 1911, our work was carried out into the coun- 
try where emphasis was placed on domestic and agricultural labor, life 
growing out of economic affairs of the community; and upon prog- 
ress through self-help rather than through assistance from others. We 
saw that success could not be achieved through separate experimental 
institutions; all must be unified in a central station. In 1912, the plan 
for an Experimental Station for Children was worked out and partly 
realized in practice, embracing the kindergarten, secondary school, 
clubs, workshops, libraries and the children’s labor colony. It was 
again put forward in 1915, and a little money, received from the 
Moscow city government, was used to promote experimental educa- 
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tional work. Finally, with the success of the October Revolution, all 
the plans, including the organization of an area for rural work in 
Kaluga government, were unified as the First Experimental Station 
of Narkompros,—the Peoples’ Board of Education. 

“In 1917, my idea of labor education took a definite form, now in 
keeping with a new political insight, and influenced profoundly by 
Krupskaya and the works of Marx and Lenin, whom I number 
among my greatest teachers. The labor school must be a perfect or- 
ganization of children’s life, must give them all-round development 
on the social and labor sides, and must satisfy intellectual and emo- 
tional demands. And yet, we had had no considerable experience. 
We had only important problems. We could only draw outlines and 
elaborate them later. Our outlines and theories, many derived from 
abroad, had to be modified for transplanting to Russian soil. Most 
important was the realization that in our education, the political 
impartiality which marked the theory and practice of bourgeois coun- 
tries was incapable of application and undesirable. I became more 
and more convinced that the bourgeoisie cannot be a great influence 
in educational work, cannot plough deep new furrows of educational 
thought, though they may work out organization and methodical 
technique. 

“Our aim is to build true culture. No nation has done so yet. True 
culture must be founded on the good of all. School, educational phi- 
losophy and political life must all be united. No true educational 
philosophy can be founded in a predatory society. The uniformity 
and order of a disciplined, collective society is better than the chaos 
and waste that are inevitable in a ‘free’ and individualistic one. To 
lay the educational bricks in building socialism, is the high duty of 
current pedagogy. I wish to take part in this work till the end of life.” 


x! 


If Shatsky’s account of himself shows a man filled with a 
revolutionary ardor for a work that he has just come to see 
entirely, in the past twelve years, it does but deepen the impres- 
sion gained from teachers and pupils in all the schools under his 
direction, to a somewhat less extent. Every day, as I went to 
schools throughout the entire Union, from the White to the 
Black Sea and from the Baltic to the Afghan border, I felt I 
was mounting the ramparts and watching the laying of the 
bricks of socialist construction. Shatsky’s schools stand as a 
model, a measuring stick for all the rest. After observing over 
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five hundred others, I see in his a miniature, slightly ideal, for 
all the Union. The intensity of loyalty to the “new man,” the 
new citizen, whom they seek to educate, varies, and the equip- 
ment with which the different localities work, likewise; but the 
outlines of the task remain the same. 

Briefly we may repeat that the “new man” of which Russians 
have long dreamed and upon whose education they are now 
feverishly working, must be a supporter of the dictatorship, a 
collectivist, class-conscious, till the day of complete Communism 
arrives and classes shall be no more; his must be an active, 
militant, political, international, secular and anti-religious mind; 
he must be physically and mentally healthy; and his mind shall 
make no distinction of sexes, races or nationalities, for they are 
fully equal before the law. 

In Shatsky’s schools, theory does not run far ahead of practice. 
Emphasis is laid upon a careful survey of the villages’ economic 
and social needs. The schools work on the basis of these findings. 
Since 1911, Shatsky has held to the motto: “Children are the 
workers of the future.” All education must be connected with 
work. The pedagogical process includes: (a) social, economic and 
physio-geographical conditions of a region; (b) psychological 
and physiological peculiarities of those to be educated, which in- 
cludes adults as well as the youth of the community; and (c) the 
activity of the teachers. The last is more or less obvious. The 
work for adults includes libraries, clubs, organization of song 
fests, theatricals, lectures, concerts, conferences for women on 
their special problems, and political work. 

Many of these efforts can be, and are, brought to bear on press- 
ing problems of the moment. At my recent visit, the topics of 
greatest concern were collectivization and the Five-Year Plan. 
These themes ran through all the work of the school, most 
prominent in social science, of course. The children seemed as 
excited by this gigantic endeavor as if a great foreign war were 
being fought and the papers filled with it every day. The war 
was actually on their own school ground. There was much talk 
of “socialistic competition.” I watched the boys and girls one 
morning piling wood; they were “Saturdaying,”—ie., using 
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their rightful holiday to do a piece of work, to earn some money 
to contribute to the work of one or another of the numerous 
societies operating throughout the length and breadth of the 
Soviet land. The walls are covered with slogans: “Everything for 
the Five-Year Plan”; “The Sovhoz [Soviet farm] and Kolkhoz 
[collective farm] are the foundations of our socialism”; “Let us, 
the children of October, celebrate our Revolution.” 

Established since 1911, the “Colony of the Cheerful Life” has 
grown to a nine-year labor school with forty-five pupils in the 
First Grade (8-12) and one hundred and seventy-five in the Sec- 
ond Grade (12-17). At the colony itself there is no kindergarten. 
But there are three near at hand and five are located in some of 
the thirteen villages associated under the direction of Shatsky; 
there are thirteen schools of the First Grade and two of the 
Second Grade in these villages. 

Today (November 5) I arose early and, with a piece of sugar 
and a large slice of black bread for breakfast, without waiting 
for tea, set out to make a circuit of Samsona, Belkino and Potres- 
ova; tomorrow I shall see Kreevskoe and Kabitzino, perhaps. 
Two small boys obligingly agree to guide my steps that I may 
not lose time looking for a village. Let us look at some of the 
classes... . At Kreevskoe we enter a rough little building, with 
two rooms. Inside, the kindergarten walls are neat and white; 
in the other room the logs are bare. Everywhere are decorations 
of colored paper cuttings, appropriate for the coming holiday. 
Red paper flags predominate. Pictures of Lenin, Stalin and other 
political heroes are numerous. There are tables and small chairs 
in the kindergarten; rough desks, two blackboards, a few maps, a 
small case for books, and a counting frame are in the other room. 
On a little stove between the two is a pot of soup preparing for 
lunch. The village is a small one. There are eighteen in the 
kindergarten; and nineteen in the second and fourth groups. 
The little children are idle as I come; the older ones have gone 
with the teachers, a young woman and young man, to gather 
more materials for decoration. In the kindergarten much stress is 
laid on hygiene. “Cleanliness is the way to health,” says a slogan. 
Towels, soap, basins, brooms and so on are neatly arranged along 
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the wall. The teacher arrives. The tiny kindergarteners begin to 
set the table. All is orderly. The work is carried on in accord with 
the system of self-government which begins with kindergarten 
and continues everywhere in higher schools and universities. 
All children are members of some commission; each commission 
or artel has its appointed field of work. Naturally, the teacher 
supervises occasionally; but the children do the work. The do- 
mestic economy committee having set the table, I gladly accepted 
their invitation to have a bowl of soup. 

At Kabitzino, I entered one of the tiniest and, at the same time, 
one of the most gorgeous country schools I have ever seen. Its 
low walls could scarcely be seen for their multi-colored, challeng- 
ing decorations. The teacher, an ardent, spirited young woman, 
kept eyes wide open, and mouths too, occasionally, by her ani- 
mated presentation of the story of the Revolution. Then followed 
recitations and oratory by the children, all on revolutionary and 
social themes, in which they vied with the teacher for excellence 
of manner. There was no mediocre performance. Outside, the 
teacher donned her brown fur cap and all of us made a pil- 
grimage to the seat of village pride,—a new brick school build- 
ing, not quite finished. In such a village, I thought, there are 
none who doubt the advent of the “new man.” But, as we moved 
homeward, a tall, red-faced, red-bearded peasant joined me. 
“You have a fine new school,” I said. “Yes, but we are not tree. 
Our education is used to maintain power, not for freedom... 
A fine new building, yes, but we do not live well .. .” Thus, 
in all corners of the Union, the skeptic is found. . . . He is more 
often an old rather than a young person. 

The method of groups one to four is described as the “com- 
plex.” But this term always refers to the organization of ma- 
terials rather than simply the method in the class room. The 
“complex” organization has been developed partly as a result 
of the influence of the project method. The complexes are broad 
projects, themes to be stressed, and are all interrelated. Nine 
themes occupy the first year: first steps in school; autumn work 
in the family; care of health; (participation in the October 
Revolution holiday); preparation for winter and winter work; 
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life and work of winter; (the program for Lenin’s day); ap- 
proach of spring and preparation for its labors; spring work and 
children’s share in it; participation in the holiday, the First of 
May; and participation in an exhibit of the school work. All 
subject matter is interwoven in these nine themes. The topics in 
parentheses do not belong to the nine, but the October Revolu- 
tion theme has, in the official program of Narkompros, three 
days; and Lenin’s Day is assigned three more. 

In the classes one may, often does, find a marked similarity 
to schools seen everywhere else in the world. Questions by 
teachers and pupils, recitation, reading, declaiming, conversa- 
tion, are generally used, but it is clear that the textbook practice 
is not always avoided, though it generally is so, in the First 
Grade of the Labor School. 

Beyond the First Grade, the method generally employed is 
called the “laboratory system”; this is only faintly like the origi- 
nal system of Dalton, Massachusetts. They have no use for the 
mechanical details of the original; yet, it cannot be said that the 
system, as modified, is not open to many objections. In the 
Second Grade, systematic study of subjects is the rule. Construc- 
tive experiments and changes are going on. Tasks or problems 
are assigned, studied and reported on; but inadequate laboratory 
and library facilities, not only at the “Colony of the Cheerful 
Life,” but in most of the schools visited, reduces the actual per- 
formance to something like ordinary class room recitations. 
Several notable exceptions to this were seen. They are the ideal 
of the less fortunate schools. Apologies for imperfect method 
are heard everywhere; and the cause most frequently assigned 
is lack of funds for equipment. 

In the social sciences little reference is made to anything 
earlier than feudalism. The rdle of the rich and well-born and 
the priests of religion, as oppressors of the workers, is always 
stressed. The French Revolution, revolution in England, Ger- 
many’s Revolution of 1848, the Russian Revolution of 1905 and 
finally that of 1917, are favorite themes for historical study and 
are universally enthusiastically presented. With them in impor- 
tance rank all phases of present life, both of workers in the 
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Union and in capitalist lands, with collectivization of farms, the 
building up of industry and the whole Five-Year Plan taking 
the leading place at present. 

Today the lesson is the Revolution of 1905. Books are dis- 
tributed and the pupils study together in groups of four or six 
to each book. There are seventeen boys and girls. The room is 
clean but bare, save for pictures of political heroes here and there 
and a few posters with the customary slogans. After fifteen or 
twenty minutes, discussion begins. The 1905 Revolution is only a 
starting point; discussion drifts quickly to the developments in 
1917, the peasant question, peculiarities of the Revolution in 
different parts of the Union, capitalist intervention and the 
famine. 

Shatsky and I go to the new physics laboratory. Two build- 
ings have been recently erected, creating an appearance quite 
different from that of 1928. He is proud of the laboratory, which, 
though only partially equipped, lays emphasis on practical work 
in electricity, cream separator, sewing machine, tractor and auto- 
mobile mechanics. There a boy is magnetizing a nail and another 
is working with vacuum jars. The teacher is an elderly man, 
selected for his practical knowledge and ability. Physics begins 
in the first year of the Second Grade and runs to its close. 

Self-government at the “Cheerful Life” is a very prominent 
means of education, as in other schools of the Union. The Gen- 
eral Assembly of all pupils meets once in ten days. The founda- 
tion of self-government is in the classes, each of which has its 
chief and its several committees (sanitary, instruction, economic, 
and so on). The chief, dizhurnia, of each class is to be present 
earlier to see that all is in order. If any disturbance or question 
arises, the chief must direct measures of correction. These com- 
mittees are elected and serve one month. 

An executive committee, which serves three months, formu- 
lates a program for the whole school. Sanitation, provision of 
food, club work, dining room and “socially useful work” are 
each and all under the care of a special commission acting for 
the whole school. 

The last of these, socially useful work, from the social com- 
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munity’s standpoint is the most significant. It organizes work in 
the villages, distributes books, carries on agitation and practical 
efforts to liquidate illiteracy, promotes higher political education 
and collectivization and carries on anti-religious propaganda. An 
information service gives aid to peasants who seek it. On the 
First of May, the plan for the summer’s work is presented; on 
November Seventh, anniversary of the Revolution, a report is 
made on what was actually accomplished. Leadership in this 
“socially useful work” is always in the hands of Komsomols and 
Pioneers. 

Tonight, in all the village schools, special programs are being 
carried out. Delegations are sent from the Colony to strengthen 
the bond with the villages. I join that to Dobrovo. After a good 
dinner (all meals have a holiday air today), we set out. The 
road through woods and fields is bad; many stumble, but all 
are cheerful. The Pioneers keep up a steady stream of folk and 
revolutionary songs. After an hour, perhaps less, we reach the 
new log school, small but strongly constructed. There are twenty- 
two in the kindergarten. Beyond this, the school has two groups 
only. The room is jammed with peasant men and women. On 
the walls are newspapers, flags, slogans, revolutionary and politi- 
cal pictures; on the table the radio almost bursts with the volume 
of the Internationale. 

The head of the student organization calls to order and speaks 
of the importance of the Five-Year Plan and the Kolkhoz (col- 
lective farm) movement. The Pioneer representative speaks; also 
the teacher of Dobrovo adds an enthusiastic speech on the same 
themes. Mrs. Shatsky addresses them more extensively on the 
Five-Year Plan, points to the important fact that, in all other 
lands, power is in the hands of capitalists, and the significant 
lack of planned economy among them. In this respect, she de- 
clares, the Soviet Union is ahead. She compliments the women 
especially on their new freedom and reminds them of the cost 
paid for their freedom. All stand in awed and respectful silence. 
Then follow three speeches, one of which heaps ridicule on the 
Five-Year Plan. As they listened to Feodor, the poor, dark peas- 
ant, the idealism of the youngsters who had been singing so 
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lustily on the way must have experienced a shock. These darkest 
minds are the ones they must illuminate, or at least convince. A 
barrage of practical questions is hurled at Madame Shatsky. 
“How much will we get for milk, in the collective?” The order 
is not very good; they must be repeatedly called to order. But 
it is clear that here is an open forum for the peasant; none seem 
to be repressed, though other classes in society may be. Shatsky 
answers some questions at length; and promises to answer 
others, which demand study, at the next meeting. The cultural 
program follows the political. A dramatic piece depicts the ter- 
rible life of school children in Germany. It sounds curious, con- 
sidering the officially friendly relation between the Soviet Union 
and Germany. All signs of animosity that appeared during the 
discussions disappeared as all joined in the Internationale at the 
end of the meeting. With much joviality the meeting broke up 
after its four- or five-hour sitting. 

An elaborate program at the “Colony of the Cheerful Life” is 
given before the students leave for their great holiday. The Five- 
Year Plan, as it relates to the villages and to us here at the 
Colony, is the theme of an address. All Komsomols and Pioneers 
must adopt the slogan: “All for the Collective Farm.” A girl 
speaks on “Our Work at School”; another on our attainments in 
the past and hopes for the future (she is a delegate from a dis- 
tant village); a laboring man brings greetings from railroad 
workers; Shatsky speaks earnestly, with prophetic inspiration, 
indeed, bringing a message on the part of scientific educational 
workers of Narkompros. He urges the importance of codpera- 
tive labor. It is not enough to belong to the “Colony of the 
Cheerful Life.” One must be an active member of Red Com- 
munist society. All have seen what we have done in the past 
few years; we shall work and do more wonderful things in the 
next five. Be Red comrades, builders of the new Red society. 
His address is long and loudly applauded. 

An old gray-haired man speaks on the need of greater anti- 
religious and anti-alcohol propaganda. Fight the narrowness, 
seclusion and darkness of the peasant. Bring him out into the 
class-conscious world society. Cause him to know that the work- 
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ers and peasants of the whole world must unite. Our Five-Year 
Plan is a gigantic step towards socialism. Our sacrifices for it are 
sacrifices for the preservation of the gains of the October Revo- 
lution. 

At this point a report was read by one of the students, on 
behalf of the primary and secondary schools of the Colony, set- 
ting forth what they had actually done towards the realization 
of their plans for work, adopted the preceding spring. Probably 
nothing can be said that would indicate better the ways in 
which student bodies identify their activities with those of 
society around them: 


“1, We have introduced the uninterrupted year! and, since October 
20, have introduced the five-day week with the usual day of rest 
for fellow workers and pupils. 

2. We have abolished to 100 per cent absenteeism in our schools 

(though not everywhere). 

3. We have organized the following campaigns: 

a. Anti-religious campaign, in five villages. 

b. Campaign for industrialization, i.e., we have worked... 
with the purpose of buying loans with money we earned. 

c. Campaign and exhibition for raising the yield and for col- 
lectivization. 

Taking part in all above-mentioned campaigns, the pupils de- 
livered reports and lectures and organized concerts. 

4. We have organized six societies for the purpose of: 

a. Helping the peasants tend the established minimum of area 
under cultivation. 

b. Helping increase the yield. 

c. Keeping contact with the pupils of the primary school by 
making them take part in the cultivation of areas given to the 
school. 

In four villages we carried out experiments with fertilizers on 
such school areas. In the village of Kabitzino, the experi- 
ments were carried out on separate areas. The work with the 
experiments was carried out by the pupils of the primary 
school, with the assistance of other members of the Colony 
and also of our fellow laborers. 

5. We distributed books from our library among the peasants of 
four neighboring villages. 
1 The uninterrupted year and week system, introduced in the autumn of 1929, 


whereby industry was to profit by continuous operation of the plant, appears to 
have now been given up, according to recent dispatches, summer, 1931. 
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. Worked in the joiner’s shop in one village and in the book- 
binder’s shop in another. 

7. Installed radio in the house of a poor peasant. 

8. Gave drawing lessons in one school. 

g- Made plans of our school area and our village. 

10. Introduced physical exercises among the pupils. 

11. Organized concerts, shows and lectures on literature. 

12. Organized a traveling picture theatre. 

13. Organized magic lantern lectures. 

14. Inspected the crops. 

15. Judged the kitchen garden of the primary school as an exemplary 
one. 

16. Secured subscriptions for the loan among members of our Col- 
ony, each member giving 50 copecks. 

17. Organized work on Saturday afternoons. 

18. Took part in the autumn sowing campaign, ?.e., helped poor 
peasants to plough fallow land. 

1g. Introduced the wall newspaper.” 
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Following the report on accomplishments of the summer, 
a plan of work for the coming winter was proposed and 
adopted: 

“1, To organize Pioneer sections among the pupils of the village 

schools. 

2. Work out a plan for organization of the youths’ collective farm 

in the Colony and to make this farm a base. 

3. Organize with the assistance of the Young Communist League a 
campaign for the propagation of the idea of collectivization 
among village young people and to draw them into the ‘youths’ 
collective farm; and to propagate among the peasants of the 
neighboring villages the idea of collective farming. 

| . To abolish to 100 per cent the absenteeism in our schools. 

. To make pupils of the primary school introduce the uninter- 
rupted year and five-day week.? 

{ . Organize lectures on current politics and on the Five-Year Plan. 

} . Continue the anti-religious campaign. 

{ . Organize concerts for the young people in the villages. 

} . To render all possible assistance in the abolition of the dark 

sides of village life (drinking and illiteracy). 

{| 10. The Moscow pupils with whom we are in close contact should 

| help in the industrialization of our agriculture, while our task 

" 
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2See note 1, p. 57. 
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is to apply agricultural implements to such an extent as to turn 
our individual economies into one powerful collective. 

11. Try to organize a dairy society. 

12. Promote the spread of the state loans. 

13. Keep a close contact with the town pupils. 

“The meeting, devoted to the twelfth celebration of the October 
Revolution, with an attendance of two hundred people, declares that 
it will give all its energy to the reconstruction of our village. Under 
the leadership of the Communist Party and the Young Communist 
League, we are building a new socialistic village and keeping a strict 
watch for our enemies, 7. ¢., well-to-do peasants and other dangerous 
people. We shall neither diminish our watchfulness nor relax our 
struggle with them. 

“Long live our new socialistic village! 

“Long live the young army of builders of socialism! 

“Long live the bond between town and country! 

“Long live World-wide October and the Communist Party!” 


Then followed dramatics, music and declamations. Kolya 
Anatolieff, once homeless and unfed, but now fully awake to 
the world around him, reads his poem, “Our Path,” setting forth 
for his comrades his conception of the struggle for the new life. 


Away, begone, you cheating priests 
With holidays devoted to the saints; 
Away with ancient, vain deceiving lies 
That should not shadow our young eyes. 


Let the old faithful be to God, 

If they don’t want to go with us; 
Believing God, they near their graves, 
But to us open the shining ways. 


To socialism leads our way 
Lighted up by the Red star's ray; 
In Lenin’s steps we follow, hearty, 
And loyal to the Soviet’s Party. 


Freely, cheerily, we build 

Our life in quite a different way; 
The Five-Year Plan 1s in our mind, 
We march ahead, nor look behind. 
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Instead of former tipsy Sundays 

We've a five-day week and no blue 
Mondays; 

We've done full many a weary chore. 

Twelve years are past; and there'll be 
more. 


In cities, works and factories rise 
In creative power the village vies; 
Sufficient powers for all our need 
Were by the Revolution freed. 


The aim of Soviet education is to build a “true culture,” the 
“new society” and the “new man.” It is impossible to rend the 
veil of the future to read whether or not the Soviet Union will 
succeed in bringing forth the “new man”; but if all schools were 
as completely unified and as zealously active as Shatsky’s, the 
probability would be greatly enhanced. 


CHAPTER IV 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 


“Read books and newspapers.” 
—A Labor School slogan 


I 


As I walked, last summer, in a Moscow street 

I did not bother to watch my feet— 

For, compared with Philly, the crowds were rare 

And traffic cops hadn’t much business there— 

So, it chanced one day, as 1 watched them not, 

That they took me into the “Gosizdat”— 

“Now what is that?” you'll be sure to exclaim, 

So I'd better just pause right now and explain; 

It's the publishing house where they print “propa- 
gandy;” 

And other things, too, if they come in handy— 

And whom did I meet but a man, Mexeen, 

Who had more kids’ books than I'd ever seen: 

Old and new from every strand— 

Britain, China, France and Lapland... 

The old and strange, his own possessions; 

The native, new, Soviet creations .. 


It was thus, in an unexpected and aimless fashion, that this 
chapter on children’s literature came to be written. Its prepara- 
tion did not continue, however, along such unpremeditated 
paths. It was my good fortune to meet a few authors of chil- 
dren’s books in an unofficial, informal manner: Mexeen, Mar- 
shak and Chukovsky. Samples of children’s books were secured 
chiefly from the State Publishers, in Moscow; others were picked 
up in Nizhni-Novgorod, Kazan, Vladikavkaz, Batum, Odessa, 
Samarkand, Minsk, and Leningrad. Sixty-two different titles 
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were collected in 1928; two years later, two hundred more were 
added. No attempt is made here to describe children’s maga- 
zines, such as T'he Hedgehog—a monthly journal for young chil- 
dren—or Soviet Youngsters—a children’s literary collection—and 
so on; but it may be stated that an examination of them reveals 
fundamentally the same tendencies to be found below. The same 
may also be said of Die Trompete, issued in German, at Khar- 
kov, for children of adolescent years and the Pioneers especially. 
All are now available for students, in the Penniman Memorial 
Library of Education, University of Pennsylvania. The contents 
have been studied and the titles classified under five main heads: 
I. Those dealing most intimately with various phases of the 
child’s environment 
Il. The wonder-world of machines and inventions; how 
things are made 
III. Stories, from far and near, ancient and modern 
IV. Conundrums and stories, testing and directing perception 
V. Purely imaginative and somewhat boisterous entertain- 
ment. 


The books in I are primarily about (a) the child’s own self- 
world and phases of the not-self-world with which a close iden- 
tity is felt; (b) animal and plant life; (c) stories about pets; 
(d) health and hygiene; (e) toys and toy-makers; and (f) chil- 
dren’s organizations. 

In I (a) one encounters children in various natural situa- 
tions, surrounded by a world of interesting things, living and 
moving. Vengroff, in Cheerekee e Puzrekee, introduces birds, 
squirrels, dogs, horses, cows, loaded sleds, chickens, goats, men 
with tractors, men installing electric lights, and mother with the 
baby. All are doing real things. Vanyushka appears with a hot 
cheese pie (yes, one can see it steaming) and explains to Liagash, 
the dog, who asks for some: 


Get out, you old brown head; 
I must first try some myseif ... 


This group dealing with activities and interests of the child’s 
world is the largest, and makes up fully fifty per cent of the 
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collection. It may begin, appropriately, with Our Morning, by 
Shervinsky, Our Breakfast, by Mirovitch, or A Merry Breakfast, 
by Faydya. Let us sit down: 


The samovar ts boiling, boiling, 

White steam puffing out in 
clouds ... 

Nurse brings the tea pot 

And turns on the spigot... 


The moo-cow, Burenushka, 
Is bringing milk for all; 
See, mother Matronushka 

Is coming with the pail... 


Gaily skip the children, 

Bringing up the chairs; 

On all are painted pictures 

So each may know it’s theirs ... 


After breakfast, one can enjoy the Snow from the Sky, by Zak, 
race through the Gay [rain] Storm with Guryan, scoot down 
Little Hills on a sled with Barto, go to school and learn to be 
grammatical with Priobrazhensky, or spend the time joyously 
with Pasternak on the Merry-go-round. Guryan’s Riding and 
A Promenade, Shatiloff’s Skiing, Kovalensky’s Motor Boat, or 
Krugoff’s Hatchet may offer more appealing activities to others. 
Some may like to go to see life on the river, as described in the 
brilliant pages of Bedensky, Evenbach and Ostrunoff, or take 
an exciting trip to Ryazan with Mr. Zak. But these are too 
grown up and adventurous for the youngest children. They will 
no doubt stay at home or go to the kindergarten where they can 
spend a Day with Timothy (Barto and Guryan), with the Fine 
Toys of Saharoff, or Come and Play with Mirovitch: 


Let's gol Let’s gol 
And play in the sand. 
Put it in the corner, 


Carry it by hand... 
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Oh, yes, then we'll play animals and the chairs will be cages. 


Let Mitya be the lion 
And Grisha be a bear; 
Vasenka, an elephant, 
And Katya be a hare... 


Not all the books represent free play entirely. Some point out 
what is good and useful to do, what is socially approved of, in 
a collective society. We Set the Table, by Kovalensky, shows 
children helping in a happy family and is hard to harmonize 
with the visions of Communist leaders of 1917-1920. In Zubareff’s 
Order and Disorder it is, of course, obvious which is better; such 
is the case, also, in Barto’s Which Is the Better Way? The theme 
stressed is cooperation. 

Far from aiming at amusement entirely, one might say, with 
great justice, that the primary purpose is instruction, coupled 
with entertainment. The didactic purpose is particularly strong 
in those which represent grown-up activities, the sources of 
materials and how things are made. Chukovsky takes us to the 
Happy Workers—a cobbler, a butcher, a seamstress, a chimney 
sweep—and drops his pill of instruction in a lake of fun. 
Mukoseeff shows how useful is the tinsmith who makes buck- 
ets, pipes, trumpets, and Red Stars which stand for October. 
Chetverikoff’s Kustarni Shop shows toys and useful objects 
in process of construction. All about newspapers (except their 
propaganda) is explained by Smirnoff and others. Marshak 
and Lebedeff tell how a Plane Makes a Plane. The progress of 
Bread from the field to the table is related by Froman in un- 
usually striking pages of text and illustration. A visit to the 
station ends in the Story of an Orange, by Shervinsky. Engel’s 
Young Worker watches the chips and shavings fly in the car- 
penter shop; Mukoseeff’s How Senka Made a Knife shows the 
importance of useful work in the steel shop; while Ilyin and 
Evenbach trace a cowhide from the meadows to our feet. 
Smirnoff and others, in What from What, explain the crea- 
tion-process of many articles of apparel from cap to pantaloons 
and galoshes; and, in Each One Does His Work, the authors 
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explain the important relation of the peasant and the Red 
Army which will protect him, and the functions of others up 
to the president of the All-Union Executive Committee: 


“Once upon a time there was a boy. One day he went for a walk 
out of town into the field. And he saw a peasant plowing the land 
with a tractor. The boy approached him and asked: ‘What will you 
do when the field will be finished?’ ‘Don’t you know,’ answered the 
peasant, ‘I shall sow the rye, and then, when it grows, I shall cut 
and thrash it. Then I shall take the grain to a mill. There it will be 
ground into flour. And then the flour will be made into bread.’ The 
boy reflected and said: “This is fine. Only the trouble is that you 
might sow the field, and the enemy will come in summer and tramp 
out all the rye. You will be left without bread. What will you do 
then?’ The peasant answered: “The enemy won’t come. And even if 
they do, they probably will never reach my fields.’ ‘Why won’t he 
reach your fields?’ ‘Too long to explain. But if you want to know,— 
over there are the tents. Run there and you will be told.’ 

“The boy went to the tents and saw the Red soldiers cleaning their 
guns. The boy looked and asked: ‘Why do you clean the guns?’ ‘So 
that they shoot better. It may happen that the enemy will come and 
will tramp the peasant’s fields and will leave us without bread. So we 
are preparing the guns for that case.’ The boy thought and said: 
‘This is fine. But here is the trouble. You will shoot the enemy and 
he will shoot you. He will wound you all; what will you do then?’ 
‘He won’t wound everybody,’ answered the Red soldiers, ‘and if he 
should wound us, many will live just the same.’ ‘Why will they live?’ 
‘Too long to explain. If you want to know, over there stands a long 
building. Go in there. They will tell you.’ ” 


With all these activities before him, youth is naturally ask- 
ing always, with Mayakovsky, What Shall I Be—carpenter, 
joiner, engineer, doctor, hand-worker, railway worker, tram- 
way conductor, chauffeur, flyer, sailor? 


What shall I be? 

My years are growing... 
I'll soon be seventeen. 
What shall I do? 


Making furniture is hard. 
First one takes a log of wood, 
Then one saws it into boards, 
Long and flat... 
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Perhaps it will be better, if 


I fill the tank with benzine, 
Spin propellor, start the engine, 
Motor off into the sky, 

Where birds sing and ’round me 


Aye 


But, in the meantime, there are a few years left. We can go 
with Guryan who pictures Achmet and the Vegetable Garden— 
a real garden from which thieves actually try to steal; the 
children protect it... 


Who just passed behind the fence, 
Glided softly through the gate? ... 
There upon the path he stands 

With the creeping shadows blends. 
There upon the garden-bed, 

In the moonlight silvery-clad, 

Kids can clearly see the thief 
Unsuspecting any grief... 

Mouth filled with a ripe tomato... 
Digging up a nice potato... 
Shura whispers, “Come at once 
Do not give the thief a chance .. 
Seized and felled him, 

Held and dragged him... 

[To the Cheka, I suppose! ] 


” 


Mirovitch’s Nasha Ulitza gives a colorful picture of what 
goes on in Our Street. Michailovsky tells of Natasha who, by 
the way, did not like her kasha, 


For the spoon was large 
And the porridge dry; 
It had no sugar... 
Which made her cry. 


But in spite of all this, she must protect it against dog and 
cat and cock and hen, who all seem to prize it highly. Mexeen 
touches a similar theme in Kto Smel, Tot e Syel. V Dyetskom 
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Sadu (In the Children’s Garden), a collection by pre-school 
girls of Tver, contains short pieces about The River, On the 
Machine, The Crows, In the Snow, About the Fire, Summer, 
and Red October. There is purposeful motion in every picture. 
Kolya, only seven, is hurrying to the kindergarten. He likes to 
go. It is pleasant to work and play, and sometimes fight, with 
comrades there. Today he’s going earlier, for, he explains, in 
answer to his mother’s question, the teacher has promised to 
give them a saw; he has decided to make an aeroplane, and 
must be there first to get the saw. He is in a hurry, for one 
sees him hurrying; he gets the saw, one sees him sawing; and 
he builds the plane, or, at least, the wings. 

Fedorchenko depicts primitive modes of travel in various 
parts of the world: the Laplander and his reindeer, the Eski- 
mo’s dog-team, the elephant, broncho, ass and camel; and 


The ostrich, too, 

Who runs so fast... 
When he starts to trot 
Better hold on faster 
[That is, if you want] 
To prevent disaster. 


Marshak’s Master (carpenter) shows an attractive, red-shirted, 
youthful Bolshevik on the cover (I’m aware, of course, that 
many will say: “That’s another bit of their exquisite, but fiend- 
ish, propaganda”) who meanders through the pages, in vivid 
pictorial form, chopping, sawing, driving nails and, meanwhile, 
lets us know that, though, as carpenter, 


I’m really quite a master, 

A buffet is too hard an object, 

A bench had better be my project... 
It will go much faster. 


Then the hammer downward went, 
Like a worm the nail has bent; 

So another one he took, 

But it bent just like a hook... 
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That darn nail just drives me madl 
It 1s crooked, bent and bad... 

To make a bench is no good game 
Guess I'll try a picture frame... 


Many of the books deal with life at school, though it is not 
so indicated in the titles. The Hedgehog, a monthly magazine 
for children of the earliest school years, had an interesting story, 
“Bukan,” in the fifth number, 1928. The theme, the necessity of 
setting a good example, is one that often appears: 


“One day, when I came to school, I was met... by Mishka 
Gorokoff. ‘Have you seen what an ass they made of our Bukan?’ he 
asked. ‘No, where?’ ‘Oh, in the wall-newspaper; come, look.’ I pulled 
off my coat, took my books and we ran to the upper hall. There, on 
the wall, hung our wall-newspaper—Boodt Gotov [which means, in 
English, “Be Ready”]. Gorokoff showed me the notice, under the 
heading: ‘Shame!’ I read this: ‘In class D, the student Bukanoft 
sleeps during lessons almost every day. Every one in class works 
except Bukanoff, who does not want to do anything. He ought to be 
an example to others, but he only hinders them. Shame, Bukanoff, 
you'll have to pull up...” 


Mexeen, too, takes us to school with him, but in a merrier 
fashion, even though his subject is a sick one: Kak Alla Kvorala, 
or How Alla Feil Ill. The children are counted; one is missing; 
work goes forward, all but Alla’s; finally her schoolmates dic- 
tate a note to her which Aunt Inna writes down. We shall let 
her read it aloud: 


Hello, greetings, Alla dear! 

For three days you've not been here. 
Please inform us what's gone wrong, 
What is it keeps you ’way so long? 
If it be, mayhap, your soles 

Have acquired too many holes, 

And it's they that make you stay, 
We'll send new ones right away. 


One is tempted to give much more space to these, but there 
are other competitors. 
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Animal and bird life, something constantly moving, has always 
proved of first interest to children. Ordinarily, unless there is 
some special cause, children do not fear them. In the schools 
visited, the “living corner,” with its turtles, pigeons, mice, rab- 
bits, chickens, birds, was commonly observed. To satisfy a nat- 
ural inclination, and especially since a knowledge of the actual 
world, animate or inanimate, fits into the total conception of 
Communist education, vast quantities of books of this sort have 
been put on the market. Approximately twenty-five per cent of 
the samples collected deal with pets, birds and animals, wild 
beasts and domestic fowls. 

Let’s catalogue a few of I (b) and (c) without comment. 
Kovalensky tells of An Unruly Goat, A Little Pig and Sun- 
dry Domestic Animals; Bianky describes the winter life of ani- 
mals, in his Snow Book. The Koloboffs take children to the 
seaside, or, mayhap, just to the aquarium, to see the Wonder- 
Fish and hear about “the needle-fish, who does not sew a dress 
but only looks like a needle—which, by the way, does not 
amount to the same thing.” Gerkhin’s book deals just with 
Bears and is not particularly Russian. Zhitkoff leads an elephant, 
her baby and some natives through fifteen thrilling pages (the 
baby is only twenty-one and will not be big and strong, he says, 
till he reaches forty); and allows a pet monkey, in green paper 
dress, to play his pranks for the entertainment of youth. Tails, 
by Bianky, Rakhmanin’s intriguing Bird House in a Shoe, 
Genke’s Some Have Horns, Some Are Woolly, While Others 
Have Jitney Noses, Gruner’s Grey Rabbit—Not a Brave One, 
Just Like Other Rabbits, Sharik, a dog story published by the 
Pre-school Commission, Polotsky’s whimsical story of Kakvas 
[Like Yourself], The Dreadful Drake, by Ostroimoff, Mexeen’s 
Grey Duckling, Kovalensky’s Wolves and Forest Animals, 
Sakharoff’s Adventures of a Squirrel, Marshak’s Three Animal 
Trappers and a great array of others, are always entertaining, 
full of action and color, and generally meaningful to children. 
The Minnow and the Whale, Birds (Kovalensky), Different 
Birds (Fedorchenko), The Fly and The Spider and the pestifer- 
Ous mosquito do not escape treatment. There is much imagina- 
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tion, usually mixed with some fact and sense. There are some 
importations. Kipling’s Where the Rhinoceros Got His Skin 
has been translated by Chukovsky. Others are, apparently, based 
upon old stories. Such, for example, are Bianky’s Young but 
Clever and Prishvin’s Lapwing. 

In Vengroff’s poems about Animals, the 


Crows, crowing pompously, 
Alight on snowy roofs... 
But their legs don’t get too cool, 
Don’t you see their boots of wool... 


Petrovsky leads girls and boys to see the Great-Eared Owl, with 
claws like a cat and unusually sharp of hearing. With eyes like 
plates, though helpless in the daytime, 


She sees at night 
As though ‘twere light. 


Klimoff's Gay Shepherd, “with a club and a whip and hair cut 
rounded,” goes merrily ... 


Over the hills and by blue streams 
Where grass is nibbled by restless sheep... 


Mirovitch introduces Our Friends,—pigs, a donkey (who drives 
away the flies with his tail), bears, sheep, goats, a stubborn cow 
and her ditto calf. In more elevated pages, Aseeff relates the tale 
of Rabbit's Service and Fox’s Friendship, by which we learn: 


One day, subsisting on cabbage fare, 

There lived in the world a trusting hare; 
Keen of ear, 
And small of eyes, 

And a tail, like a willow bud, closely lies. 
With short forelegs, 
And hindlegs long, 

Barefooted, he tramped the fields alone... 
In a word, a trusting rabbit. 
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Now not a half hour’s walk away 

A sly old fox dug a hole one day, 
Cunning, very cunning, 
Greedy, very greedy. 

Her tail [’twas surely] red as fire... 
Her glance was bold 
And she ate meat only ... 

Roaming the forest, she laughed at all. 
In a word, a cunning lady. 


Sometimes, the world of nature is used to point the com- 
munistic, collective moral. So it is with Shervinsky’s Together 
As Should Be, which depicts the collective habits of beavers, 
penguins, sheep, ants, and bees: 


The bee buzzes, 

Doesn't fly aimlessly; 

When she sits on a flower, 

She sucks out juice... 

What work there is in a beehive... 
To build the comb 

And fill with honey! 

A working familyl 

Each bee helps 

The bee society. 


Chukovsky’s Chicken is quite small, holds his head up very 
proudly, and eats worms—is, in fact, just like an American 
chicken, though I don’t remember having seen one dance 
through the pages of a child’s book in such an intriguing man- 
ner. Fedorchenko’s Grief for One and Joy for the Other pre- 
sents a sow and her eleven sons and daughters, all in the pink 
of condition, and dearly beloved. In gaudy, yet pleasing pages, 
the same author acquaints the world of Octabrists and Pioneers 
with Birds, Wet and Dry, Good and Bad; and, in the Zoological 
Garden, he introduces monkey, porcupine, giraffe, anteater, 
bison, rhinoceros, walrus, kangaroo (all with realistic illustra- 
tions) and an appealing antelope: 


Wait a little; don’t elope 
Gentlelegged antelope... 
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I would stand here, I would wait, 
Did my heart not palpitate, .. 
Ears so keen and heart so shy 
These are reasons why I fly. 


In a note “To the Readers” of the Forest Newspaper, Bianky 
expresses the idea that, “in ordinary newspapers, one usually 
writes only for grown-up people. But it is interesting for chil- 
dren to know how the animals, birds and insects of the forest 
live.” My copy falls open at page eighteen; the most prominent 
headline, CITY NEWS, arrests attention. Under a subhead, 
“Roof Concerts,” one reads: “At night, the cats’ concerts are 
given on the roofs, Cats like them very much. Sometimes the 
concerts end in violent fights among the singers.” (How like 
grand opera in Vienna!) “About the Attics” gives the results of 
a reporter’s investigation among the feathered population: 

“A member of the Forest Newspaper has lately visited many 
houses of the central part of the city, in order to get acquainted with 
the conditions of life among the attic dwellers. The birds occupying 
these places, it was found, are very well satisfied with their homes. 
Whoever is cold presses himself to the warm chimneys and thus has 
a free heating system. The doves are already sitting on their eggs. 
The sparrows and jackdaws through the whole city are collecting 
hair and feathers for their soft feather-beds. The birds complain only 
about cats and street boys who ruin their nests . . .” 


“An Important Notice” advises that “whoever wants a starling 
to live in his garden should begin preparing an apartment for 
him at once. It must be clean and equipped with small doors so 
that the starling can get in; but not the cat.” Prishvin’s Hedge- 
hog, Verayskaya’s squirrel, The Little Devil, Lena Nyman’s 
little dog Polka, and Guryan’s Insects really deserve much more 
than mere mention. The realistic pictures cannot be reproduced 
here; but, from the lines on the old lamp in the kitchen window, 
one can let the fancy reconstruct the scene. 


A crescent moon in sky of night, 
Kitchen lamp is burning bright, 
All around, its glow of light 
Marks a circle broad and white. 
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From the garden, through the yard, 
Come the insects, flying hard; 

At the lamp they whirl and stop, 
On the table dead they drop. 


The world of plants is depicted realistically enough, but is 
not so often the subject for children’s authors as the animal 
world, judging by my collection. In general the subject of plants 
is ably connected with a number of elements in the ruling 
ideology,—health, the life and labor of remote peoples and the 
life around us in gardens. This class of books is not as distin- 
guished in character as are a number of others. Guryan shows 
a Flower Garden; Markoff a Kitchen Garden, with ideal vege- 
tables; Kovalensky exhibits tropical brown men in their forests 
of Sugar Cane; Novikoff tests with a “completion book” about 
A Small Garden; Chukovsky’s Kitchen Garden is, naturally, 
more imaginative. Novikoff takes children for a happy prome- 
nade in Joyful Vegetation, where 


Grass is green 
And song is loud and care-free... 


Vladievna takes us on a Journey to the Warm South, where 
bananas, grapes, and cocoanuts mingle with strange-looking 
people and— 


The rubber tree, with sticky sap, 
Firm and strong rears its lofty top. 
Cut it a little 

And the juice will flow 

Changing into rubber... 

For traveling pillows 

Tires, coats, galoshes 

And different toys... 


A considerable number of books for young children have an 
educational significance, from the standpoint of health, cleanli- 
ness, evolution of new social consciousness and development of 
sentiment in support of the new régime. Propaganda against 
vermin appeared in a poem, published as a broadside and flung 
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all over Russia, wherein the unspeakables bewailed the times, as- 
suring each other that the proclamation against them is a very 
serious matter, inasmuch as Lenin himself has set his hand to it! 
This could be appreciated by adults. Mexeen’s Mosquito, which 
“was born in a swamp and had dew for a drink,” wings its way 
through his pages and straight into the village, where it takes 
up its cheerful song, “Do, do, do, now I'll have a good dinner.” 
It bites the sleeping child; father, children, bird, dog, cat and 
rooster start in animated pursuit of the mosquito. In Kto 
Katalsya Na Mascheenye, the same author tells the little girl 
who has just waked up and asked for an automobile ride that, 
at any rate, she can’t go until she has washed. With teeth, hands 
and face shining and hair combed, she appears again; but, of 
course, she can’t go till dressed. This done, to her request the 
answer is that she must eat first. Breakfast dispatched, she still 
can’t go because she has forgotten her brother, Leshanka. When 
he is dressed, both enjoy the ride. A lesson on hygiene is also the 
theme in Fedorchenko’s The Dirtiest One. 

In Kudelia, a little book of short stories for children of tender 
years, by Zamoisky, a soldier of the Red Army brings light to 
the village: 


The village Markutino is quiet and unknown. The school is bad, 
and there is no good teacher. Instead of a co-operative store a fat 
[private] shopkeeper sells goods. 

“It’s hard to live there. 

“But one day there came a soldier of the Red Army, Sergei, who 
got all the village boys together. 

“Listen, your place is no good. Do you call this life?’ 

“ “Why not?’ asked the boys. 

“You'll have to change it completely.’ And he began telling them 
how people in other villages, and in the cities, were living a new, 
happy life. 

“The boys agreed with him. ‘Well, if itll work, we can change 
our life too. But you know what our people are like’ 

“I know everything!’ said Sergei. 

“On the next day, he called the boys together again. 

“‘Tve found that many of you distill alcohol here. We'll have to 
fight itl’ 

“The boys were not quite sure. “They'll beat us for it.’ 
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“Sergei clenched his fists. ‘Let them try. We’ve seen worse para- 
sites; indeed, they’ll beat you! But we'll show theml’ 

“They went to the teacher. ‘We have no culture here. What’s your 
opinion?’ 

“ ‘Right!’ said the teacher, ‘I’m with you.’ 

‘Shall we vote?’ 

“Don’t have to vote for this.’ 

“They shouted for a long time and finally decided: ‘First of all 
we'll publish a daily bulletin to agitate the people.’ 

“ ‘Right,’ agreed the teacher. 

“Immediately they began discussing the new paper. The teacher 
consented to correct the mistakes and write an article about the 
school. Sergei gave a long talk on co-operation; every one was busy. 
Many of the boys were literate and Sergei had some magazines with 
him. They cut out the pictures, and pasted Lenin’s on the first page; 
they called their paper ‘Away with Darkness.’ The chairman came, 
looked and said: ‘This is all right!’ 

“ ‘Write,’ said the boys, “Write all about the charity committee. 
It works terribly.’ 

“The people wondered greatly when they saw the wall-newspaper 
with pictures in it. They all read it. Some of them did not like it that 
their names were written under the article about the alcohol; and 
that pictures were drawn. 

“<That’s no good,’ grumbled the distillers. 

“Children gathered around the paper, read it aloud and laughed. 
Then came Mitka and Vaska, too. They read the paper and then 
walked to one side. 

“Mitka said: ‘Come on, Vaska, let’s write in the paper, too.’ 

““O.K. What about?’ 

“ ‘How, what about? Why, that your old man drinks every night 


and beats your mother... 


Other books for children, having a distinctly propagandist 
character, are Barto’s First of May, which shows the world of 
youth in festive mood; and the C&zldren’s International, by 
Gralitz, which depicts children of all parts of the world: 


At the House of Children, “Muravay,” 
A solemn meeting’s held today 

To debate a serious question, 

Get from each one his suggestion. 
Yes, the problem's grave indeed: 
“How can life from care be freed, 
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Be made full of joy instead, 

For all those who earn their bread?” 
Well, at length, it was decided 
’Twould be best tf all resided, 
Labored, drank and ate in common, 
And divided tasks like rations, 

Each and all unto their. stations. 
Then bold Waldemar arose, 

Said he'd something to propose, 
Asked them for their close attention 
To the task of the convention: 
“Having only Russians in it 

Gives our group a narrow limit; 
There are many more besides us. 

Let them come and sit amongst us. 
Let them visit and inform 

How they work in shop and farm. 
In a word, let it be planned 

That children come from every land .. .” 


Many books of this class point approvingly to the Pioneers 
and exultantly to the Red Army. Shambodal’s How the Chil- 
dren Played Red Army, Karinsky’s Pioneers’ Alphabet, Olga 
Guryan’s Holiday, Schwartz’s Pioneer Camp, a tiny book of 
pictures entitled The Red Army, and Barto’s Pioneers are vivid, 
active, joyful calls to youth to participate in the new life and 
stimulate thoughts of preparation for struggle in camp and field. 
Guryan pictures the Arrival of the Pioneers and the close rela- 
tionship of the Octabrists to them: 

To Pioneers a flag we'll give 
Inscribed “As friends let us always live” 


And the flag bright red shall be— 
Now to this do all agree? ... 


Just now we are but seven years 
Yet soon we shall be eight, 

To the Octabrists we'll now relate 
Ourselves, and then be Pioneers . 


Barto draws a brilliant picture of the First of May, with a joy- 
ful panorama of the village children who determined to visit 
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Moscow to see the wonderful celebration. We see them the night 
before, then on the road, then on the train (not too crowded), 
their arrival at Kursky Station and then with the city Pioneers, 
who have prepared a reception for them. Vengroff carries on 
the dazzling tradition of proletarian holidays in his gaudy 
pages of October Songs. Here a blacksmith beats out flaming 
red sickles on an anvil, the Octabrists march with flags and 
bugles, gay tractors show up the awkward hand-workers on the 
farms of yester-year and the seemingly endless ranks of infantry 
are followed by cavalry and these by artillery. But, above all 
else, Lenin speaks: 


What's a worker to a worker?—brother 

To whom ts the worker brother?—the soldier. 
What are the workers of every land? 

Brothers of the peasantry 

And all of them one family 

Like us: like me and thee. 


From such serious problems even Communist children are, it 
seems certain, sometimes drawn to mere frivolity. Books about 
toys and their makers have been made quite attractive. That the 
toys themselves are even more so, any one knows who has seen 
the shops. The bear and muzhzk, both in shops and in Toys, by 
Olsufeva, are active fellows. Mayakovsky’s Kon-Ogon shows 
the hobby-horse as he grows: platform, mane, colors, tail, and 
wheels, too, for— 

Whoever rides 
Right well he feels 


That one gets nowhere 
Without his wheels. 


The toymaker himself, Matvay Gregorevitch Zhukov, is not 
really as terrifying as his huge, black, bristling beard at first 
suggests. The children stop playing mazlo as he approaches and 
each one cries: 

“Uncle Matvay, make me a toy!’ 


“AI! right, I’ll make you one!’ 
“Soon the holiday comes; then each gets a toy. 
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“And truly, on every holiday the children flock to Uncle Matvay’s 
house for the toys. Kuzka goes too. Uncle Matvay brings the toys to 
the porch in a basket and gives every one a toy. “Take, children, play 
and be merry!’ 

“The first time Kuzka got a wind-mill; the second time, a wooden 
horse. It was some horse! Neck, like an arch; mane, in waves; and a 
tail just like a chimney. Its front leg lifted, as if pawing the ground, 
and the whole horse—just don’t set it down on the ground, for it 
will gallop away and you'll never be able to catch it again! 

“Kuzka admired his horse for two weeks; then he thought, ‘What 
if I should make one like it myself!” 


There is nothing more significant about the Russia of today 
than the new conception of the necessity of machines. A farm- 
yard full of snorting tractors and, not far distant, a group of 
peasants reaping and threshing by hand, typified for me the old 
that is already giving way before the new order of life. Social 
and political provisions have been proposed, based on the assump- 
tion of an industrialized, vigorous, productive Russia. Electri- 
fikatzie is not only to illuminate Russia; as a project it stirs her 
soul. Her leaders dream of a paradise of motor trucks, tractors, 
steam shovels, skyscrapers and traveling cranes, the income from 
the manipulation and exploitation of which shall improve the 
conditions of everyone who contributes something by his own 
activity of mind or body. 

This dreaming of the miracles of the age of steam, steel and 
electricity has almost eliminated any need for fairy stories. In 
fact, the latter seem tame by comparison. Mr. Lunacharsky has, 
indeed, defended the fairy tale and romantic adventure, but 
this view is not generally favored and is seldom found in the 
books themselves. The wonderland of new reality is eminently 
preferred. An invention that has perhaps become prosaic to our 
eyes and ears is far more astonishing, for the time being at 
least, to Soviet children than the stories of the greatest word- 
magicians. These tales of super-fairyland (Group II) are en- 
trancingly displayed in Marshak’s Seven Wonders—among them, 
a typewriter, the postal system and a street-car; in Zhitkoff’s 
About This Book, a book concerning the development of print- 
ing (for children of the middle years); in Marshak’s Yesterday 
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and Today; in Smirnoff’s Egor, the Mechanic; Schwartz’s Who 
Is Faster? a rapid survey of forms of transportation; Zeeloff’s 
book of the same title; Shestakoff’s All Except the Tramway; 
and in Mexeen’s Builders. All of them demand attention; but 
Vengroff’s Songs of October, in brilliantly illustrated pages— 
from the charge of Red soldiers, inside the front cover, to the 
blue-smocked blacksmiths, who hammer out red sickles, on the 
back page—all shout for it. On a sample page, an electric sta- 
tion is being erected; on the next, the “juice” already floods the 
wires and sheds its glow into hitherto dark corners of the izba. 
Listen, you can hear the workers shouting: 





“Heave ho, brothers, quickly, quickly, 
Hoist aloft and build. 
Come on, brothers, all together— 
All together let us pull. 
Come now brothers, all at once, 
Now it's going right.” 
The machine is running, purrs and purrs 
While to the lamp the current runs... 
Looks just like a little bottle 
With its bottom made of glass, 
Looks just like a tiny sun, 
Pasted to our ceiling. 


The most prosaic things, come to think of it, may be more 
interesting than fairy tales. The Post, the telegraph, the railway, 
ocean liners and the radio do miracles never dreamed by fairies 
and magicians. 


Mr. Marshak makes a tale,— 
Its interest greater than a whale— 
Wherein he makes miraculous 
Anything the Post may bring us! 


Who is knocking at my shack, 
Leathern bag upon his back, 
Figure 5 on copper plaque 

And uniform of blue, I see; 

It’s hel I's hel [It must be he] 
The Postman’s he, of Leningradl 





ee 
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Group III is made up of more elaborate stories, less fully illus- 
trated, and intended, as a rule, for children of more advanced 
reading ability. It contains also some old fairy stories and Mother 
Goose rhymes—some of them with an unexpected twist. Among 
the former are Akulshin’s Bright Mittens, Prishvin’s Yarik, a dog 
story, the first part of which is called The Treacherous Sausage, 
and Bianky’s Phantom Lake. 

In these stories of far and near, there is doubtless an effort 
to stress one or two points of the new ideology which the Com- 
munist government judges important. First, to strengthen the 
bond between town and country; and second, to cultivate respect 
on the part of one national group (particularly the greater) for 
the others. Here the children of the East meet those of the West; 
and those of the Northland meet those of the South. Palonskaya’s 
City and Country and Borissoff’s Mischa in Moscow fall under 
the first head and typify many others. 

One finds many books dealing with the life of the national 
minorities. The theme of friendly nationalities is found in 
Mazel’s gorgeous pages of Tubeteka, filled with camels, yurtas, 
and people of the remote Kirghiz, Uzbek, Afghan and Persian 
borders. Borissoff’s Girls of the U. S. S. R. from White Russian 
to Samoyed maiden are, without exception, attractive in their 
native costumes—though one seldom sees them so in real life 
of today. Samokhvaloff takes children of middle age on an 
imaginary donkey-back trip to Siab. The international theme is 
again and again treated by Solodovnik (Chinese Children), 
Barto (Brothers), Shervinsky (Ours and Chaban, a story of a 
trip to Crimea), and Guryan (The Northland). These are all 
of the past two or three years. In The Northland, 


The fire burns low, 

Then crackles sharply, 

As though unwilling to go out. 
Now, for the thousandth time, 
Little Lena throws 

Seal fat into the flame. 

Soon the fat will not suffice, 
Little by little, it goes... 
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The fire burns lower, 

Corners grow colder. 

On a hunt the father’s gone, 

A week has passed, yet he does not come; 

More than a week since the dogs barked, 

And his skis slipped over the downy snow. 


From other huts 
Men left on skiis 
All left together . 
But, somehow, 

Did not return... 


Borisoglebsky’s Dzhangir-Bai, a story for young people, is 
filled with sweeping word-pictures of the Kirghiz country: 


“Wide and free spreads the Kirghizian plain. Immense and bound- 
less it runs down from the heights of the Urals and loses itself in the 
wide expanses—smooth, sometimes slightly rolling, like an ocean, 
covered with solid, silent waves. 

“And the sky above is also free and boundless. Day and night it 
hangs over the plain, sometimes blue, with fiery sun and hot summer 
clouds, sometimes dark and velvety, with a big yellow moon and 
large, luminous stars. 

“In winter, the plain is covered with a pompous white blanket 
and sleeps under its cover until the spring comes, and the sun climbs 
to the highest heavens and stretches tightly his bow to send to the 
earth hot golden arrows. Then the white blanket darkens and be- 
comes covered with dirty black spots, and runs away in muddy 
streams. What can the plain do then but wake up? The cranes cry 
loudly above it and the larks sing tenderly, like little crystal bells. 
There are so many of them, those tiny birds of spring, that the plain 
itself is called the ‘larks’ plain.’ 

“The plain wakes up, breathes, stretches, and in a week or so, 
athirst from the long winter, drinks all the water that the kind sum- 
mer sun melts from the thick blanket of snow .. .” 


Althausen’s Olesska, the Little Yakut, brings the life of the 
people of the Northland to children of central Russia. Here is 
a little of Yakut: 


In a white coat the tundra’s dressed; 
The time has come to put it on. 

Soft and white the snow is whirling 
And bears are hiding in their dens. 





— 


ee 
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Wintry gusts o'er woodlands blow; 
Stormy winds are running fast. 
From the cold, Yakut is hiding 

His cheek bones inside his hat. 

A brown sun sinks behind the forest 
And the air with frost is keen; 

In each Yakut's lonely hut, 
Brightly-burning fires are seen. 


In Idle Chatter, retold by Sokoloff-Mikitoff, one finds the 
familiar story of Chanticleer and Partlett; and among the Eng- 
lish stories for children, related by Marshak, one encounters the 
justly famous House That Jack Built, with its contents of rice 
and mice and cats and dogs. Here, too, one meets Kipling’s 
celebrated Cat Who Walked Alone (translated by Chukovsky) ; 
and experiences the stirring adventures of Robin Hood and His 
Merry Men, some with pleasant smiling faces, others somewhat 
distorted by the Bolshevik artist. These borrowings from other 
lands do not bulk largely, however, in the samples of children’s 
literature before me. Some of the borrowed friends appear quite 
gracefully in their new dress, and sometimes exhibit a charming 
precocity which was lacking in the original. Such is the case of 
the poor dog of Old Mother Hubbard, introduced under the 
title of Poodle, by Marshak. Certainly, the old lady still goes to 
the cupboard; but when she gets there— 


And looks at the shelf— 
Right there on the plate 
Is the poodle himself! 


Stories of adventure for somewhat older children are repre- 
sented (Group III) by Zavadovsky’s In the Deep Forest, whither 
Petcha, equipped with his father’s hunting boots, coat, powder 
horn and shotgun, goes for the first hunting excursion of the 
spring. The snow has melted, the ground springs underfoot, his 
heart is happy—in fact, he’s in seventh heaven, for has not his 
father gone to his barge at the pier? Higher adventure is that 
portrayed by Zhitkoff whose story of a balloon flight takes one 
far and wide across the water and almost ends in disaster: 
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“Land! Land!’ suddenly cried Popoff, and pointed with his free 
hand to some boats by the shore; and fishermen, too. But the balloon 
could not stay up long! Again the men heard the sea surging beneath 
them. 

“Popoff said: ‘Nothing else to throw out. I'll throw myself. You fly 
on. You may reach the shore alone.’ 

“Sergeeff became ashamed. ‘No, let us drown together. If you 
jump, Pll go too. Let’s fly as long as possible.’ 

“The water was only three feet away. 

“Both looked around intently. Suddenly, Sergeeff saw a puff of 
smoke ahead of them. Only a foot was left, when Popoff and Sergeeff 
realized that a steamboat was coming to them at full speed. Their 
feet have reached the water. 

“It’s all right,’ cheerfully remarked Popoff. ‘Let the balloon swim, 
we won't drown right away.’ 

“A boat was being lowered from the ship. . . 


Adventure, too, one finds in Novikoff’s At Night, Mexeen’s 
Fishermen and Mayakovsky’s This Book of Mine Is About the 
Sea and Sailors. But the greatest adventure is always a real one, 
or at least the story of a real one. Such is The Krassin Amid the 
Ice, which begins: 


“There is always winter in the far North. Mountains, sea, and 
earth—all are covered with thick pale-blue ice. It’s fine for the white 
bear! But he is not afraid of severe cold; he owns a warm coat... 
Several times people have attempted to get into the country of ever- 
lasting ice. They tried to get through in ships, but they met with the 
floating icebergs in the sea, which let them go neither forward nor 
backward, and sometimes even crushed the boats like nutshells. But, 
finally, people learned to build flying machines—aeroplanes and 
dirigibles. 

A dirigible is a big airship. On such a ship, people decided to fly 
into the country of eternal winter. They wanted to reach the most 
remote place, the North Pole. The captain of the dirigible was an 
Italian, named Nobile. They equipped the airship, arranged a radio, 
took warm coats, provisions, raised their flags, set the engines going 
and the dirigible few away. The name of this dirigible was Italia. 
The dirigible was fying. Already it had passed towns; no fields nor 
land are seen beneath it. Farther and farther to the north it’s flying. 
It grows colder every hour. Soon, very soon, the people on the ship 
see the land of eternal ice. There are floating ice-blocks on the sea; 
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they float out and melt; and then another, and another. More and 
more ice-blocks are floating on the sea, and then come ice-fields and 


mountains, each one higher than the other, each more dreadful than 
the last . . .” 


When some one asks me a conundrum, or what is wrong 
with this or that picture, I assume the intention is to entertain 
me, test my intelligence, or perhaps both. What is uppermost in 
the minds of Chukovsky, in his So and Not So (Group IV), 
Mexeen, who writes of the Little Maid of Seven, in his Kartaoos, 
and Kapitza, who propounds Popular Riddles, with illustrations 
in black and white, I do not know; but they serve these two 
ends, at any rate. Chukovsky’s brown dog smokes a cigarette 
and reads a Red newspaper; his man, in bright blue coat, sticks 
a frowzy head out of the kennel; and a picture of grandmother 
dog, with a sunbonnet of the gay nineties, hangs on the wall. 
“Oh, Dad,” says Mura, “dogs don’t read papers, do they? You 
have mixed things up badly. The dog must be in his house and 
the man at the table.” “Is that so?” says Dad. And thus the con- 
undrums of Kapitza: “Who is sitting over us, with his feet up 
in the air,” and “What has neither hands nor feet but can open 
every door?” 

But, if sundry purposes may be served by the conundrums, 
queer pictures and popular songs worked over by Mr. Mexeen, 
only one seems to be uppermost in Group V. Here imagination 
riots in the gaudy pages of the Circus, by Marshak and Lebedeff, 
wherein a juggler, dressed like Uncle Sam, handles a bottle of 
rum, a doll baby and a china vase in truly dexterous fashion; 
a very fat man defies the law of gravity (if there be such); 
Mademoiselle Fricassée, on one wheel, attains such a space-anni- 
hilating speed that her heavy raven locks appear ready to lose 
their attachment to her head, and a monkey performs unexpected 
feats as a jockey. This circus would not be complete without the 
exotic lady who, 


Though much a telegram resembling, 
And on her fiddle gaily fiddling, 
Crosses the wire without trembling ... 
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And the jovial persons, gayly dressed, who thus accost each 
other: 


“Oh, dear Sir, where did you get 
That tomato, nice and red?” 
That the question's fresh he knows, 
For it is his friend’s own nose. 


In Mexeen’s fantastic pages, to take just a sample, 


The eggs of hens 
Hatched into foals, — 

Of course, very tiny ones 
Just like dolls. 


Marshak’s Two Cats are mysterious compounds of feet, tails, 
fur and a sense of humor; and a miraculous thing happens to 
two shoes, which later appear to have feet in them, and these, 
strangely enough, belong to Sergei. Suddenly, there is a racket: 


“Who was it fell, 

Was it Sergei?” 
“No, it was not he, 

"Twas but his clothes.” 
“Why, if ‘twas they, 

Was there such a sound?” 
“Why, ’twas in them that 
Sergei was found.” 


Judging by the proportion of purely entertaining hilarity in 
this small collection (about fifteen per cent of the whole num- 
ber), the Bolshevik children have plenty of opportunity to 
laugh, though one hears, both officially and unofficially, that 
books such as the liveliest by Chukovsky are not favored. How- 
ever, since he continues to produce much the same things, which 
are published and republished in editions of 20,000 and more, 
one must conclude that the objections are not effective. 

Passing by the vast majority, but not because they are inferior, 
one may mention Chukovsky’s recent Monster Cockroach, his 
Moidodir (a picture-book), Telephone, and Little Frogs; Mar- 
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shak’s Peter and the Foreigner, Tale of a Silly Mouse, and The 
Fire; Aseeff’s Child’s Promenade About Town; Harms’ Ivan 
Ivanitch Samovar; and Garshin’s Traveling Frog. In this group, 
too, are noted a few revisions of old tales, how near to the 
original, I cannot say. Andreeff tells of old Samsoosam. And 
there is also Dunya, the Weaver, How the Muzhik Served a 
Lord, and the heroic tale of the adventure of Lootoshenka. The 
Japanese contributes a tale, The Land of Fools, translated by 
Layfert and Mexeen. The latter’s Kartoshka, though not a fairy 
tale, is as imaginative as one, in which potatoes fly like birds 
with feathers, run on match-legs like dogs, cats, or pigs, and 
strut about like fine ladies. 

In Barto’s Oddities, Katushka has many startling experiences, 
but none more so than that with the motorcycle which shoots 
at her! “Batushka, what shooting! Oh, that they may not get 
me!” Yefimoff’s Shadow Theatre, with its silhouettes of pot- 
bellied merchant and peaked peasant with pointed beard is not 
only good to look at, but gives explanations as to how a shadow 
theater show can be staged. Borisovsky’s Target of Whims, an 
older production of four or five years ago, with mirth-provoking, 
ridiculous pictures, tells of two extremes: the first one, 


Shura, who is always weak, 

Never wants-a thing to eat... 
Always sick with coughs and sneezes, 
Even on the stove, he freezes; ... 


and, 


Another fellow, unlike Shura, 

Whose tummy’s fat and wind is short— 
They call him “puff,”— 

When he’d had enough 

(4t lunch he worked his spoon for three) 
He'd turn right over on his side... 
Hence there’s no roughness in his hide. 


In Fire, Marshak points a disapproving finger at a disobedient 
little girl, whose 
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Mother went a-marketing 

And said to daughter Lena: 

“Don’t touch the stove, my Lena, dear, 
For it will burn you, do you hear?” 


There seemed no harm in sitting in front of it on the floor, and 
looking through a crack in the stove. All unsolicited, the fire 
began to sing: 


“There is too little space I fear 
For me to promenade in here. 
Don’t believe your mother, Lena, 
Open just a crack, wee, teeny”... 


Overcome by the friendly approach, 


Lena opened the door ajog 

And the fire hopped from the log, 

Burned the floor before the stove, 

To the table top did rove . . 

Ran up all the chairs, a-crackling, 

Licked the floor and licked the ceiling ... 


Kniazeff’s Terrifying Dream is shocking enough with old 
Peter jumping off his horse and racing madly along the Fon- 
tanka, shouting, “Help, militzionair!” just like all the other 
Petersburgers who hope to escape the terrible tiger. But, as in 
life, 


There is an end to our historia; 

For, marching bravely to the square, 
Leaving the hotel Astoria, 

Comes a brave young Pioneer. 

More than that— 

He has a pistolet, 

It's loaded with a cork 

And he’s never missed, yet... 


Vying with this mock heroic epic of 1925 for ridiculosity is 
Chukovsky’s Telephone and Fedora’s Woe. But the mountain- 
top of the ridiculous is held by his Crocodile. 
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He dwelt in Leningradsky 

And paraded Nevsky Street, 

Always smoking cigarettes, 

Speaking in the German tongue. 

Behind him came the people, 

Singing, bawling, “What a monster! 
What an ugly nose and mouth! 

Where could such a monster come from?” 


His patience sorely tried, he turns, swallows a dog (with 
collar), snatches a citizen who’s just boarding a tram-car, and 
devours a policeman, boots, weapons, other accoutrements, wal- 
rus-whiskers and all, merely because the officer politely chal- 
lenged and warned him not to walk on the Nevsky speaking 
German. Do not worry about the final outcome: the hero, or 
at least he soon will be, is already on the way. He is the brave 
Vanya Vassilchikoff, out walking without his nurse: 


He shouts aloud, 

As he draws his sword: 
“Tl cut your head 

And kill you dead, 

You filthy villain, 

For swallowing men.” 


Mr. Crocodile sees that he’s beaten, sheds copious tears and 
begs for mercy, asking Vanya to remember that he has a wife 
and little children bathing in the Nile. Vanya is only slightly 
touched, but agrees to let him go if he will disgorge those he 
swallowed. The city celebrates in festive mood; Vanya is re- 
warded with a hundred pounds of grapes, a hundred pounds of 
marmalade, a hundred pounds of chocolate and a thousand por- 
tions of ice cream; and, as for the fortunate Mr. Crocodile, 


He springs into an aeroplane, 
Flies just like a hurricane... 
No backward glance 

(He’s homeward bound) 

He hies him hence 


To Afric-land. 
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There he finds affairs in a terrible state: his wife is worn out 
by the children, for Cocoshenka beats Lilishenka, Lilishenka 
kicks Cocoshenka and Totoshenka has the belly-ache because he 
swallowed a bottle of ink. To cap the climax most disastrously, 
the poor fellow learns: 


Cocoshenka’s got a fever 

(Swallowed a samovar by mistake) 
Apothecary Hippo will relieve her 
(Putting a frog upon her stomach) 

Papa, himself, is much afflicted 

And lets his tears fall near and far 

(To drinking tea he’s much addicted 
And one can’t drink without a samovar.) 


Somebody said, in a recent book, that every one is glum in 
Russia. If they are, they sometimes hide it magnificently, even 
hilariously. The younger ones have plenty to make them laugh; 
the older ones are beginning to play volley ball, tennis, basket- 
ball, and many other games, as never before; for adults, mu- 
seums, theaters and public gardens offer entertainment in great 
variety and at small cost. In children’s institutions I noted joy- 
ful faces in surroundings which, to many Westerners, might 
seem oppressive. Professor Dewey has recently commented on 
the same fact. Why are they so? Surely not wholly because 
they’ve been inoculated with the mirth of Marshak, Mexeen, 
Chukovsky, e¢ al. Is it, as one writer suggests, because they are 
filled with enthusiasm for, and appreciation of, the significance 
of the Revolution? They are, no doubt, able to participate joy- 
fully in some of its celebrations, just as boys elsewhere grow 
boisterously happy on the Fourth of July, without knowing 
fully the reason why. But the real secret of the genuine happi- 
ness that is to be found among Russian children is in their own 
world of activity to which books incite and schools invite them. 
But let us speak only of the children’s books for the moment. 
There is a real and marked difference between the new books 
of the revolutionary era and those of the old régime. The transi- 
tion can be read in the books themselves. The gilded, illustrated 
tales of prince and king, queen and princess, and the super-load 
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of fairy stories that crowded the old books have but a trifling 
place today. This I saw clearly in Mexeen’s collection. Early 
Russian children’s books were influenced by Germany, England, 
France and other Western lands. For nearly a century after 
1750, almost 25 per cent were translations. The native books, 
too, were often palpable imitations of foreign books. After 1850, 
the Russian tendency was more independent, judging from the 
decrease of translations. 

Since the Revolution, a new children’s literature has been 
created, growing most rapidly since 1924. So marked has been 
its novel character, both in subject matter and illustrative mate- 
rial, that now for the first time in Russia’s history a great for- 
eign interest has developed in it. A number of exhibits have 
shown this interest to be broad. The new children’s literature is 
more human, modern, realistic, and is intimately identified with 
child life and the new-born society. When old material is 
retained, it is generally because it happens to dove-tail with the 
ideology of the new régime. Pushkin’s Tale of the Pope and 
His Worker, Balda, has been put out in entrancing colors: 


Once the Pope to market went, 
He for merchandise was bent... 


There he met Balda. The Pope wanted a worker, not too dear. 
Balda wanted a job and did not expect too much: 


For three bits U'll work for thee, 
Constantly and truly. 

Feed me cooked wheat only 
And right well I'll serve thee. 


Many of the old books are now prohibited. Lydia Charskaya’s 
stories, Little Princess Nina and the like, written for various 
ages, which sustained the reader’s attention very well, no doubt 
are too unrealistic and fantastic, heroic, lordly and exciting to be 
allowed to modern youth. Of course there is a reason for these 
changes. The chief one is that much depends on the physical 
and mental activity of the new generation, which must in no 
uncertain fashion identify itself with the newly developing life 
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around it. It must have a correct ideology. There is little time to 
be lost in fairyland. All around, indeed, there is a world far 
more enchanting. 


2 


A special class of literature for children, which makes a more 
definite and serious effort to unite them with the new movement, 
and which is only mentioned here, is prepared for the youth of 
the Octabrists, Pioneers and Komsomols. 

In connection with these groups, brief mention must be made 
of a considerable body of literature they themselves are produc- 
ing. In all schools (I found literally no exception), as in every 
other organization of the Soviet Union, there are wall-news- 
papers. They are edited by a pupil-board, naturally with some 
assistance and doubtless with some definite guidance, and pub- 
lish chiefly articles written by pupils. The most prominent in 
control of the school papers are the Pioneers and Komsomols. 
Here they find an opportunity to be “activists” and to “function 
energetically.” The articles bear the stamp of the new, official 
ideology. None are found that run counter to it, though some 
criticize sharply the failure to live up to it. The wall-newspapers 
are exceedingly important; in them, children pass from the 
inactive status of readers to the active réle of writers, creative 
and imitative. 

A collection of these papers, gathered at random from schools 
in the several Republics, gives a fair idea of their contents. Hav- 
ing examined several hundred, it seems obvious that this col- 
lection is typical. These papers give a picture of the school from 
one angle; but, more than a picture of a school activity, they 
show how faithfully the school reflects the mind of adult society. 
Among the great array of topics only a few can be brought 
before the reader. Those six that bulk largest are anti-religious 
propaganda, “socially useful work,” collectivization and coop- 
eration, discipline, “self-criticism” and internationalism. Among 
the less frequent topics are club work, holidays (though each 
great holiday generally brings forth a special issue of the paper), 
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self-government, health, Pioneers and Komsomols, sport, trac- 
torization, the new freedom and others. 

It is interesting to contrast what these children write with 
the contents of the children’s books, reviewed above, which, gen- 
erally speaking, are written for children from five or six years 
and up. Though it is quite true that the published books are 
generally realistically in harmony with the new ideology, it is 
clear that the children’s papers hammer certain essential points 
of it more relentlessly. It is almost literally true that school chil- 
dren do not and, apparently, cannot write anything else. They 
have never known any other ideology, except as it is referred to 
sketchily by their teachers for criticism, or seen in life that has 
not yet been made over. 

The work of revolution is, first of all, destruction; after that, 
something can be substituted. To institute the reign of science, 
one begins by destroying mysticism. As this work bulks large in 
society, so it does in the school paper. “Religion is the weapon 
of the opposition against socialistic reconstruction,” runs one 
headline. Easter holiday, the clash between parents and children 
on questions of belief, Jewish holidays, Christmas myths, “Re- 
sults of an anti-religious campaign,” and foreign misrepresenta- 
tion of Bolshevik anti-religious activities are the most popular 
topics. A Russian boy writes on “Efforts of the Holy Fathers”: 


“The bishops and popes of all denominations are barking loudly 
without any scruples against irreligious Soviet Russia. In England 
the rumor is that citizen Yaroslavsky has ordered the blasting of the 
largest churches and then within ten days the annihilation of the most 
important shrines in the most important cities of the U.S.S.R.... 

“The pope is a kulak, the Fascist of the Soviet power. Now the 
Soviet power took the reins into its own hands. The kulaks are un- 
comfortable just like centipedes under boiling water . . . 

“Away with kulaks and away with popes of all religions.” 


“Social participation” is not a topic of conversation; it is a 
habit to be inculcated. This participation appears in many 
forms,—liquidating illiteracy, carrying propaganda for the Five- 
Year Plan, telling peasants how to increase harvests, helping dig 


1“October Spark,” School 18, X—. 
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coal,—it may include anything society needs to have done. 
“Every literate Komsomol must educate one illiterate” is a slo- 
gan on the wall before me. A German girl tells of the impor- 
tance of “The Harvest”: 


“Comrades, before us is a great campaign, which we must carry 
through energetically. It is the harvest day. We pupils of the German 
school assuredly must not lag behind, but must be in the advance 
guard. In order to have success in this work, we must give ourselves 
to it as quickly as possible. In the school we can do the following 
things: we can establish correspondence with the German village; 
then we can send a delegation which can do a piece of work there; 
then, too, we can investigate school questions and draw up resolu- 
tions. If we can carry through this work, it will have a great effect 
on our school. And now, Comrades, to work! The sooner we begin, 
the sooner we shall finish. But the tasks are great. All energies must 
be devoted to them. Pioneers and pupils of the German school, be 
ready to effect the fulfillment of these tasks. The harvest day is the 
fourteenth of October, but at school many take no notice of it at all. 
Many of us do not even know what the harvest day is. It is a shame 
that one knows little about it, for we, the pupils, have a great deal 
to do with this celebration. Everywhere possible we must explain to 
the peasants how the harvests are to be made greater and cheaper. An 
expedition must be sent to the German village, which will explain 
everything to the peasants. But even that will be all too little. We 
must participate much more wherever we can. We hope that all will 
understand and work actively together.” ? 


Collectivism as opposed to individualism is a prominent ele- 
ment of the new ideology. In recent years, it has acquired 
additional meaning; failure of it would mean failure in indus- 
trialization and collective farming. In industry, men have grown 
used to laboring together and working for a wage; collectivism 
faces its greatest difficulties in the rural area, where peasants 
cling to individualism and are prone to the petty-bourgeois vice 
of possessiveness. Collectivization probably took more news- 
space in 1929-30 than any other single topic; so, too, it crowded 
school papers. “All for the collectivization of farms” runs the 
common slogan of the schools. A Polish youth speaks on the 
“Sowing Campaign,” in the spring, 1930: 

2“The Young Comrade,” No. 4, German School, X—. 
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“At present, a chief problem confronts the U. S. S. R., that is the 
sowing campaign. The sowing campaign is of importance in the 
improvement of our agrarian system. As we all know, the U.S. S. R. 
does not yet have the factories necessary for the manufacturing of 
farm implements. These implements we must buy from the capital- 
istic countries. The capitalistic nations need our bread [the cry of 
dumping had not then been raised] in return for the machines which 
are indispensable to us. Every intelligent Pioneer, student and even 
unorganized child should be of assistance to our country in this far- 
reaching enterprise—the carrying out of the sowing campaign. 

“There should be no student in our school who lacks faith in the 
propaganda for this new system of land cultivation, which promises 
great fruitfulness and will in this manner enrich our country.” ® 


“A party is a corrupt party if it is long in power,” is a com- 
mon observation under every party government. Turn out the 
“ins”; the “outs” will be better—for a while. The Communists 
allow no criticism by an opposition party; they say “we are our 
own best critics.” Large sections of the papers are filled with 
this “self-criticism”; so, too, the children’s papers. The criticism 
is indeed sharp, but not profound; it does not attack funda- 
mental propositions to overturn them; it bears generally upon 
individual offenders or upon failure to accomplish the orders 
of the Party. In school, it most frequently deals with discipline 
in the ordinary sense and with the un-proletarian conduct of 
those who ought to know better. Great results are claimed for 
“self-criticism.” To an unbiased observer, it seems that it is worth 
a great deal; but it does not seem probable that it can, in any 
case, be as effective as organized criticism of an opposition. A 
cynical contributor tells of some who were so loyal they called 
themselves “the guard of death,”’—but, in a long poem, he ridi- 
cules their protestations, because— 


From “social work” they ran away 
And went a-hunting all the day 


Personal habits must conform to the new ideology. “Artek” 
shames a comrade for her bourgeois behavior: 


8 “Young Comrade,” Polish School, X—. 
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“Comrade Wachovskaya has been a Pioneer for half a year. When 
the brigade was brought together this autumn, and it was assuredly 
made up of good activists, they spoke about Comrade Wachovskaya 
and her polished finger-nails. Is polishing your finger-nails your only 
interest? Is the excuse sound that she bites off her nails if they are 
not polished? Do the beautifully polished finger-nails not show that 
this Pioneer is so lacking in will-power that she cannot keep from 
biting her finger-nails? Will not some one advise a little miss? Com- 
rade Wachovskaya! Every Pioneer must be master of bad habits.” ¢ 


Freedom for Jews, Poles, Uzbeks and other minor nationali- 
ties is a prominent talking point among the leaders of the new 
régime. It is reflected faithfully in school papers. Should not the 
school be filled with it, as cultural freedom is the chief thing 
gained? Schools are carried on in the native language, but they 
teach the same ideology. There can be no variation in that. 
Observation of many leads to the conclusion that despite this 
cultural freedom, with respect to use of national languages, there 
is more marked regimentation of minds than can be found any- 
where in other lands. With “national freedom,” is closely asso- 
ciated an interest in internationalism of a class character. Inter- 
national news, markedly biased, fills great space in all news- 
papers of the Union. The same is true of the school wall- 
gazettes. China has taken great space in the past year (1929-30). 
A Polish Pioneer states the case, ON THE CHINESE BOR- 
DER, very much as one might get it from the public press: 


“The situation concerning the Chinese railroad is not better than it 
was; on the contrary, it is worse. The Chinese generals increase their 
intrigues against the U. S. S. R. Chinese soldiers and officials pene- 
trate into our territory, shoot at our border-guards and kill some. 
They imprison our officials and men who do work at the railroad, 
they rob the peasants, etc. They place those arrested in prisons, bind 
their hands with wire, lead them through the streets and beat them; 
and they violate the women. In the prisons it is dark, the ventilation is 
bad, etc. The prisoners do not get hot meals, but cold and raw ones. 
But the U. S. S. R. does not want a war and does not want to yield, 
while, in the whole country, demonstrations are being held against 
the Chinese generals. In U. S. S. R., hundreds of thousands of people 


4“Young Comrade,” No. 4, X— 
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voluntarily join the Eastern Red Army, while in the far East, a sep- 
arate army is being formed under the leadership of Blucher. 

“We, young students, are but a part of our older fellow-citizens; 
let us, therefore, join one of the ‘circles’ of the D. S. D. and let us 
learn how to shoot. Away with the Chinese generals! Away with the 
burzhuy! Long live the union of the Chinese workingmen with ours! 
Long live the world-revolution!” 5 


Is there anything in the pupil-mind besides the new ideology? 
Not much, judging by what they write. 

But, in forming a judgment as to the successful spread of the 
new mind, it must be recalled that only a small part of the whole 
body contributes to the paper. It is chiefly the creation of the 
new activists. Those who do not agree, do not express it, if the 
disagreement is profound. They appear, if they appear at all in 
print, in colorless, neutral, prose stories, questions, and riddles. 
Occasionally, too, the muse of poetry rises, pure and unbiased: 


Away passes autumn, 

Wan and beautiful the sun 
Smiles—smiles, but not so often, 
And gives but little heat to any one. 


Clouds soon cover 

The clear blue sky; 

Then, from all over, 

The rain and snowflakes fly. 


A sharp breath sighs, 

Then briskly sways the trees; 

Below, a red and yellow carpet lies; 
Above it chatter flying leaves. 


But poets, like other human beings, may better employ their 
skill in social usefulness. Hence the muse usually “functions 
energetically”; as a rule it does not “brood” as it does (we are 
told) in bourgeois lands. A wayfaring comrade has described a 
“Celebration of the Revolution,” in Moscow: 


5 “Polish Young Comrade,” X—. 
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The crowd moves, a resistless mighty stream, 

From all the streets a mighty people comes... 

The banners fly like red swans, ina dream,... 

One hears the songs of freedom; the saluting guns. ... 


3 


The Soviet Union does not rely on some chance that might 
bring youth into touch with books and newspapers. As it en- 
courages and controls the publication of books for them, it also 
establishes libraries where children’s books (properly selected) 
may be easily obtained. Russian children’s libraries, of course, 
are not new. At least as early as 1906-7, a beginning had been 
made in Kiev, Moscow, St. Petersburg, Nizhni-Novgorod and, 
perhaps, elsewhere. After 1910, something was accomplished for 
the poor children as well as the rich. These were to a con- 
siderable extent suggestive models for the more numerous read- 
ing circles, libraries and children’s clubs, which, in the earliest 
years after the Revolution, began to be founded in the capitals 
and greater provincial cities. Rapid development was, however, 
impossible since old books were not always approved and the 
new literature for children dates almost entirely after 1924. Mr. 
Mexeen says, of the problem, “In its endeavor to give the 
ideology of the books for children a right-about face towards 
revolutionary contemporary life, the Soviet publishers preferred 
to depend on the young new writers, without any professional 
training, but by that token free from professional routine.” 

Heading the organization is the central library of the city. 
From its circulating-book department, books are furnished to 
children’s homes, labor schools, kindergartens, clubs and so 
forth. In 1926, there were ninety-four special children’s libraries 
and four hundred and eighty-six children’s departments con- 
nected with general libraries in the Soviet Union. Officials in- 
form also that there were about one hundred circulating book 
centers which supplied various institutions. These were under 
the Department of Political Education, alone. Those connected 
with Pioneer, Komsomol, and workers’ clubs, schools and so on, 


8 Das Werdende Zeitalter, Sept., 1930, pp. 448 ff. 
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would extend the number materially, though their collections 
were smaller. 

The children’s libraries and the problems of children’s liter- 
ature are intimately associated with the questions of pedagogy 
in the school and pre-school institutions. For many years an 
effort has been made to study them carefully. Since 1920, the 
Institute of Methods in Non-School Pedagogy has had a special 
section for children’s reading and has studied the child as reader 
and the books prepared for children. It has prepared a bibliog- 
raphy of children’s literature since the Revolution and collected a 
library of over thirty thousand titles. Its most important work 
is the critical analysis of authors and the response of children 
to their work, the production of cheap books, study of foreign 
children’s books, problems of the illustrator, magazines for chil- 
dren, critical study of the production of children’s literature of 
the past thirteen years and the collection of materials for a 
history of the development of children’s literature. 

The study of the child-reader is more difficult than a study of 
his literature. A research division is constantly engaged in this 
field, cooperating with libraries and other institutions. At pres- 
ent the research department is affiliated with eighty-eight insti- 
tutions for this end. The methods of study cannot be fully pre- 
sented here, but some points may be mentioned. Book exhibits 
have been used, among other things, to study children’s reac- 
tions. Mr. Mexeen has directed this work in a number of places 
very successfully. Among the interesting features of the exhibit 
are a rotating cylinder showing books and social scenes, called 
“Times and Books,” representing (a) middle XVIII century, (b) 
early XIX century, (c) end of XIX century and (d) present 
time. It is excellently done; it shows modern children that they 
are better off today, culturally, than at any time before. Another 
rotating cylinder shows extracts from books; children read and 
guess their source. A pillar turns slowly, showing famous 
authors, two best books about their work and an illuminated 
picture representing what they did. Pictures hang on the walls; 
on one side they are shown in color, on the other only in out- 
line. The one which pleases the child less, he turns to the wall. 
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An electric hook-up shows a character from literature in a long 
array of literary men. A light shines when the child associates 
the character with his artistic creator. Another electric device 
shows scenes from Oliver Twist, Robinson Crusoe, and so on, 
and the children discuss the source from which these scenes 
were taken. These are a few of the situations set up to obtain 
children’s reactions. One that drew children particularly well 
was a small hand-press on which a child could turn out an 
illustration of his own and thus appreciate something of the 
process whereby the books and magazines he reads are illus- 
trated. 

The children’s libraries themselves, whether independent or 
branches of main libraries, collect much information as to (1) 
interests in and (2) reactions to literature, (3) influences that 
affect their choice of books and many other points of import- 
ance. There is a consultation department where all readers’ ques- 
tions are answered. Travel, geography and animals are generally 
reported among the primary interests. But older children, in- 
fluenced by the schools and their own organizations, ask for 
books on political and economic questions. Practical books on 
radio and applied science in many fields are in great demand. 

A children’s library has much the same social atmosphere as 
the school. On the walls are familiar slogans: “Read books and 
newspapers”; “We do not want war, but we will be ready”; “We 
offer greetings to our mothers, on the international women’s 
day.” On the wall, too, are the usual political figures. And there 
is a wall-newspaper: “The Voice of Lenin.” 

One excellent library, The Central Children’s Library, in 
Kiev, exhibits on the walls of the reading-room a pictorial his- 
tory of the development of writing. An average of 708 children 
visit this library each day. Schools send groups there for specia! 
lectures. Readers are divided into two groups: children who are 
old enough to know what they want; and those who must be 
advised. There is connected with this library, as with many 
others in great cities, a department for writers, illustrators, 
teachers and leaders of Pioneer brigades to help them learn what 
literature children read and how to appeal to them. In the 
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opinion of the librarian, a most highly cultured, capable woman, 
educated in Paris, the leaders of the Pioneers, the comrades they 
meet thus and the school itself, most powerfully influence the 
choice of reading by children. To these may be added, the 
cinema and the family. The opinion is often met with that 
families continue to exercise an influence, leading children to 
call for literature of the past. A course for school librarians was 
recently begun at The Central Children’s Library and is to be 
continued in the future. 

A professor once asked the question of a people, most of whom 
were able to boast an ability to read: “Why learn to read if one 
does not emerge from the schools with a desire to read?” Soviet 
Russia not only urges her youth to “Read Books and News- 
papers” but plans to study interests and keep them alive in life 
as well as in school. She aims to satisfy some of the interests 
found in children; others, she intends to redirect. The marked 
interest in travel and adventure, the old interest in heroic 
romances, said several librarians, is readily diverted to social, 
economic and political concerns, which are more useful and 
necessary in the everyday life of all. Some success has obviously 
been achieved. It may be temporary, may be permanent. One re- 
calls, of course, that Christian asceticism turned bitterly upon 
pagan dialectic, grammar, poetry, and eloquence. An old man, a 
loyal Christian, confessed with shame that in his youth he had 
loved Virgil. Another Holy Father declared he had long since 
given up such child’s play. But Western Christendom grew tired 
of asceticism and again men reveled in the vanities of this world. 











CHAPTER V 
OCTABRISTS AND PIONEERS 


“Virgin soil must be broken up, not with the primitive plough which skims 
along the surface, but with the modern plough which cuts deep.” 
—Torcenierr's Virgin Soil 


I 


“All children into the ranks of the Pioneers.” “You must 
struggle for a new man, free from the cursed inheritance of 
bourgeois and petty-bourgeois prejudices,” said Kaganovitch, 
speaking to the Pioneers of the purpose of their labors, in 1929. 
Before the Pioneers is the organization of Oktiabrata, the Octa- 
brists, or “children of October”; after them, come the Komso- 
mols, or League of Communist Youth; and after the Komsomols 
comes the Communist Party, which is the real power in the gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union. The Octabrists are of late pre- 
school age on up to ten or eleven; the Pioneers, from ten to 
sixteen or seventeen years of age; while Komsomols are between 
the ages of fourteen and twenty-three. There is, intentionally, 
some overlapping of ages. Thus, leadership of the younger or- 
ganization is in the hands of the older. Some of the oldest 
Komsomols are members of the Party. These organizations may 
be looked upon as a school within schools; they give a training 
in activism not gained by the unorganized children; they are 
the preparatory schools for Party membership, though many 
Pioneers and Komsomols never actually become Party members. 
If all will not be accepted for membership in the Party, why is it 
desirable for them to be in the lower preparatory organizations? 
The answer lies, undoubtedly, in the fact that, in them, the 
powers that control the schools and the government have an 
additional means (and probably the most effective one) for de- 
veloping a body of faithful followers. The work of the class- 


Ior 
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room is apt, even in Soviet schools, to be theoretical. In the 
children’s organizations, emphasis is placed upon “energetic 
functioning,” “activism,” “socially useful work.” In a word, par- 
ticipation in the new life is the best preparation for it. In or- 
ganizing and training as large a number as possible in these 
inner circles, then, the government is making its best effort to 
see that the “Virgin soil be broken up with the modern plough 
which cuts deep.” 

The Youth movement, in the Soviet Union, so far as its 
motivating ideology and its organizations are concerned, has 
developed in accord with Communist Party leadership. It is an 
instrument created to break down more effectively the ideology 
of the past, the conservatism of homes and other institutions, and 
to substitute a comprehension of, and faith in, the new. Being 
fostered by the government, it lacks some of the spontaneity of 
youth movements in other parts of the world. But, if it did not 
arise as spontaneously, it has more definite objectives and pro- 
grams, due to the fact that these have been defined and writ- 
ten by those who realize the importance of the youth movement 
and use it to fortify themselves, the advance guard of the pro- 
letariat. The Party itself, being a highly centralized and disci- 
plined body, is able to train rigidly and control the ideology of 
the youth movement more effectively than is done in any other 
country. 

The youth movement was represented before the days of the 
Revolution by scoutism, as early as 1910; and, under the Pro- 
visional Government, the Boy and Girl Scouts counted about 
50,000, in 1917. As the educational policy of the Soviet govern- 
ment, in the early years of its existence, was not so rigidly 
partisan, the Scouts continued for a time. Their unpartisan char- 
acter, however, made them open to the accusation of being 
“bourgeois.” The school must be like life itself. Therefore, a 
bourgeois organization of children cannot be tolerated in it. 
Youthful Communist groups were formed and, being stronger, 
partisan, favored and more aggressive, they assimilated Scouts 
here and there. When the Pioneers (The Children’s Commu- 
nistic Organization of Young Pioneers, in the name of Comrade 
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Lenin) were definitely organized, in 1922, under the leadership 
of the older youth who made up the Komsomols, they took over 
much of scoutism as a model and the Scout movement came to 
an end, some of its leaders being taken into custody by the 
G. P. U. while they were attending a conference at the capital. 
After this “forceful decline” of scoutism, the Pioneers have ex- 
perienced a rapid development. 

The Pioneer movement is young. “All children into the ranks 
of the Pioneers” is a slogan, not a statement of fact. But if all 
are not yet in the organization, there has been a rapid growth. 
Widely varying figures are obtained from different sources, but 
it is generally stated that in 1923, shortly after the organization 
came into being, there were about four thousand Pioneers; by 
1925, there were one million; by 1928, about one and three- 
fourths million, and in 1931, about four million. The Octabrists, 
organized first under leadership of Pioneers, about 1923, num- 
bered nearly a half million in 1926, says Smirnoff. Statistics of 
First Grade, Seven-Year, Nine-Year, and Peasant-Youth schools 
for the year 1926-1927, published in 1929, show 9,189,852 children 
attending (not including a few remote regions). Of these, 206,- 
820 were Octabrists, 1,281,771 were Pioneers, 49,032 were candi- 
dates for membership in the Komsomols and 103,710 were actual 
members.! Combining these figures, it appears that the organ- 
ized children formed 18 per cent of the pupil body. To these 
may be added those in school communes, schools for over-aged, 
defectives, children’s homes, colonies, kindergartens and_play- 
grounds, points for liquidation of illiteracy, courses for adults, 
Soviet Party schools, technicums, professional schools and so on: 
Octabrists, 31,867; Pioneers, 108,139; Komsomols, 228,798; candi- 
dates for membership in the Komsomols, 23,997; and candi- 
dates and members of the Party (in Soviet Party schools and 
others) numbered 72,531. The total of organized students and 
pupils was 465,332, or something like 23 per cent of all in these 
institutions.2 In universities and other higher institutions of 


1 People’s Education in the U. S. S. R., pp. 282-5. (Statistical Publishers: Mos- 
cow, 1929.) 
2 Ibid., pp. 286-7. 
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learning, the candidates and members of the Young Communist 
League and the Party, formed a greater proportion of the whole, 
being given in 1926-27 as 49,811, or about 29 per cent of all 
students.® Combining the figures for all institutions given above, 
it is found that about 19 per cent of the school groups are in 
Party organizations. All others are without Party. In the whole 
Union, the Communist Party numbered 1,664,805 (in 1929) of 
whom about one-half million were probationers. The total popu- 
lation was given as 147,013,600, in 1926, about eighty-four mil- 
lion of whom were sixteen years and over. 

Personal visitation of many schools all over the Union seems 
to show that these figures are fairly reliable. Schools in factory 
districts are apt to show a great majority of the children belong- 
ing to the organizations, some reporting “about all” and others 
go per cent. In the higher Party schools and training courses 
nearly 100 per cent are members. From this high proportion the 
figures run down to almost nothing in some institutions. Pre- 
sumably very few, perhaps, none, exist which have no organiza- 
tion, for two or three persons are enough to form the nuclear 
“forepost” of the Pioneers and the yachaika, or “cell,” of the 
Komsomols, or of the Party, in the factories or other places 
where adults work. Visitation failed to reveal any, at least, that 
did not possess some organization. 

The figures of organized children have an important bearing 
on the question of self-government, of which much has been 
written. The self-government organization is dominated by those 
who are organized and in some cases they are the only ones who 
may be elected, according to information given by heads of the 
schools. In schools of 100 per cent organized children, or those 
that are nearly so, self-government possesses reality. These 
schools are few. If the higher institutions, included above in 
computing the percentage, were omitted, the percentage of or- 
ganized children falls from 19 to 14 or 15 per cent. It has been 
erroneously stated elsewhere * that “practically all the children 
in city schools from 7 to 13 years of age . . . belong to the 


8 Ibid., pp. 182-3. 
4 Wilson: The New Schools of New Russia, p. 110. 
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Pioneers.” The following table of fifteen schools selected at ran- 
dom in cities, probably suggests a truer picture of the larger 
city schools. The percentage is about thirty-five. 








TABLE I 
School Whole Number Octabrists 
Index No. of Students and Pioneers 
I (1) 14 748 56 
I (3) 1 1260 200 
I (22) 4 768 250 
I (23) 3 1450 400 
I (24) 2 400 40 
Il (1) 2 521 65 
IV (3) 2 1080 500 
IV (15) 1 770 105 
IV (16) 1 720 100 
IX (11) 1 800 750 
XIU (14) «1 1251 360 
XIII (15) sr 525 475 
XIV (17) 2 482 241 
XV (5) 4 394 344 
XVIIT (8) 1 500 180 
Schools: 15 11,669 4,066 


Figures for schools of the First Grade, Seven-Year and Nine- 
Year schools and those of the Second Grade, if taken by them- 
selves, show only 25 per cent organized children in the cities. 
In these schools, the Komsomols make up less than 3 per cent. 
Country schools of the same types, plus the Schools for Peasant 
Youth, show 15 per cent of organized children.® In these schools, 
the Komsomols make up not quite 1 3/10 per cent of the pupils. 


But if the organizations represent but a small percentage of the 
school population, taking the country at large, it is quite true 
to say that they play a very important part in it. Narkompros, the 
People’s Commissariat of Education, has issued special regula- 
tions for the establishment of Pioneer foreposts. A special effort 
is also made to improve the work of the foreposts by giving 


5 People’s Education in the U.S. S. R., pp. 282-5. 
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special attention to the Pioneer movement in university, insti- 
tute and pedagogical technicum courses. In the plan of a four- 
year course, the Professor of Pedagogy at X—pointed out to me 
that the Pioneer movement was allotted the first half of the 
second year of work in his department. I visited his classes, one 
of which, the professor said, was made up entirely of Komsomol 
leaders. Outlines for correspondence courses for Pioneer workers 
have been issued by Narkompros (1928) stressing the foundations 
of the children’s Communist movement, its evolution in capitalist 
countries and the U. S. S. R., study of bourgeois and Fascist 
children’s organizations, contrast between former work of chil- 
dren’s organizations and its present nature, how to discover 
children’s interests, demands and so on. 

Foreposts are established in all labor schools and in other in- 
stitutions where there are not less than three Pioneers and Octa- 
brists. A forepost is the agency through which influence is to be 
brought to bear on pupils and school. It works under the direc- 
tion of the Komsomol cell, which calls conferences to lay out a 
program of activity. A Presidium of from three to five is elected 
by the forepost, but must be confirmed by the Komsomols. If 
the school runs two or more shifts (in many there are morning, 
afternoon, and night shifts), the forepost and Presidium are 
made up of Pioneers from all of them. In a school of both First 
and Second Grades, the Presidium must include members from 
both Grades. But a program of work is assigned for each shift 
of the school. Admission to or exclusion from the Pioneers is 
not determined by the forepost but by the “squad” or “bri- 
gade.” 

The forepost must work to influence the unorganized children 
and seek to improve the studies of Pioneers. It endeavors to keep 
the school in touch with political life by forming a definite bond 
between school, factory and professional union, in the city, and 
with the village soviet and committee for peasant relief in rural 
districts. It takes a leading, ofttimes plays an exclusive, rdle in 
self-government and promotes the organization of a multitude of 
“circles.” Assistance is given to teachers and the School Council 
in the development of the “new school.” The Presidium directs 
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the work of the forepost in harmony with directions from its 
superior, the Komsomol cell with which it is connected, and 
which appoints the forepost’s leader. This leader must attend all 
meetings of the forepost and all pedagogical conferences of the 
school. He has an important voice in the School Council and is 
responsible for the realization of the Komsomol’s instructions in 
it. Conflicts between forepost and School Council are submitted 
to the Komsomol cell, the Bureau of Young Pioneers and the 
section for social education in the Commissariat of Education.® 
Pioneers are organized in brigades or detachments of about 
fifty members. Each brigade is divided into from four to six 
links, or groups, with eight to ten members in each. The small- 
ness of the link makes it possible to notice carefully the life and 
work of each Pioneer. The small number of links in the de- 
tachment is a guarantee of successful work in it. A detachment 
of Pioneers is not simply a mass of children, says the Pioneers’ 
Guide, but a strong organization, formed from strong, stead- 
fast links. Each link is under a leader who must in all acts 
imitate the model and show what a Pioneer’s life should be.’ 
Theoretically, all children are eligible for Pioneer member- 
ship. Even children of declassed people may demonstrate their 
capacity to be true Pioneers, but those of worker and peasant 
origins are more to be trusted; generally the daughter or son of 
priest, former official or Nepman cannot. If they be admitted 
to Pioneers, it is no guarantee of passing on to Komsomols and 
the Party. After being proposed for membership by the link to 
the detachment or brigade, the candidate goes through a pro- 
bationary period of two months or more, studies the laws of 
the organization and strives to observe them, and is required to 
pass an examination upon the laws and customs. The candidate 
must prove satisfactory on six counts, according to the standard 
fixed by the Central Bureau of Pioneers, of the Young Com- 
munist League. He must know and be able to explain: first, 
who the Young Pioneers are, their laws and customs; second, 
the meaning of the salute, the badge and the necktie; third, be 


§ Children’s Movement and the School (1928), pp. 223-6. 
1 Pioneers’ Guide (1925), pp. 48-51. 
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able to tell who Vladimir Ilitch Lenin was; fourth, explain why 
workers celebrate November Seventh; fifth, know who the 
Komsomols and Communists are and for what they are fighting; 
and sixth, he must know who are friends and enemies of the 
workers, in the U. S. S. R. and abroad.® This done, he is ready 
to put on the uniform, the badge, the necktie and give the pledge 
of loyalty to Pioneer principles. 

In a speech to the Pioneers (1929), Kaganovitch referred feel- 
ingly to the significance of the red necktie. 


“You wear red neckties. Remember, they are not a parade uniform. 
The red necktie is impregnated with the blood of hundreds and thou- 
sands of strugglers. Thousands of them have been hanged and shot 
by landlords and capitalists; thousands have died in prisons of the 
Tsar. When a Revolutionist was brought to the gallows, the hang- 
men would say: ‘Here is a necktie for you.’ But we have overthrown 
our oppressors, and millions of children have grown up, children who 
will struggle for communism, in the place of those who are dead. 
Children, wear this red necktie honorably and keep in your hand 
the red flag of communism. 

“Your red necktie represents the relationship of three generations 
by its three corners. I greet you in the name of the oldest generation, 
the Communists, the Bolshevik Party. Remember that this red neck- 
tie, this symbol of contact between three generations, binds you to 
struggle for the revolutionary traditions of the old generation, the 
generation of Lenin and the Bolsheviks, for the cause of the great 
proletarian Communist Party, for its continuous Leninist policy .. . 
A Pioneer is not a parade boy .. . each must put to himself the 
question whether he is ready for sacrifice, suffering and privation for 
the cause of communism. I am sure that . . . you, the delegates of 
the Congress, and the two million Pioneers as well, will answer: 
‘Always Ready.’”® 


Octabrists do not wear a necktie; but a red star is allotted them 
to wear, pinned over the heart. The Pioneers’ badge, a red flag, 
with hammer and sickle and camp fire, with five logs repre- 
senting the five continents, burning in the three flames of the 
Communist (Third) International, bears the motto: “For the 
struggle of workers, always be ready.” His salute, performed 


§ How to Work the New Way (1928), p. 13. 
§ 0 Pioneerakh Sbornik (1929), pp. 17-20. oer 
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with hand above the head and five fingers tight together, signi- 
fies the fact that he subordinates himself to the interests of the 
class struggle throughout the five continents. 

The purpose and character of the organization are best under- 
stood from a study of the Pioneers’ Guide }° which contains the 
five laws and five customs with an interpretation of their mean- 
ing. The First Law requires that the Pioneer be faithful to the 
interests of the laboring class and to the will of Lenin. This 
means that one must know the workers’ life and struggle, not 
only in the Soviet Union but in the whole world; must under- 
stand how capitalists oppress millions of yellow, white and black 
people; must know how to assist those who are oppressed; and 
hate the bourgeoisie. The true Pioneer must read and ask his 
comrades about this struggle and must know how Russian 
workers created the first Soviet Republic. He must know how 
the workers will build a new life, with neither rich nor poor, 
where each will work according to inclination, and for every one, 
and will get according to his need. (There is, of course, a sharp 
clash between this ideology and the new policy on wages, an- 
nounced by Stalin in June, 1931.) He is not only to understand 
these questions, he is to assist others by his own labor. He is to 
join in “Saturdaying” to assist a factory, or to build up the air 
fleet. The work of socialistic construction must be pushed ahead, 
so as to be an inspiration to workers of the West to struggle 
against the bourgeoisie and create the Union of Soviet Republics 
throughout the world. As Lenin worked hard and knew no rest, 
his children, the Pioneers, must imitate him by being steady and 
diligent in their work. 

The Second Law declares that the Pioneer is the younger 
brother and assistant of the Komsomol and the Party member. 
In this relation he must be prepared for great tasks. He will not 
always remain a Pioneer. “A new shift forms to take the place 
of the old one” is the Pioneer’s motto. When he has gained 
knowledge and strength, he may join the Party ranks—the 
ranks of those who were first in the struggle against capitalists. 
All three, Communist, Komsomol and Pioneer are fighters for 


10 Fourth edition, 1925, pp. 11 ff. 
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the Revolution throughout the world,—for the Communist so- 
ciety. It is quite clear that these must help each other in every- 
thing. The Pioneer must know the history of the Communist 
struggle, must attend and help arrange meetings and be a leader 
among those who remain outside. He must be able, on all 
occasions, at every call of the Komsomols or Communists, to 
answer: “Always Ready.” 

The Third Law declares the Pioneer is comrade of Pioneers 
and workers’ and peasants’ children of the entire world. He will 
not fail to organize regular correspondence, make collections, 
establish lotteries and sales of literature for the benefit of chil- 
dren of Western workers. The Pioneer knows that in the whole 
world his comrades, engaged in the struggle, look with hope 
upon the Pioneers of Soviet Russia. Hundreds of thousands of 
Pioneers, workers and peasants of the West, march in company 
with the Komsomols to the struggle against wealthy capitalists 
who put them in prison, destroy their organizations and in every 
way injure their comrades. 

The Fourth Law lays on Pioneers the duty of organizing the 
surrounding children and participating with them in their local 
life. The Pioneer is an example to all children. “He will not 
avoid those who stand apart but go to them, try to draw them 
into his work and acquaint them with the organization. In school 
the Pioneer must actively share in school life, support discipline 
and draw other children into club activities, circles and games; 
arrange meetings and explain the tasks and purposes of 
Pioneers—and especially the commands of our leader and teacher, 
comrade Lenin.” 

In the village, the Pioneer must help the peasant children, 
learn, must share in their tasks, bring them to his activities, 
walks and games. Peasant children often believe in ghosts, devils 
and such similar stories. The duty of the Pioneer is to aid them 
to free themselves from the darkness of popes and old women. 
The Pioneer assists the reading hut in getting newspapers and 
pamphlets and reads the newspapers aloud to the peasant chil- 
dren and grown-ups. 

There still are many homeless children. They must do every- 
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thing themselves and often do not have any parents; they do not 
study, but spend the time fighting and doing nothing. As a re- 
sult many of them then become vagabonds and thieves. 

Such things the Pioneers must not tolerate. The Pioneer 
knows that Soviet Russia needs healthy, honest, and labor- 
loving citizens, but not drones. For that reason he is obliged to 
draw the street children to his work; those who do not have 
shelter he will try to put into the children’s houses and common 
living quarters and find them work if possible. 

The Fifth Law requires the Pioneer to strive for knowledge 
and skill,—strength in the struggle of labor. Nothing would be 
more humorous than a Pioneer who believed in devils and gods, 
or who could not read and write: if he were going along the 
street, he could not find the address of his own comrades; he 
could not write to suffering comrades in the West; could not 
hold up his head if he heard the words of Lenin: “Learn! 
Learn! Learn!” 

The Pioneer must count it his special obligation to fulfill the 
will of Lenin. In school he must be first in activities, must think 
thoroughly about the contents of books, put questions to the 
teacher and converse with comrades about what he has read. 
He must be a member of some circle. He must share what he 
knows with peasant children who have fewer opportunities to 
study. In the country he will arrange conversations, read news- 
papers to peasants and try to establish small libraries for chil- 
dren. At home he aids the family with his knowledge. Besides, 
he must know the work of industry around him and learn some 
trade by working in the shop. Social interests, work of the 
laboring class, are higher than personal interests of the Pioneer. 
This he signifies when he salutes, raising the hand higher than 
the head. 

Numerous other duties are laid upon loyal Pioneers, but all 
are in accord with these laws. Whatever they do individually, 
though it be but to follow the injunctions as to how they may 
secure and preserve good health, they are admonished that it is 
not for their own beauty or perfection for their own sake, but to 
prepare themselves for the “strenuous life of labor”; and what- 
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ever they do collectively is for those above, below or around 
them and for those who labor beyond the seas. These ideals they 
continue to serve as they become Komsomols and perhaps, 
eventually, candidates for Party membership; advanced years 
bring heavier, more serious tasks, but do not alter the concep- 
tions of duty, with respect to the government of workers and its 
enemies that have grown strong within them. 

Besides observing the general laws, the Pioneer is to form five 
habits of a specific nature: first, taking care of his health and that 
of others, performing physical exercises, rising early and being 
cheerful and tolerant; for the struggle and for learning, strong 
nerves, a clear head and healthy body are necessary. Second, the 
Pioneer does his work quickly and promptly and is economical 
of his own as well as others’ time. Third, he is industrious and 
persistent, can work collectively under any conditions and is able 
to find a way out of all difficulties. If asked whether he is lonely 
or melancholy, every Pioneer should be able to answer “Never, 
there is no time for that.” Fourth, the Pioneer is careful of pub- 
lic property, his books, clothes and the equipment of shops. The 
one who labors is able to understand the value of everything 
made by the hands of men. Fifth, the Pioneer does not quarrel, 
smoke or drink. He knows that quarreling is a slavish inherit- 
ance, that fists are used only by those persons who, having heads 
that work badly, are not able to make their point with words.1? 


3 


On the Octabrists duties do not lie so heavily, nor are there 
requirements for admission such as the Pioneers and Komsomols 
face. The Octabrist may be dedicated to the revolutionary cause 
by father and mother or may simply become a member of the 
group at school. The idea of consecrating their children to the 
Revolution has led to a practice, reminiscent of the Puritan age, 
when every pious damsel and some none too pious men were 
named for Christian virtues. “Charity,” “Faith,” and “Praise God 
Barebones” had high virtues as names, presumably, but they find 


11 [bid., pp. 27-37. 
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stiff competition in “Pyatiletka” (Five-Year Plan), “Diamata” 
(Dialectical Materialism) and “Pyatidnyevka” (Five-Day 
Week). “Praise God’s” brother, however, the annalist informs 
us, was named “If God had not saved thee, thou hadst been 
damned Barebones”; so it would appear the Cromwellians kept 
up the race nobly. 

The Pioneers, too, may be entered rather freely. As stated in 
the slogan, they wish all children to join their ranks. Krup- 
skaya declares “it should not be a pure class organization ... 
The children’s movement must involve all children and educate 
them in the spirit of communism.” But there are many obliga- 
tions laid on Pioneers and it is obvious from the figures quoted, 
that the organization is far from its goal. More rigid selection 
begins with the Komsomols, into whose ranks pass only the best 
activists of the Pioneers. Again, a still more careful scrutiny of 
Komsomols keeps many out of the Party. And a “cleaning” is 
held from time to time for the purpose of looking closely at the 
record of members, the result being frequent dismissals from 
membership. 

The Octabrist is the younger brother of the Pioneer and 
Komsomol. “We are the children of October” is their most com- 
mon slogan. Theirs is the youngest shift, that comes to replace 
the older as it passes on to maturer duties. Their organization is 
not so rigidly fixed as the Pioneers, but, in general, they are (1) 
under the leadership of a Pioneer; (2) are organized into “divis- 
ions” of thirty or forty children; (3) each division is broken up 
into little “stars” with eight or ten members; and (4) the leader 
of each little star is chosen by its members. 

Smirnov, in a little booklet, Octabrists, Relief of Pioneers 
(1926), makes an appeal to the youngster’s desire for activity 
and especially to his love for association with others; and de- 
scribes the origin of Octabrists, in somewhat idealistic terms: 


“Vanya is lonesome; there is no one to play with him, so he mopes 
at the window. On the other side of the street he sees a group of 
Pioneers and wishes he could be with them. Are there many chil- 
dren thus inactive and unhappy like Vanya? Many indeed! In order 
not to be so, they must organize. Workers are strong because organ- 
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ized . . . Children will live happily, interestingly, fully, when they 
are organized. . . . Youth have wanted to organize for a long time, 
and they have begun. In 1923, the Red Zernishki, made up of chil- 
dren seven to ten years old, appeared at Odessa; elsewhere ‘Red 
Poppies’ sprang up; and, in 1924, groups of Octabrists suddenly 
began to be organized everywhere—in Ukrainia, Crimea, Siberia and 
Russia proper... Many children want to be Octabrists. Their 
rapidly swelling ranks constitute the present children’s army. By 
1926, the Octabrists numbered about 450,000 children in all Russia. 
Their work is not lost. Their organization renders relief to older 
comrades.” 


Lenin had no children of his own, the Octabrist is informed, 
but, just the same, hundreds of thousands call themselves his 
grand-children and are filled with the thought and wish to do 
as he bade them. They follow his footsteps with the others—the 
Pioneers, Komsomols, Communists and all workers, as they 
sing: 

Join link to link; let chain join chain 
While songs resound full valiantly; 


Let every step and every glance 
Turn towards his mausoleum. 


And if the call to arms comes, 

To escape a peace in chains, 

Let every heart within our breast, 
Beat its reply, “We're ready, Lenin.” 


What injunctions did Lenin give to young Octabrists? “First, 
and most important, constantly help the workers and peasants in 
their struggle; second, study; third, and last, make strong your 
own organization.” These injunctions of Lenin, the young 
Octabrists will honestly fulfill. They receive knowledge, indis- 
pensable for the Revolution; they will build their school, extend 
their ranks; and every one will keep in step with the life and 
struggle of the workers. 

Children grow up quickly, go to school and become good 
Octabrists. Well, what can they hope to do beyond that? The 
young Octabrist, without hesitation, answers: “I want to become 
a regular Pioneer.” On their banner it is written: “We are 
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Octabrists—future Pioneers.” Komsomols and young Pioneers 
help the children enter the ranks of the Pioneers’ army. Octa- 
brists often work with the latter; indeed, they are a school in 
which Pioneers are educated. Of the Octabrists it is often said: 
“They are the third guard”; and truly, for “they are the youngest 
generation of Bolsheviks.” 

Every Octabrist must remember the laws and customary duties 
which he must render everywhere and in every place. “First, the 
Octabrist helps Pioneers, Komsomols, Communists, workers and 
peasants; second, Octabrists strive to become young Pioneers; 
third, they are bound to keep body and clothing clean; and, 
finally, it is their duty to love work.” Pioneers must help Octa- 
brists learn the laws and obey them. 

Suggestions are made to guide in the organization of Octa- 
brist groups, explaining how they may work, play and sing at 
home and at school and how they may keep healthy. “Let me 
write the songs of a people and I shall write their history,” is 
an old thought. The period of the Revolution has brought forth 
a new flood of children’s literature, but nothing is more impor- 
tant than these songs which, in the minds and hearts of Octa- 
brist, Pioneer and Komsomol prepare defenders of the workers’ 
Revolution. “Red Army,” “Demonstration,” “Sickle and Ham- 
mer,” “Octabrists,” the “International,” are favorites in school, 
on street and on country marches where I frequently saw young 
people. They’re getting off the train now and marching down 
the platform at Obninsky as they sing “A March of the Young 
Pioneers”: 


We Pioneers 

Are children of workers. 
There comes the dawn 
Of a brighter day— 
Hark, the Pioneers’ cry: 
“Always be ready!” 


With youthful strength 
A happy throng 

We shall “be ready” 
For labor or battle; 
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We shall be first 

In labor and strife— 
Hark, the Pioneers’ cry: 
“Always be ready!” 
With joyous step 

And blithesome song 
We join the ranks 

Of the Komsomols. 
There comes the dawn— 
Hark, the Pioneers’ cry: 
“Always be ready!” 


Who are these Pioneers who sing? They are, says the Com- 
rade, “the organized advance guard of the children of the pro- 
letariat. Their labors are directed to the end of preparing worthy, 
valuable relief to the present soldiers of the Revolution—the 
Bolsheviki.” 

At School No. 20, X—, the program, arranged in honor of 
Lenin, began at six o’clock. The leader of the forepost pre- 
sided. First there was an ardent speech on the importance of 
Lenin, by the manager of the school, a very active man; second, 
a talk by a student; third, a speech by a member of the local 
Soviet, who stressed the evil condition of workers in Germany, 
Poland, Rumania and elsewhere. This was followed by a class 
which sang about not believing in gods and superstition; a 
little four-year-old’s piece on Lenin; a recitation, “We do not 
bow down to God”; another about freedom and work; a song, 
“The Old World Burns up in Fire”; and a recitation on the 
death of Lenin. Next, a little boy from the nullavaya class (liter- 
ally, zero class; i.e., one year before the first of the Labor School) 
spoke on the theme “Lenin died; long live Leninism.” The pro- 
gram closed with a selection of Red Army music and a recita- 
tion of the pledge by a group of Pioneers: 


“I, a young Pioneer of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, in 
the presence of my comrades solemnly promise that I will stand 
steadfastly for the cause of the laboring class in its struggle for the 
liberation of the workers and peasants of the whole world; I will 
honestly and constantly carry out the teachings of Lenin, the laws 
and customs of the Young Pioneers.” 
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How do Pioneers measure up to the standards set for them? 
How do they actually employ their time? Are they themselves 
completely indoctrinated with the views they are to carry to 
factory and peasant village? Do they succeed in influencing the 
whole school, according to the expressed purpose? There is no 
doubt that they are fully indoctrinated with the ideas and they 
can discuss them readily. But one notes many failures to con- 
form to them in practice. As to health and sanitation require- 
ments, they are frequently ignored. One finds plenty of Pioneers 
who are dirty; others who smoke, who do not give much atten- 
tion to physical exercise, who do not keep themselves “fit for 
the struggle.” Much agitation has been made against smoking, 
some of the most prominent political figures writing on the sub- 
ject. But it still continues. An investigation of school children in 
Moscow, 1925, showed that the health of Pioneers was worse 
than that of non-Pioneers and laid the blame not on lessons but 
upon the great burden of social work, celebrations, parades, and 
other extra-scholastic duties. Bukharin declared (1928): “We give 
too much social work to children.” A professor of pedagogy 
said: “Our students are theoretically required to do only six 
hours of socially useful work per week; but actually they do 
much more; indeed, too much.” 1? A study of five city Pioneer 
detachments showed 25 per cent slept eight hours, 17 per cent, 
seven hours, and 3 per cent, six; and that 26 per cent never 
went to bed till twelve o’clock. There is some reason to doubt 
whether these facts are typical of a much larger area; but it is 
certain that the rules of health are often ignored. The authori- 
ties have made an effort to safeguard the Pioneers’ health by 
setting up standards for their club rooms, but some of those 
visited seemed to fall far short of the standards as to ventilation, 
heating, and size. In general, however, the clubs are roomy 
enough. Of heating, since fuel is short, not so much can be said. 
Clubs are required to be inspected by a doctor. Some who have 
written on Soviet education have been impressed with the tired, 


12 Journal, XIV (2) 4. 
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over-wrought, serious faces of the children. I have noted this to 
some extent, but am inclined to trace it to improper nourish- 
ment, partially, rather than exclusively to too much social work. 
Of the two classes of children, organized and unorganized, the 
former have been the rosier, healthier, happier, so far as can be 
judged by general observation. Health is improved in several 
different ways. Physical exercises form a part of the regular 
school program, which is faithfully followed to the letter, though 
lack of well-disciplined teachers makes the work often ineffec- 
tive. Numerous excursions provide exercise at the same time that 
they carry propaganda. In summer, camp life is a great boon for 
many Pioneers, 

Intellectually, the Pioneer generally measures up to the re- 
quirement of the law. This does not mean that he is always the 
best student of his books. Since he puts social work first, as a 
rule, it is natural to expect that others may excel him in studies. 
But, as little attention is given to careful rating of pupils of the 
Labor School, it is manifestly impossible to know, in any scien- 
tific sense, how organized and unorganized children compare in 
scholarship. But general observation of both in numerous 
schools, showed the Pioneers, as a group, intellectually alert and 
able. In natural science, they evidently had a profound interest 
and gave a good account of themselves; in mathematics, draw- 
ing, German, and so on, they were at times brilliant, dull or 
“unprepared”; but in social sciences, they always excelled. One 
could not say that they knew a great array of facts; but they 
knew very well the facts given them concerning Christianiza- 
tion, feudalism, and the revolutions of the past four hundred 
years, and the “correct” interpretation of them. The children of 
classes which suffered in the Russian Revolution, naturally do 
not find this theme and its “correct” interpretation so inspiring 
and do not give themselves to it as do those from classes emanci- 
pated by it. 

Intellectual alertness is perhaps best seen in the Pioneers’ ques- 
tions, with which they ply the visitor at every opportunity. They 
are all serious questions, and generally reveal a greater acquaint- 
ance with labor conditions all over the world than one finds in 
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other schools. On several occasions, teachers of social science 
agreed to devote a part of the hour to questions. In many of the 
schools visited, students asked permission to call a special meet- 
ing at which they might hear of America and ask questions. The 
organized children, generally easily distinguished by their neck- 
ties, were the most indefatigable, persistent questioners. In one 
school, which memory recalls as fairly typical, thirty questions 
were put in less than fifteeen minutes, all bearing on education, 
machines, religion, wages, hours of labor, invalid compensation, 
old-age insurance, sanitation, rest homes, vacations, military 
training, evolution and so on. These were children who had been 
at school four years and were twelve to thirteen years old. Gen- 
erally, they were not entirely satisfied with my answers, which 
were apt to diverge from the true Marxian bias. But they con- 
tinued the questions and readily answered all put to them about 
their own country. They pursued their questioning beyond the 
classrooms, in the corridors. Everywhere the visitor stops he is 
surrounded by questioners. The Pioneers are intellectually 
awake; they have a keen curiosity. They are widely informed 
about social, political and economic questions, if not always 
correctly. They are intellectually honest; but it is quite apparent 
they have difficulty in accepting any facts that do not seem to 
bear out Marxian dogmas. This is but natural. They cannot be 
critical, in the full scientific sense of the word, as they are ac- 
quainted with only one set of facts and have imbibed but one 
interpretation. For these are the children of October in the 
literal as well as the spiritual sense. They are only as old as the 
Soviet Union.?® 

The Pioneers must be activists, both in mind and body. The 
Party organizations do not tolerate those who are passive. Only 
for a time can such a one remain. The demands made upon him 
show his true nature. Wherever I saw them, in camp, in village, 
in class, in after-discussions and making visits to factories, the 
most impressive thing was their activity, always in accord with a 
plan which emanates from the mind of the Party and comes to 
them through their Komsomol leader. 

18 Jbid., IV (60) 5. 
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“Here for two hours they are rehearsing playlets from the 
Pioneers’ Theatre (a magazine) with great vim and feeling. 
Their leader is a fine-looking girl of eighteen or twenty, en- 
thusiastic and fervent. There are only ten of them, just about 
like the group at X——, but paucity of numbers is made up 
for in energy. They are rehearsing ‘A Mock School,’ which 
teaches the importance of prompt attendance. It will later be 
given before the whole school. Then come symbolic dances, a dia- 
logue ‘What Did October Give to Children?’ and, finally, a cere- 
monial in which the Pioneers responded repeatedly: “We Are 
Always Ready.’ To me, despite their fresh enthusiasm, the re- 
hearsal seemed monotonous and formal. I had heard exactly 
the same the night before and many similar to it on numerous 
previous occasions.” 14 

“Connected with the school is a special leader, a Komsomol. 
He lives at the Internat, a home which houses sixty-odd pupils 
who had no homes, or bad ones, and were for that reason taken 
in. Thirteen rubles ($6.50) is allowed by the government each 
month for the support of each child. There are three hundred 
and twenty-five organized children in this Railway Labor School, 
on the shores of the White Sea. The dining-room, kitchen and 
laundry are all in excellent order, though of inferior construc- 
tion ...I go with the Komsomol to see his work. At three 
o’clock, when classes are over, there is a meeting of the Pioneer 
forepost. This clubroom would measure up to the health regula- 
tions established by Moscow authorities. It is light, clean, warm, 
well ventilated and sufficiently large. A great, schematic chart 
on one wall shows all the activities in which the Pioneers engage. 
There are many gaudy decorations, banners with the usual 
mottoes of white on red: ‘We are building a new world’; 
‘Remember the will of Lenin’; ‘For the workers’ struggle be 
always ready’; and ‘The good Pioneer talks less and works 
more.’ There are also pictures of political heroes, Lenin’s mauso- 
leum, and a great map of the world. In one corner of the room 
is an electrified chart of Lenin’s life. It is a test of one’s knowl- 
edge. One connects a set of dates and places with a set of events. 


14 Jbid., I (1) 3. 
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If the connection is correctly made, a bulb shows a light. If one 
does not correctly associate events, dates and places, all remains 
dark. In the opposite corner, one learns the parts of a rifle in 
the same way. There is a large book of beautiful “illustrations, 
showing the work of the Red Army. 

“First a letter is read from a German school. It is commented 
on with a great deal of enthusiasm for several minutes. An 
answer is to be sent back at once, it is agreed. The Komsomol 
leader speaks to them of the sacrifices of blood made by those 
who fought for the Revolution, of the work of Communist 
comrades in other countries, and especially of the sacrifices of 
Lenin. He tells of the proletarian prisoners in Rumania and 
points out that Pioneers are not free to organize in other coun- 
tries as they are in the Soviet Union. It is their duty to carry 
out every task completely and well. He compliments them espe- 
cially on their successful ‘Saturdaying, which had brought in 
thirty-five rubles for the fund to build an aeroplane. Tomorrow, 
he will take them to a nearby village to distribute books on 
collectivization and irreligion.” 1° 

This was one of the best clubs visited; it was far above the 
average. Many others were not so good. One, housed in part of 
an old Mohammedan mosque, was particularly cold, dreary and 
uninviting in most respects. It was far below the average. The 
leader read a great deal of stuff in which the others seemed to 
take little interest. The teacher of social science was present and 
did most of the talking. Only when it came to voting on officers 
did the other Pioneers show genuine interest. 

Many forms of activities fall under the head of “socially use- 
ful work.” The Pioneer forms relations with a factory, with the 
Red Army, works in the international club, maintains connec- 
tions with children in Germany, forms a Lenin club, arranges 
discussions on social questions, makes propagandist excursions 
to the village and may work without pay in a factory or else- 
where. The “light cavalry” is a recent organization, within the 
schools, which inspects and reports on conditions in all organiza- 
tions. 


15 [bid., 1 (4) 10. 
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The liquidation of illiteracy is a great social problem. It 
offers, and will for some time, a great field for “socially useful 
work” to the Pioneers as well as to others. In 1926, only 63.3 
per cent were literate in the cities; and 34.6 per cent in rural 
areas.’® In the schools one finds the Pioneers actively organized 
to help get rid of illiteracy. For this they conduct classes after 
school hours, frequently at night. “This is a familiar, typical 
scene. The school is a large one, in Moscow. The parents are 
almost all laborers. There are five hundred Pioneers, but only 
selected ones, aged twelve to fourteen or sixteen, are giving in- 
struction. About ninety illiterate men and women come for 
three months, twice a week. Each youthful teacher has a small 
handful of pupils, usually two, three or four. Their ages vary 
from thirty to fifty. Visiting many groups, I noted the work of 
some who were just beginning their first hard strokes with a 
pencil; and others who had in two months’ time gained some 
ability to read and write.” 17 

One of the greatest problems of the day is in the country. 
In this, the Soviet Union is not much different from other places. 
Lenin often spoke of the necessary cultural revolution. It will 
inevitably be a long one. It is the task of the Young Communists 
to develop Pioneers out of peasant children who will struggle 
against the lethargy and illiteracy of the country and launch in 
it a drive towards socialism. Such is the desire. Literate Pioneers 
must teach illiterate peasant children; see that parents send their 
children to school; get subscribers to the Peasants’ Gazette; read 
the newspaper to those who can’t do it themselves; organize the 
reading hut; carry books and papers everywhere; combat 
religion and superstition and carry on anti-religious propaganda, 
both directly and by scientific work; establish créches and kinder- 
gartens; develop ideals and knowledge of hygiene; spread knowl- 
edge of fowl and cattle breeding; protect children against cor- 
poral punishment; spread propaganda of the workers’ struggle; 
fight the peasant’s tendency to individualism; help cultivate 
kitchen gardens—not their own but those of others—teach games 


16 Kulturnoe Stroitelstvo, p. 79. (State Publishers: Moscow, 1929.) 
17 Journal, IV (3) 2. 
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and establish excursions and correspondence between town and 
country Pioneers. 

All these things should be done collectively, not individually. 
The children’s movement is of greatest importance in the coun- 
try where the individual households foster the old psychology, to 
which Pioneers must oppose the new. Like the Boy Scouts who, 
last summer, gave considerable aid in harvesting crops in France, 
the Pioneers are constantly engaged in some such “socially use- 
ful work.” They may volunteer or they may be ordered to assist 
where their aid is needed. When I arrived in Moscow, they were 
helping distribute the huge potato crop, which was glutting the 
railroad yards; later, I found them collecting old rubber, bottles, 
cans and paper in various parts of the Union. They participate 
in a movement with Komsomols, to propagandize for silos—and, 
perhaps to fill some of them. The Zeppelin visits Moscow. The 
Party Pravda warns that the Soviet Union cannot be behind the 
capitalists; and launches a campaign to collect money to build 
the Zeppelin, “Pravda.” The Pioneers must help: “Thereby we 
help to increase the protection of the Soviet Union.” 

To his own family and to others, the Pioneer is to be a zealous 
missionary of the new gospel. If there are ikons, he must try to 
replace them by posters, or at least put the latter up with them, 
so that the house may have a “political corner” as well as a 
religious one. In this way he can combat the mysteries of religion, 
and begin to teach his parents that science is a superior guide. 
He talks to his mother of the benefits of collectivization, the 
clubs, the kindergartens, nurseries and cooperatives; and, if his 
parents are illiterate, he may either teach them himself or per- 
suade them to go to a “liquidation point” for illiterates. He is to 
stress by his own example the benefits of clean surroundings; 
the superiority of ventilated rooms to stuffy ones. There can be 
no question of the practical need for education on this line. How 
great is his actual influence in the home it is difficult to say. 
But his obligations are specific enough. 

The interest the Pioneer should have in the home conditions 
under which he and his fellows live, is illustrated in the film, 
“Children of the New Day,” in which Pioneers are responsible 
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for transforming the life of little Fatima. First, a church is 
thrown on the screen. It is used as a symbol of tyranny, igno- 
rance and the harshness of the old régime. Here it symbolizes 
the horrible oppression a poor little girl experiences in the home 
of her aunt. The punishments the aunt uses typify the harshness 
of the old patriarchal family. ... But a new day dawns for 
Fatima. It is ushered in by the Pioneers who open a club in 
the “place where Lenin once lived.” Where he sat, slept, worked, 
and went in hiding are reverently portrayed. They learn of 
Fatima’s evil situation and bring her into their collective society. 
She gets better clothes, makes friends, and has entertainment 
she could not have known at home. Fatima is happy. The moral 
is taught, that collective life is better than that of the old, harsh, 
individualistic, patriarchal family. The tendency to bureaucracy 
on the part of some Pioneers is appropriately condemned. 

The success of Pioneers in carrying out the injunction to in- 
fluence the whole school might be examined from several differ- 
ent standpoints. In so far as the objective is “all into the ranks 
of Pioneers,” they have obviously failed, since figures showed 
only 11.9 per cent in First Grade schools, in 1926-7; 22 per cent 
in Seven-Year schools; 14.7 per cent in Nine-Year schools; 17.7 
per cent in schools of the Second Grade; and 24.2 per cent in 
Schools for Peasant Youth. This slogan is for the future. In so 
far as the numerous activities and clubs are organized and di- 
rected by Pioneers, however, it is true to say that their influence 
is greater than mere numbers would suggest. They are active, 
while the unorganized are passive; they lead, and the others 
follow or do nothing beyond what is required in an academic 
way. 

As to the anti-religious atmosphere of the school, it is chiefly 
attributable to the activism of the Pioneers and Komsomols, 
rather than to the teaching of the classroom. The teaching runs 
in the same direction, certainly, but its influence is pale, academic 
and slight, compared with the pervasive enthusiasm and energy 
of the militant atheist clubs, which are chiefly the work of 
Pioneers. In purely academic “circles” and clubs, the Pioneers 
are not so preéminently the leaders; but in every one that 
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PIONEER FOREPOSTS: AS THEY SHOULD AND SHOULD NOT BE 


(An active forepost leads the school; an inactive one is 
a burden to it.) 
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touches social and political questions, they are. Chief among the 
organs of their influence is the system of self-government, which 
is controlled, in its higher reaches, by Pioneers and Komsomols 
as completely as the upper levels of the Soviet government are 
controlled by Party men. This does not guarantee success of self- 
government, but it does guarantee the position and influence of 
the Pioneers. It must be noted, however, that, being activists in a 
rather full sense, they are, by and large, probably the most 
capable of exercising leadership in self-government. The quick 
and clever take hold of, and get into, whatever is offered them. A 
questionnaire, put to youngsters by one psychological investi- 
gator, asked: “How many want to be Party men when you grow 
up?” Almost all did. “Why?” was the next question. “Because 
one can live better as a Party member” was an answer frequently 
given. There is no doubt but that many join the Pioneers and 
Komsomols for the same reason, that they do not wish to be 
left out of the interesting excursions, organizations, parades, sum- 
mer camps, and so on. It means much work, but the organization 
offers rewards and opportunities not to be gained otherwise. A 
circular of information for self-government (1926) urges teach- 
ers “ ... to elect as many Pioneers as possible to the Student 
Council and the several commissions; the teacher should select 
his candidates and the forepost should select its own. The 
teacher should not impose his judgment, but agree with the 
Pioneers. Final choice of candidates for self-government should 
be retained by the Council of the forepost.” “The Pioneer fore- 
post”—according to the theses of a conference on Pioneer work in 
the country schools—“composed of the best organized, conscious 
and disciplined children, must use the self-administration to col- 
lect under its influence and leadership all the mass of children 
... and be the initiator of all social innovations of the school.” 18 
Thus the Pioneer influence on school government is guaranteed. 
In some schools the managers said frankly: “All self-government 
is in the hands of Pioneers”; “All unorganized participation in 
self-government was discontinued some time ago, but our or- 
ganization for self-government remains the same.” This practice 


18 Children’s Movement and the School (1928), p. 82. 
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of having the Pioneers control the whole system of self-govern- 
ment is, of course, directly contrary to the theses of Krup- 
skaya,'® and the views expressed by Bukharin and others. 

The Pioneers are also leaders in establishing school news- 
papers. There are exceedingly few schools without such wall- 
newspapers. The paper, itself, often bears the name, “Young 
Pioneer,” or “Young Comrade.” Reading them, one gains the im- 
pression that few write for them except the organized children. 
Certainly the influence of the unorganized on them appears to 
be slight. Through the paper the Pioneers promote their or- 
ganizations, criticize weaknesses, their own and others’, and thus 
strive to attain the desired influence over the whole school. The 
following extract is from “The Pioneer,” of a Ukrainian school 
in X—. It is a fair example of the “self-criticism” often adver- 
tised: 


“On the 12th, the seventh grade had a lecture in Russian with 
Mova. As soon at the teacher entered the classroom and began the 
lesson, the whole class became quiet and listened attentively, but 
this quietness didn’t last long; it was broken by the most outstand- 
ing activists of our school, such as: the chairman of the Children’s 
Committee, Comrade Zatula, President of the Cultural Commission, 
Comrade Kozlov and the head of the Union of the Young Pioneers, 
Comrade Melnichuk. The teacher was obliged to stop the lecture and 
give them the dickens. For a few minutes it was again quiet, and the 
teacher continued the lecture, but soon worse noise and disturbance 
began and the teacher was forced to stop again and separate them 
by changing places with others, like children of the First Grade. 
After they were separated, their pranks (giggling and whispering) 
could not continue, but they found another way of disturbing the 
lecture. They began to throw balls of bread at one another during the 
whole class, and shrieked so gaily and loudly that it was heard in the 
halls, and the lesson could not continue. The bell rang presently. The 
teacher, displeased with the unfinished lecture, left the classroom. But 
those pupils didn’t consider their game finished, and continued it 
even during the recreation period. As a result, a bread ball hit the 
face of a student who was writing the plan of his practical work on 
the blackboard. All pupils were greatly ashamed that their com- 
rades—activists—showed themselves like that before the other stu- 


19 Concerning the Children’s Movement (1926), pp. 93-5. 
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dents. We would advise them to save their energy for more useful 
work. 


“Suma” ?° 


Another article from “The Young Comrade,” a Polish paper, 
speaks of “The Remains of Savagery”: 


“All know how the savage peoples, not sparing their bodies, often 
pierce and cut them for the purpose of ornamenting them. Now, this 
can be seen in our school, in the fourth grade especially, where there 
are girl students who have preserved savage traits. 

“They pierce their ears and wear earrings as an ornament. It is a 
shame for Pioneer students, even for any pupils, to follow ignorant 
actions of wild peoples. For are we not attending the Radzietzka 
School, which is educating us to be the new builders of socialism, and 
which carries on war with all the old customs? But we, not only do 
we not assist our school, but even serve as a bad example for those 
who are unorganized. 

“Shame on you, girl-Pioneers, for preserving old customs.” 

“Informed” 24 


Elsewhere one finds the newspapers listing offenders and pub- 
lishing penalties imposed by the Pioneer organization: 


“Dobrovolsky, for striking some one at the demonstration. Penalty: 
removal of the necktie for two weeks.” “For undisciplined behavior 
during the demonstration, the following comrades are publicly repri- 
manded: Potapoff, Gutstein, Bogdanoff, Gurvitch, Zuckermann, 
Andreeff, and Bernstein.” 2? 


The Polish “Young Comrade” also advises: 


“To Comrade Sucharda: He should not meddle with the affairs of 
others, but pay attention to his own. Comrade Aso: He should not 
shout so much, as it may injure his vocal organs. Comrade Yetzovna: 
She should abandon her improper behavior; it may injure her nerv- 
ous system. Comrade Bozlov: should talk less and work more. Com- 
rade Michnovsky: advised not to smoke, but use the money for the 
newspaper instead. Comrade Rimkievitzovna: should not wave her 
hair with her fingers during the lesson, but pay attention properly; 


20 Journal, VII (8). 
21 Jbid., (12). 
22 Ibid., IV (70). 
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and not be thinking about getting married, either, for that will inter- 
fere with her lessons.” ?° 


Another comrade, at the same school, is dissatisfied with 
“Social Work and the Evaluation of It.” She tells her comrades 
of the injustice: 


“In Group VII a meeting was called during which the students 
evaluated social work, conduct, and so on. The discussion of the 
work of one of the girl students came in turn, and then the argument 
really began. Finally, disregarding the fact that she had taken active 
part in various circles, committees, entertainments, and so on, they 
did not consider her a social worker, on account of the fact that she 
had failed to collect the money for tickets from the teachers. 

“This was not my fault, as I had gone to the teachers several 
times, but they never had the money with them. Pedagogical Com- 
mittee, please look into this ‘just’ evaluation!” 

“Ja ... a2 


5 


As the Pioneers are constantly urged to spread their influence, 
their ideas, in the whole school in which they work, there is a 
constant effort to fix and control that ideology in the Pioneers 
themselves. “The Pioneer movement,” says Krupskaya, “reaches 
children at the age when their personality is being formed and 
promotes the social instincts of children, aiding the development 
in them of civic habits and a social consciousness.” The guidance 
of the older comrades, the Komsomols, has been noted. To this 
influence is to be added that of the social studies pursued at 
school, the cinema, public meetings, radio, theater, all of which 
are strictly controlled by the ruling Party. But of perhaps greater 
importance, in some respects, is the influence of a vast literature 
created especially for the “new man.” Reference has been made 
to the general children’s literature which stresses the new ideo- 
logy. But this general literature is weak in comparison with that 
created especially for the Pioneers. This literature has a definite 
purpose; it is calculated to inspire Pioneers with the same ideol- 


28 Ibid., VIL (12). 
24 Ibid. 
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ogy and make them understand that theirs is a real part in 
socialist construction. It is impossible to survey this literature 
adequately. That would require a volume. But a few things may 
be mentioned merely as examples. 

In Ukrainia, Die Trompete, a semi-monthly magazine, now in 
its fourth year, is published in an edition of about 16,000 copies. 
The Leninski Iskri, a newspaper for Pioneers and school chil- 
dren, published twice a week at Leningrad by the oblast com- 
mittee of the Komsomols, runs to 50,000. Leninski Vnuchata, a 
weekly paper for children, published at Rostov on the Don, is 
the organ of the regional committees of the Communist Party, 
the Komsomols and the regional bureau of the Young Pioneers. 
Its circulation is 35,000. The contents of these and similar papers 
of other regions are very uniform, following the Party papers 
for their political and economic matter both as to content and 
interpretation. There is in them much “self-criticism,” as in the 
school wall-newspapers and the Party press. In all schools where 
the Pioneers are active, such papers as these are received on 
subscription. Generally, they are found both in the school read- 
ing room and in the forepost’s club, but figures are not available 
to show exactly what proportion of schools are thus supplied. 
They are sold at low cost: the Iskri, fifteen copecks (7¥c) a 
month, or one and a half rubles (75c) a year; Die Trompete is 
ten copecks a month or one ruble and twenty copecks a year; 
the Vnuchata is fifteen copecks a month and one ruble and forty 
copecks by the year. In general, they are poorly printed, due 
chiefly to the cheap quality of the paper. 

Books for Pioneers are numerous as to titles and are gen- 
erally published in editions of 3,000, 5,000, 10,000, and 20,000. 
Most are not reprinted; apparently, they easily become out of 
date, in such a rapidly changing society. The political bias must 
always be carefully examined and kept in accord with the cur- 
rent Party line. Many of the most important books, by great 
leaders, are published simultaneously in, or soon translated into, 
the various languages of the Union. Consequently, the figures on 
editions, above, are in many cases much smaller than they would 
be if an edition published at Moscow supplied the need in all 
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the distant republics. The books range from pamphlets of a few 
pages up to two or three hundred; but the small pamphlet is the 
most common. They are better printed than the newspapers, are 
less attractive than the general children’s literature, but are more 
business-like in character and appearance. The cost is usually 
moderate; one is apt on first thought to say quite low, but 
considering the poor paper used and the cheap binding, this 
judgment would be incorrect. They are easily obtained. Book 
stores and stalls are numerous and papers carry brief announce- 
ments of new literature. Remote republics are kept in touch by 
receipt of a number of each new publication at the Kneezhnaya 
Palata. This institution, the “book palace,” is always a source of 
information for people of the republic and receives some foreign 
literature as well as domestic. Libraries, some quite good and 
others almost too poor to merit the name, exist in many schools, 
but others, about 20 per cent, are quite unsupplied with libraries 
for pupils. The table below shows figures for certain types of 
schools, 1926, which the majority of Pioneers attend. 














i TABLE II 25 
| 
Number Books 
Number Having 
Type of School R : Libraries 
eporting f . 
or Reading Textbooks 
Pupils 
First Grade Schools 82,748 65,035 4;989,351 13,146,258 
Seven-Year Schools. 4,686 45421 2,802,702 2,948,009 
Nine-Year Schools. 711 675 1,408,785 761,926 
Second Grade 
Schools ........ 816 749 1,034,945 770,131 
Schools for Peasant 
Youth ......... 560 525 275,933 226,130 
Totals 89,521 71,405 10,511,716 17,852,454 











Other libraries reporting in 1926, numbered 9,053, several dis- 
tricts, Orenburg government, Nikolaevsk, Vladivostock, Kam- 
chatka and Sakhalinsky regions, not being included. In them 


25 Peoples’ Education in the U. S. S. R., pp. 302-3. (Statistical Publishers: 
Moscow, 1929.) 
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were 24,075,386 books or pamphlets, 5.7 per cent of which were 
classed as books for children. 

The titles of a few recent books indicate some of the purposes 
served by them. Many are for the leaders rather than the Young 
Pioneers themselves. Paths of the Pioneer Movement (1927), by 
Krupskaya, is a collection of her articles on the subject and is 
one of the most important, as she has been the foremost formu- 
lator of plans for youthful organizations. It is more complete 
than her work, Concerning the Children’s Movement, published 
in 1926. What the Leader of the Pioneer Brigade Should Know, 
by Korolev and Filtzer, is a very complete survey of the work of 
leaders, stressing correct ideology, covering the history of the 
children’s movement, the work of their opponents—the neutral 
and Fascist children’s organizations of the rest of the world— 
their strong and weak points, how the leader must study the 
interests and demands of children, the socially useful work of 
Pioneers, anti-communistic influences on children and the means 
of combating them, international education of Pioneers and their 
part in defending the U. S. S. R. Maryamov’s Always Ready 
(1928) surveys the progress of the Pioneer movement through- 
out the Union, and contains many communications from bri- 
gades both near and far. Disputed Questions of the Pioneer 
Movement (1928) contains upwards of fifty addresses dealing 
with what should be the content and method of work with 
Pioneers. “Each Pioneer and leader should know what to do 
today, tomorrow, in a month, in a year. But that they do not 
know,” declares the preface to this solid volume. The purpose, 
methods and content of work is, I believe, more definitely un- 
derstood than this statement would lead one to suppose; but, 
certainly, many leaders speak as though they are far from satis- 
fied with the conditions of the Pioneer movement. 

Razin’s Our Shift (1928) is a collection of materials relating 
to Young Pioneers and the unorganized children of the Union, 
dealing with such questions as care of the health of children, 
relation of the tasks imposed to health of children, books and 
the reading interests of children, the cinema, the children’s 
homes, Pioneers and the schools, self-activities, interests and needs 
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of children, the present condition of brigades and some of their 
shortcomings. Artemov is the author of Mental and Physical 
Work of the Pioneer (1929), a rather popular, scientific hand- 
book for the use of Pioneer leaders. How to Work the New Way 
(1928), published by the Central Pioneer Bureau, contains definite 
directions as to the minimum political and social knowledge 
Young Pioneers must have before taking the solemn pledge of 
loyalty, and gives detailed programs of work for brigades in 
town and country, with standards of work and knowledge to be 
demanded of members of the “links” at the ages ten to twelve, 
twelve to fourteen, and fourteen to sixteen. Afternoon and Morn- 
ing Self-Activities in Pioneer Brigades (1928) gives a host of 
suggestions for programs: music, instrumental and choral; 
shadow theater; declamations; physical culture exhibitions; 
marionette shows; the work of various clubs; cinema shows 
and reports. A publication of the Young Guard deals with Tasks 
of the Pioneer Brigade in the Winter (1927); Smolyarov de- 
scribes the work of the Pioneer Camp (1927) in some detail; 
Pioneers of the New Village gives an account of the experiment 
with social and agricultural work of the Schools for Peasant 
Youth; Pogodin describes Moscow During the Pioneer Conven- 
tion (1929); and Concerning Pioneers (1929) gives a collection of 
the addresses made to them by political leaders. The Self-Organi- 
zation of School Children (1929) discusses the relation of 
Pioneers to self-government; and Party, Komsomol and the 
Youth Movement (1928) gives the resolutions of the Party con- 
cerning its problems and its necessity. 


6 


Looking back at the standards in How to Work the New Way, 
one may get a glimpse of the knowledge, habits and abilities of 
the Young Pioneer. Between his tenth and twelfth years he 
should know how to: write announcements and slogans legibly; 
conduct meetings and keep the daily record of his “link”; plane, 
saw and put together simple wooden things; read books and 
newspapers aloud and intelligently and regularly read the 
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Pioneer Truth or other paper; relate what he has seen and heard; 
know and be able to give brief directions for going from any 
point in his locality to the drug store, fire house, police, depart- 
ment of education, and the library; explain why Pioneers do 
not go to church; and address and send out simple letters. He 
must know why corporal punishment is not allowed, at what 
year children may begin work for wages, why all children must 
become literate, his duties to the family and theirs to him, and 
how “delegates” can help children. He must know how to keep 
bed, shoes and living quarters clean, how to get rid of domestic 
parasites and to take care of his teeth. He must know the regu- 
lations for normal walking and running, be able to swim, skate, 
jump, up to certain specified standards, be acquainted with a 
certain number of games and be able to measure temperature 
and draw a temperature curve. He must know the nearest doctor’s 
address and the nearest first aid station. He must know how to 
execute simple military commands, such as eyes front, right and 
left wheel and so on; be able to hit a sheet of copy-book paper 
with a ball at ten meters; make a kite; know how to use a gas 
mask; know one mass military game; determine directions by 
the compass; and be able to tell why Red Army men wear the 
Red Star and explain the differences between the Red Army 
and other armies. 

A Pioneer, from twelve to fourteen, besides the above, should 
be able to: make reports on the work of his “link” to the chil- 
dren’s assembly; use spade and rake and set out young trees; 
tell who the homeless and orphan children are, what is being 
done about them in the Union and have experience in assisting 
one of them; put in writing what he has seen or heard in the 
brigade, on the street or at school; tell of the life and work of 
foreign children’s organizations in subject nations; send off 
registered letters, telegrams and transmit money; should know 
what cultural organizations work at factories and have expe- 
rience in one of them; and should also understand what a 
cooperative is and how the local codperative works. He must 
know the conditions for work for apprentices in kustarni shops 
and be able to give advice to children whose parents beat them 
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and entertain with vodka, and so on, and know what steps can 
be taken to aid such children. Physically, he must outstrip his 
comrades between ten and twelve in running, jumping, swim- 
ming, skating backward, forward and in circles. He must know 
group games, games with ball, Japta, gorodki and volley ball. 
A Pioneer must be able to explain to others why sun, water and 
air are our friends and how to use them; must know what games 
and physical exercises are useful and indispensable and which 
are harmful, and why. He must be able to give first aid in case 
of wounds, bleeding, burns, and so forth. He must be able to 
give commands to the members of his “link” with hand and 
whistle, must know the Morse code and transmit words, make 
a gas mask, shoot with a small gun, know three mass military 
games, know essentials about the struggle of the Red Army, be 
able to walk one kilometer in forest or open space by aid of 
compass and make a flying model of the aeroplane. He must 
be able to make a sketch of a locality one kilometer square and 
be able by the eye to estimate position and height, with a maxi- 
mum error of 23 per cent. 

Between fourteen and sixteen, he should know: how to pre- 
pare a statement or testimony about one or another proposition; 
how to make a report on the work of his “link” to an audience 
of adults; how to read an assigned number of books and give 
an evaluation of them; the essentials of the local industry; what 
the local cell of Komsomols is doing in factories and other in- 
stitutions and be able to tell of the chief tasks on which the 
Party is working in the U. S. S. R. at the time; what Mopr is 
and why one celebrates the 18th of March; the programs and 
orders of the Komsomols; the chief cultural institutions of his 
region (libraries, clubs, museums); and what the professional 
unions are and how they work. He should also read the 
Komsomol Truth or local Komsomol newspaper; be able to 
explain the difference between conditions of labor and rights of 
children in the U. S. S. R. and capitalistic countries; and be 
able to summon the labor inspector, know where he is to be 
found and what work he does. Physically, he must go beyond his 
juniors from twelve to fourteen. He must know the aims of 
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physical culture in the U. S. S. R. and what the Sport Interna- 
tional is. He must be able to play volley ball, basket ball and 
gorodki, knowing one of them well enough to arrange teams. 
He must be able to teach others to swim and give aid to the 
drowning; take and record measures of height and weight; and 
be able to find and count the pulse. He must be able to show 
others how to hold themselves and jump in several ways, to 
measure jumps, record results and so on. It is necessary that the 
Pioneer be able to make a model of, and use, the Morse appara- 
tus, both sending and receiving phrases in the Morse code. He 
must be able to command his brigade, take to pieces, oil, and 
reassemble a small rifle and hit a target at twenty meters. He 
should be able to make reconnaissance of a locality three kilo- 
meters square and know the chief duties of a scout. He should 
know what kind of forces there-are in the Red Army, the essen- 
tial means of protection against poisonous substances and the 
means of concealment from air enemies. He must be able to 
organize a flying post and direct two-sided military games. 


7 


Judgments vary greatly as to the military character of the 
Pioneer organization. A Communist asserts: “It differs of course 
in the absence of the militarism ... [found in scoutism].” 7° 
Persons who have lived under the Soviet régime and are thor- 
oughly acquainted with education there, assert the contrary: 
“Owing to the Pioneers, the Russian school is much more mili- 
tarized at present than at any time before. The numerous 
Pioneer celebrations, processions and parades are permeated 
with a specific militarist spirit.”27 In the above plan of work 
there is obviously military content. In every school visited, which 
children from ten years of age attended, a “military circle” was 
noted. Pioneer clubs, the better ones, were equipped with draw- 
ings of guns, sometimes real ones, to study, sketches of battle- 


26 Pinkevitch: The New Education in the Soviet Republic, p. 234. (John Day 
Company: New York, 1929.) 

27 Hans and Hessen: Educational Policy in Soviet Russia, p. 124. (King and 
Son: London, 1930.) 
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fields, placement of artillery, and other military subjects repre- 
sented pictorially. “We are ready to defend the Revolution, we 
are ready to leap up and fight at a moment’s notice,” said one 
just turned Komsomol, with resonant, scarcely suppressed, emo- 
tion in his voice. The best class in mathematics I saw, was in 
charge of a German from the Volga region who was teaching 
on the shores of the White Sea. The boys and girls knew the 
lesson perfectly. “They must know mathematics,” he explained 
to me after class: “Mathematics is most necessary for exact mili- 
tary knowledge and skill.” In 1929, military training in second- 
ary schools, the three upper forms, was provided for by a special 
regulation. To it are devoted sixty hours per annum, instruction 
being in charge of the Red Army.?® Krupskaya says: “The Soviet 
Republics must educate youth to fight for their cause”; and then 
adds, that “the training must not be transformed into military 
training.” What youth “... gets, should be important for the 
time of peace as well as war.” 

Pioneers are not only to take a positive direction in their attain- 
ments. There are some things to be avoided. They are to have a 
guarded proletarian education. They are especially warned by 
Krupskaya concerning the ideals of ‘modesty, economy, hon- 
esty, truth, laboriousness, and politeness, which are the phrase- 
ology of an archaic bourgeois society which aims to form obedi- 
ent and virtuous soldiers.’ A true son of labor, she says, is pure 
in his thoughts and has no need of these things.?® But he must 
understand how the wily bourgeoisie, in their own countries, set 
out ‘to inveigle the unsuspecting sons of toil with camp fires and 
games, and entangle them in bourgeois psychology and transform 
them into obedient slaves of capital.’ The Fascist children’s 
organizations, the Balilla, too, are just as bad. “. . . You must 
become revolutionists, Bolsheviks, Leninists. You must not be 
petty-bourgeois. You must struggle for a new man, free from 
the cursed inheritance of bourgeois and petty-bourgeois preju- 
dices.” Although there are glaring differences as to detail, it is 
difficult ofttimes, for the unbiased observer, to see the marked 


28 Ibid. 
28 Concerning the Children’s Movement (1926), pp. 9-10. 
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differences between the two systems of regimentation, so far as 
enslavement of the mind to a particular system is concerned. 

The Pioneer is left in no doubt as to the absolute superiority 
of the system under which he is indoctrinated. It is the only 
genuine one and always pure of purpose. “In our country, chil- 
dren develop and are brought up in conditions utterly different 
from those of bourgeois countries. In the latter the school is an 
instrument for obscuring the mind; our school is an agency of 
education.” 3° 

A class-conscious internationalism plays an important role in 
the education of Pioneers. Class boundaries are to be drawn; 
national frontiers are to fade into oblivion. One belongs to a 
class, not to a nation. Throughout the whole Union the inter- 
national program is much the same for all Pioneers, the chief 
difference being that the local mother tongue is used in each 
republic. “Only the Communistic children’s organizations in all 
countries have set the problem of international education from 
the class standpoint, which is the only right one.” “The Union 
of proletarian children of all countries under the red flag of the 
struggle against the capitalist régime: this is the international 
aim of the Communist children’s organizations throughout the 
whole world. The Communist Party, the Komsomols and the 
Pioneers must help the workers of all countries, in England, 
Germany and the United States in their struggle against capital.” 
This is the dogma accepted by the leaders of the Pioneer brigades 
from their superiors, the Komsomols and Party members. The 
work of developing class internationalism is effected in two ways 
chiefly: first, by a simple, direct indoctrination of the idea that 
this is the only true internationalism and all others are spurious 
and hypocritical; second, by actual participation in rendering 
assistance to foreign workers, through Mopr, the international 
organization for aid to revolutionists, a branch of which is 
always to be found in schools and other institutions. 

How do the Pioneers themselves react to the life, activities, 
ideas and purposes that are planned and organized for them? As 
boys, elsewhere, react to the Balilla or Boy Scouts, I should say. 


80 An address ta the Pioneer Convention, in Concerning the Pioneers, 1929. 
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They do not think about it critically, themselves. They enjoy 
activity; they like to feel they are doing something purposeful, 
which is approved. They are, of course, imbibing the new 
ideology zealously, but naturally not critically. The following, 
by one who had just turned fifteen, dedicated by a Pioneer to 
his comrades, is what probably most thoroughly appeals to the 
interest of the majority: 


Dritu 


The sun, appearing in the sky, 

Shoots gleaming rays between the trees; 
Streaming, glittering light portraying 
Their reflections, like a frieze. 

Through the windows bright it spreads 
O’er the cots a golden spray, 


Where the children, sweetly sleeping, 
Rest from their laborious day. 


Yesterday was so fatiguing, 

With its study, work and play, 
That no sooner had night fallen 
Than slumber spirited them away. 


Now the sun has wakened us!|— 

Jump! Dress! Make beds! Oh, this 1s finel 
Rush with light laughter out into the snow! 
Right dress! Right dress! Let all fall into line! 


Inhale! Exhale! (They do it prettily) 

All children wear a cheerful mien. 
Silence! Right dress! And forward march! 
We build the new world-socialism! 


“I£ we pay enough attention to the young generation, we may 
be sure that socialism will be definitely victorious throughout 
the whole world . . . a new social order, communism, will take 
the place of rapacious world capitalism.” Such is the belief of 
the Communist leaders and educators. Will they succeed? It is 
an advantage that three-fourths or more of the children who 
make up the Pioneer organization have been born since the 
October Revolution. They have imbibed with every experience, 
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in every institution, Communist ideology only. Plato, being 
questioned by one of the curious as to the possibility and the 
means of implanting a new ideology, and recognizing the diff- 
culty of teaching old dogs new tricks, said: there is “None at all 
by which we could persuade the men with whom we begin our 
new state, but I think that their sons and the next generation 
and all subsequent generations might be taught to believe it.” 

I took a tram, which is something of a university for those 
who would study the social mind of proletarian Moscow. A 
Pioneer boarded the car while it was moving. An old back-seat 
babushka noticed it and muttered admonishingly as he pushed 
through the crowd: “Thou shouldst know better!” “And thou 
a Pioneer, at that!” chimed in the conductor. “Thou shouldst be 
an example!” “Indeed, thou shouldst,” rejoined babushka. “Well,” 
opined the somewhat blasé conductor, “one can’t teach the 
public anything!” 





CHAPTER VI 
COMMUNIST YOUTH 


“The League of Communist Youth ts a political organization; it is an organt- 
zation for militant education. The busis of Communist education is struggle. The 
general task of the Komsomol is to learn communism. The League of Commu- 
nist Youth is a school of communism for laboring youth, but it can teach com- 
munism only by linking every step of learning with the continual struggle of 


proletarians ...” 
—Program of Kiu 


The Komsomol is the elder brother of the Pioneer, and the 
first line of defense after the Communist Party. As the Party 
represents itself as the vanguard of the adult proletarian and 
peasant class throughout the world, so the Komsomol (League 
of Communist Youth) is the leader of working class and peasant 
youth. Both organizations hold, with Lenin, that “a revolu- 
tionary movement is impossible without revolutionary theory.” 
Consequently their fundamental work is chiefly educational. 
Basing itself on the vital connection between theory and practice 
and on the general education of toiling youth, the Komsomol 
carries on its activities of education and political enlightenment. 
These efforts must first of all acquaint laboring youth with the 
theory of communism. But its work of educational propaganda, 
though a special, fundamental branch of its task, is not sep- 
arated from the rest of its militant struggle throughout the 
Union. The struggle itself is educational in a practical sense; 
but study of Communist theory gives the “correct” direction to 
the struggle. Thus the Young Communist explains the purpose 
of his effort to transform the mind of working youth. “Political 
education demands an increase of culture,” is perhaps the most 
ubiquitous of educational slogans in the U. S.S. R. One finds it 
on the walls of Komsomol, Pioneer and Party clubs, in schools 
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of every sort, in factories, in the lowliest village Soviet and the 
highest Commissariat for education. Political education means 
a careful, guarded, systematic indoctrination in Marxist inter- 
pretation of present life, past events,—especially the inevitable 
struggle between capitalist and laboring classes. All their work 
“. ,. has as its aim the training of able and conscious socialist 
workers, class combatants for the victory of the world proletariat, 
for the proletarian revolution.” The Komsomols’ influence must 
not be limited to their own ranks. Remembering the words of 
Lenin, they attempt to draw into active participation in social- 
istic construction the whole body of laboring youth: “You must 
be the first constructors of Communist society; among the mil- 
lions of builders, must be included every young man and young 
girl, Without drawing the whole mass of workers’ and peas- 
ants’ youth into the building of Communism, you will be 
unable to erect a Communist society.” 

Nevertheless, the Komsomol “pays special attention to the 
children of workers.” The direction of the children’s Pioneer 
movement, as noted above, is one of their fundamental tasks. 
They must strive to wrest control of youth from the church, 
the press, the schools and various “neutral” children’s organiza- 
tions which are under the influence of the bourgeoisie. “Every 
Komsomol remembers that the children’s Communist move- 
ment, just rising to life and struggle, is a new wave of pro- 
letarian generations; that a Pioneer is a future member of the 
All-Union League of Leninist Communist Youth. Therefore, 
as a brother, he helps the Pioneer in his studies, work and 
development, taking particular care in preparing the young 
Pioneers to be a truly Communistic and healthy shift for relief 
of the Komsomol.” 

But building the “new mind” is not only a question of put- 
ting in the bright new Marxian formulz; there is the great 
problem of exposing the imperfections of the old. The Komso- 
mols declare their purpose to make war with all their might 
against “capitalist lack of culture, ignorance and backward- 
ness”; against “the bourgeois and petty-bourgeois relations of 
men”; and against “vices, religious dupery and selfishness of 
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property ownership,” all of which are held to be an inheritance 
from capitalism. The bourgeoisie, imperialists, Fascists, Social 
Democrats and others, they declare, are making a valiant effort 
to maintain their ideological influence over youth. They work 
insidiously, the Komsomols say, through churches, schools, 
cinema, pacifist organizations, “neutral” children’s societies, sport 
clubs and voluntary and involuntary military organizations, try- 
ing to defeat the proletariat by boring from within the workers’ 
ranks and robbing them of the support of those who nat- 
urally are most loyal to the workers’ interests. Of all, the most 
dangerous to the proletariat is the influence of the Social Demo- 
cratic “reformist” program, which, they hold, is put forth by 
those who are really allied in interests to the capitalist and 
petty-bourgeoisie, but who pretend to be protagonists of labor. 
Without the aid of these “false socialists,” the bourgeoisie could 
not stand out against the workers’ revolution. And of all Social 
Democrats, the worst offenders are the “left wingers” who are 
the “most artful” deluders of the laboring masses. All working 
youth must be informed as to the insidious nature of these 
organizations, so that they may be on their guard against them. 
Only by causing workers and their children to accept this inter- 
pretation of all reformist agencies of capitalist countries, can 
they effect the ideological division and draw the class line 
between worker and employer. The Young Communists regard 
it as their central task to eradicate the influence of Social Demo- 
cratic, anarchistic and syndicalist groups, and that of their chil- 
dren’s organizations, over laboring youth. The Komsomols 
hold, and doubtless correctly, that “The future belongs to those 
whom youth follows.” Therefore the young workers, men and 
women, are urged to “close up their ranks and unite under 
the Red banner of the Young Communist International.” 
The Komsomol, it is often said, is not an organization of the 
elect, but a mass organization whose work is to increase its 
influence and guidance among the mass of laboring youth by 
agitation and propaganda in its press and other agencies. Being 
a school in which youth are trained for Communist Party 
membership, and since not all Komsomols can become Party 
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members, it should, obviously, enroll many more than the 
Party itself. It should train up followers, as well as some poten- 
tial leaders who will have Party tickets. About 35 per cent of 
new Party members came from the Komsomols in 1927. 

There are today about 3,000,000 members, distributed in vari- 
ous occupations and the several branches of the educational 
system. They form, therefore, about 7 per cent of the age group 
between fourteen and twenty-three. About half of them are 
peasant youth; but the percentage of peasants that goes on into 
the Party is much smaller. Of the total Party membership in 
1929 (1,664,805), only 200,452 were peasants. In schools of the 
First Grade, 0.6 per cent were Komsomols; in Seven-Year 
schools, 3 per cent; in Nine-Year schools, 4.7 per cent; in schools 
of the Second Grade, 10.7 per cent; and in Schools for Peasant 
Youth, 30.5 per cent.’ In the various schools for political educa- 
tion, workers’ universities, Party schools and Communist uni- 
versities, the percentage of Party and Komsomol members is 
invariably higher. In the Red Army (1926-27) there were about 
100,000 members of the Komsomol. 


2 


The organization of Young Communists receives some mem- 
bers about fourteen and holds them till twenty-three years of 
age, thus lapping over the upper years of the Pioneer group and 
furnishing leadership for it. Some of the Komsomols may be- 
come Party members at the age of eighteen. All Party members 
under twenty must also be members of the League of Commu- 
nist Youth, Thus more experienced Party leadership is assured 
for youth. This Party leaven is around 10 per cent. A majority 
of the “actives” of the Komsomol cell are already Party members. 

As the Pioneer has a period of probation, so the applicant for 
membership in the Komsomol must be a candidate for a period 
of six months, unless he happens to be the child of poor peasant 
or proletarian. Children of officials, middle-class peasants, or of 
other groups likely to be tainted with bourgeois traits, must, in 


1 Figures for 1926-7, published in 1929, Kulturnoe Stroitelstvo, p. 38. 
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addition to the period of candidacy, be recommended by mem- 
bers of solid standing and by a Party member as well. For a 
child of rich peasant, priest or former official to become a mem- 
ber is certainly not common, but renunciation of parents and 
their support and proof of loyalty to the Communist cause by 
one’s actions can, upon recommendation and after due period 
of probation, achieve the end. Control of the Union, exercised 
by the Party nuclei, is of course always intentionally kept in the 
hands of proletarian and poor peasant members. Trotsky de- 
clared, however, that there was a marked tendency for this 
leadership to be weakened by an increase of non-proletarian and 
middle peasant elements, there being one-third to one-fourth non- 
proletarians in the nuclei (1925); and, in rural districts, the mid- 
dle peasant element rose from 20 per cent, in 1925, to 32.5 per 
cent in 1927.” Trotsky demanded (1927) the early enrollment 
of 100 per cent of young proletarian workers and an intensive 
drive to enroll poor peasant youth. This, though fully in accord 
with the insistent advice of Lenin, is, judging by actual events, 
not easily to be achieved, though the growth of the League has 
been rapid since 1924. The small percentage of the age group 
that is now enrolled in the League shows that it has thus far 
been impossible to draw in “the whole mass of workers and 
peasants for the building of communism,” as Lenin desired. 
In its organization, the Komsomol recognizes the necessity of 
(1) rigid discipline and (2) “democratic centralism,” as does 
the Communist Party. But discipline of the League is not as 
rigid as that of the latter. The League professes to secure 
“the greatest possible independence and activity of its mem- 
bers” and, at the same time, “rigid discipline in adhering to 
the decisions of the organization.” Criticizing the weakness and 
hypocrisy of Social Democratic organizations of youth which 
refuse to use revolutionary methods in the class struggle, it 
declares its organization is designed to secure power and leader- 
ship to industrial nuclei and “street nuclei” which unite its mem- 
bers at the place of their occupation. The basic unit in factory, 
school, or other institutions, whether in town or country, is the 


2 Real Situation in Russia, p. 136. 
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cell (yachatka); or the “fraction,” in the case of non-Party insti- 
tutions. The principle of subjection of the lower units to the 
authority of the higher is followed by the League of Communist 
Youth as it is in the Party. Democracy within the League, it is 
asserted, stands in sharp contrast to the “bureaucracy in Social- 
Democratic organizations.” This, presumably, must be looked 
upon as an ideal. That bureaucratism does exist is evidenced by 
frequent criticism of it in the Komsomol Pravda and other 
papers, and the fact that Trotsky made waging “a serious strug- 
gle against bureaucratism in the League” and the “paid official- 
dom” one of his points of attack.3 Indeed, if one may attach 
any significance to the onslaught of this one-time hero, wor- 
shiped both by adults and youth of the Soviet Union, one must 
believe that the “internal Party democracy” so much extolled, is 
not much more of a reality among Komsomols than in the Party. 
“Self-criticism” is operative only within certain well-known lim- 
its. If the limits are not well comprehended, one finds himself 
“cleaned” out of the League of Communist Youth, or out of the 
Party, as the case may be. 

The following extract from the Regulations of the Komsomol, 
gives a general notion of the obligations laid upon each 
member: 


“Every Komsomo! must know the program and regulations of the 
All-Union League of Leninist Communist Youth, take an active part 
in all the work and struggle of the League, regularly attend the 
meetings and his clubs, take active part in carrying through all polit- 
ical campaigns of the League and Party and in building up new 
forms of labor and education of youth and submit to the decisions of 
the leading organs of the Union. 

“Member of the All-Union League of Leninist Communist Youth, 
—this is the high title of every young worker and peasant. Every 
Komsomol, by his work and life, within and without the Union, must 
justify this title, day after day realizing the will of Lenin; and must 
hold high and guard holy the honor and respect of his organization 
and the Red Communist banner. All Komsomols must remember 
that the All-Union League of Leninist Communist Youth is the re- 
serve of the All-Union Communist Party (Bolshevik), and that the 
best of the members of the League of Communist Youth will enter 


8 Ibid., p. 138. 
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the ranks of the Party and must prepare themselves for the worthy 
fulfillment of this great and difficult task. 

“Everywhere, in factories and mills of the Soviet country, in rural 
economy, in the Red Army and at school, in government work, in 
collective, codperative endeavors, a Komsomol must be first, and 
worthy of the name of his great teacher; he must be capable in work, 
energetic, honest and brave, devoted heart and soul to the Revolution, 
a model to all youth and all laborers. The Komsomol remembers that 
the revolutionary teaching of the founders of communism, Marx and 
Engels, is the most powerful weapon in the hands of the working 
masses, helps to see clearly the aim of the struggle and the way which 
leads to victory. Therefore every Komsomol must persistently study 
the teachings of Marx and Engels and the ingenious propagator of 
their teachings, Lenin, and, also, the program and history of the 
Communist Party and the Communist International.” 


3 


Naturally, the activity of the Komsomol is not checked up 
quite as rigidly as that of Party men. It is, after all, a training 
school. A careful investigation will be made before a Komsomol 
becomes a Party member. If, in his period of candidacy, he has 
failed to become thoroughly acquainted with his political gram- 
mar, perform his social work, pay such dues as are levied on 
him, attend meetings, or has indulged in “bourgeois” behavior, 
he will not be accepted by the Party. Failure to qualify for Party 
membership by the age of twenty-three, results in automatic 
exodus from the ranks of the Komsomol. Flagrant cases of viola- 
tion of rules or omissions of duty are frequent causes of expul- 
sion. There is also considerable loss to the organization through 
resignation, one of the reasons given being the heavy burden of 
social work that is laid upon them. 

In a questionnaire study, the question relating to number of 
hours spent per week on “socially useful work” was answered 
by 773 Komsomols, 488 being males and 285 females. Of males, 
26 per cent carried not more than five hours per week; 21.3 per 
cent carried between six and nine; 22.5 per cent carried between 
ten and fourteen; 11.1 per cent, between fifteen and nineteen; 
while 19.1 carried twenty or more hours of social work per week. 
Of the females, 25.4 per cent carried up to five hours a week; 
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23.5 per cent, between six and nine; 27.3 per cent, between ten 
and fourteen; 9.1 per cent from fifteen to nineteen; and 14.7 per 
cent carried twenty hours or more.* 

Alcoholism is listed by the Komsomols as one of the vices 
created by bourgeois society. It may only be eliminated, they say, 
by overthrowing that society. In the early days of the Revolu- 
tion, there was a unity which augured success in their drive on 
alcohol; but today all that is changed. The government, domi- 
nated by the same Party that carries on propaganda against alco- 
holism, profits magnificently from the manufacture and sale of 
it; and the Komsomols, themselves, who hand on the propa- 
ganda to the Young Pioneers are frequently users of spirits. But 
they are not allowed to use alcohol to excess. 

Drunkenness, hooliganism, and other lapses from Commu- 
nist morality are causes of expulsion. These are not interpreted 
puritanically, but over-indulgence which may weaken one for 
the struggle is considered cause for dismissal. Of 563 males who 
replied to a questionnaire (1928), 281 (49.9 per cent) used alco- 
hol, while 282 (50.1 per cent) did not. Of 306 females, 65 (21.2 
per cent) used alcohol, while 241 (78.8 per cent) did not. The 
use of alcohol is constantly on the increase. “The development 
of socialism,” as seen through the Gos-Plan figures, depends 
much upon such increase. Production of spirits has risen from 
26,000,000 liters, in 1922-3, to 527,000,000 in 1928-9.° This does 
not include the Samogon (home-brew) which has been estimated 
at about forty million vedros, or around 450,000,000 liters. 

Certain abuses of the newly acquired sex-freedom have become 
a concern of many Soviet leaders. Of 524 males who replied to 
a questionnaire, 127 (24.2) practiced onanism, while 397 (75.8 
per cent) did not. Of 220 females, 7 (3.2 per cent) practiced, 
while 213 (96.8 per cent) did not practice onanism. Early sex 
experience is very common.® Such novels as Dog Lane, by 
Goomilevsky, give some, though not wholly satisfactory, insight 
into the manners and morals of youth. But if one were to look 


4 Manner of Life of Working Youth (1929), p. 50. 
5 Soviet Union Yearbook, 1930, p. 161. 
® Kogan: Life of Working Youth (1929), pp. 83 ff. 
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to Soviet papers alone for information, one must be convinced 
that drunkenness and sexual orgies are far from uncommon. 
Many of the older comrades have had occasion to warn youth 
against this tendency. Novels, too, such as The Volga Falls to 
the Caspian Sea, though they depict the looseness of sex rela- 
tions existing in the Soviet Union, contain much that may be 
regarded as propaganda against such unrestraint. 

It is believed that an emphasis on the importance, necessity, 
and respectability of physical work and the development of 
sports and physical exercises will be an effective deterrent to 
extreme looseness in sexual and convivial activities. This loose- 
ness has caused much alarm, for it is a characteristic, Commu- 
nists have delighted to assert, found only amid the contradictions 
of bourgeois society. It is certainly considered necessary that 
young Communists should understand its implications and do 
something definite to prepare themselves to struggle against it. 
Article twenty-one, of the Regulations of the Komsomols, states: 
“The struggle of the laborers for their freedom, for the new 
society, will be a long and hard one. The working class needs 
physically strong, healthy and enduring fighters for communism. 
Therefore every Komsomol must take up sport and physical 
culture.” Sport organizations are not to exist for play alone, but 
to draw youth away “from bourgeois gymnastics and sport 
organizations.” That is, “the struggle between the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat for youth in sport organizations,” is to 
“sharpen the parallel growth of class contradictions” which is 
to be made manifest in every activity of life. Military sports 
are much emphasized. 

The ability to labor, and a respect for it, is to be cultivated 
in Komsomols. They are, in turn, to spread this ideal and im- 
press the need of this ability among all their fellows. “One who 
does not know how to work steadily and do any ‘black’ labor 
is not a Revolutionist. A Komsomol must remember and fulfill 
the will of Ilitch. He must remember that any work, no matter 
how small it is, is a help in the struggle of the laborers, is a part 
of the great struggle for communism.” As a laborer, the Kom- 
somol must recognize his duty to be an active member of the 
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trade union. All education must be linked with the idea of 
productive labor of the younger generation, a study of the entire 
production and distribution process, conditions of labor and the 
rights and duties of workers. The rift between intellectual and 
physical labor, always found in bourgeois societies, is expected to 
disappear under the influence of this labor education and the 
conditions of the new society. Man is to be master of the ma- 
chine, not its slave. This goes beyond present realizations, of 
course. It is still an ideal of the future. 

Like all others, whether at the Pioneer stage or in the Party, 
the Komsomol is to work, to study and to teach. These are his 
constant functions. One finds these hardy youths (most of them 
appear to be quite robust, notwithstanding studies that report 
a great amount of ill-health) performing a wide range of activi- 
ties. They must be ready to obey a superior’s command, whether 
it be to pick up scrap iron or salvage other materials, take up 
rifles for defense, crawl into the coal mines (where the Five- 
Year Plan is not progressing per schedule), or go to any other 
point on the economic front. It is difficult for an outsider, any 
one who has not lived among them for some little time, to 
understand how completely their minds have accepted the teach- 
ing and wisdom of their superiors as infallible. All the bour- 
geois world outside has become an object of hatred and contempt. 
It will eventually, perhaps soon, recognize the superiority of the 
proletarian and Communist dictatorship, they believe. In this 
spirit, they are ready to sacrifice self to the expressed will of 
the Party. 

Allowance must be made, however, for certain exceptions. 
Some reports, such as that of a flood of resignations when it was 
understood that Komsomols must take their rifles for defense 
of the Soviets, no doubt present one phase of the truth. So, too, 
does the fact, reported by one Soviet student, that many pupils 
join simply to be in the leading clique and because life is pleas- 
anter for the organized. It is inevitable that any human organiza- 
tion, once it achieves a position of some power, will be sought 
after by careerists and office-holders who know that always one 
class rides and another class walks; and that it pays to ride. 
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The great number of dismissals from Party and Komsomol indi- 
cate that a considerable number of careerist riders have been 
exposed, Between 1925 and 1929, 128,460 Party men were ex- 
pelled. Komsomols withdraw and are expelled in great numbers 
each year; and others drop automatically at twenty-three, when 
they fail of reception into the Party. It is the author’s judgment, 
after prolonged observation, that the vast majority of the organ- 
ized men and women (thanks to effective exclusion of many) 
are convinced of the complete truth of their doctrine, loyal to 
the Party which makes and enforces decisions, and willing to 
sacrifice themselves, even to death, for its triumph. Naturally, 
however, it is a subject on which no one can speak dogmatically. 


4 


The Komsomol’s work of study and instruction is carried on 
in manifold ways. The first obstacle to overcome is illiteracy. 
“For the successful construction of socialism in the U. S. S. R., 
we must conquer illiteracy and ignorance. A Komsomol always 
remembers the will of Ilitch about the liquidation of illiteracy 
and with all his strength comes to assist this work, both in town 
and country.” This campaign against illiteracy has, in the past 
two years, been taken very seriously by them, each member 
being responsible for making one illiterate literate. Recently 
(1930) 250,000 Young Communists were reported to have en- 
listed in special teaching brigades to liquidate illiteracy. In the 
most recently published statistics (1929), 42,001 schools for illiter- 
ates, 5,841 schools for “little literates” and 906 institutions for 
general education of adults were reported. In these schools of 
lower grade the “socially useful work” of the Komsomol has 
been very important. They also are engaged in organizing 
worker clubs and “circles,” giving lectures, organizing “living 
newspapers,” “blue blouses,” parades, celebrations, demonstra- 
tions, and innumerable excursions to the villages in connection 
with the Five-Year Plan, organization of collective farms, and 
any other point in the program of socialistic construction that 
needs the support of organized propaganda. 
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Young Communist influence is also exerted through Kom- 
somol publications, newspapers, weekly and monthly periodicals, 
and books. First and foremost is the Komsomol Pravda, similar 
to Pravda, the official Party organ; but the Komsomols are also 
chiefly responsible for the Pioneer publications mentioned pre- 
viously. These newspapers circulate all over the Union and 
receive contributions from their special young correspondents 
in every republic and autonomous region. Writing for papers is 
a popular way of satisfying the requirement for social work. 
Riabtsov, in the Communist Undergraduate, spent “six hours 
of compulsory social work in the Young Correspondents’ Circle 

. [writing] articles for the Young Generation ... This 
agrees well with my psychology, for I feel I can be a writer.” 
Many are thus employed. Taking all together, there are over 
half a hundred newspapers and about twenty periodical publi- 
cations under the auspices of the Komsomols. 

Books and pamphlets are numerous, multi-lingual and cheap; 
they cover every phase of the struggle which is to occupy the 
center of the Komsomol’s thought and action. Smirnov’s The 
Komsomol and Girls (1929), Yevdokimov’s Komsomol in the 
Autumnal Harvest Campaign (1929), Kosarev’s Examine Your 
Ranks (1929), the official Regulations of the All-Union Leninist 
Communist League of Youth (1930), Resolutions and Decisions 
of the Fifth Congress of the Communist International of Youth 
(1929), Program of the Communist Youth International (1929), 
Textbook for City Komsomol Political Schools (1929) (and a 
similar text for country political schools), Krupskaya’s Concern- 
ing Work of Komsomols Among Children (1928), The Party, 
Komsomol and the Children’s Movement (1928), Bukharin’s 
Present Tasks of the Komsomol (1928), Peelman’s Komsomol 
on Country Roads (1929), Ten Years of Struggle (1929), Grig- 
oriev’s Komsomol Under Arms (1928) and Milchakov’s Kom- 
somol in the Struggle for Cultural Living (1927) are a few 
fairly representative titles of publications for Komsomols. Most 
of these were published by “The Young Guard.” 

Probably the most prominent of the Komsomol’s influences 
has been in the development of new types of educational insti- 
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tutions. The Factory Schools (providing part-time general edu- 
cation while the youth carries on his productive work) owe 
much of their success to the aid given by the Komsomol which 
undertook to organize the training of teachers for them. Begun 
in 1920, about a thousand schools of this type had been estab- 
lished by 1926-7.7 The more recently developed School for Peas- 
ant Youth, which has had a very rapid growth, is a result of 
their initiative. In the 624 institutions of this class, reported for 
1926-7, 30.5 per cent of the students were members of the 
Komsomol. So great is the value put upon these attainments, that 
Pistrak declared, not long ago, that the “creation of any new 
type of Soviet educational institution would be impossible with- 
out the cooperation of the Komsomol.” While this is probably 
not literally true, but rather partly a word of encouragement, 
it does fairly indicate the active réle played by this body of loyal 
organized youth. 

In some instances, it is impossible to say how numerous, schools 
have been organized and are manned entirely by Komsomols. 
Judged for their enthusiastic performance of duties and fidelity 
to Communist educational principles, this was the best type of 
school visited. In one, a Seven-Year School, just recently organ- 
ized at X , for Turkish students, there are 525 enrolled, 
475 of them Pioneers and 15 Komsomols. Seventy-five per cent 
are children of workers; and the remainder, children of those 
in various professional groups. The twenty teachers, all between 
eighteen and twenty-two years of age, are all Komsomols. All 
classes are conducted in spirited fashion, though lack of mate- 
rial equipment is a great handicap in their efforts to use the 
laboratory system of instruction, here as elsewhere. Every record 
of the school is kept by students. Physical exercise, which in 
many schools is gone through in such a lackadaisical fashion as 
to be almost valueless, is here performed with military precision 
and the beating of drums. Student officers appear, as the exer- 
cises are about to begin, and make public reports on various 
school affairs such as attendance. Like many Soviet labor schools, 





7 Popular Education in the U. §. S. R., p. 210. (Statistical Publishers: Moscow, 
1929.) 
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this one is in the anomalous situation of having no workshop 
and no equipment for one. But the students have rigged up a 
few rude tools and are doing something in spite of the handi- 
cap. Their classes in social science, I did not see excelled any- 
where. If all the schools of the Union were manned by such 
Komsomols, there would be but little doubt of marked success 
in creating the “new mind and the new man.” 


5 


The Soviet Union is ruled by the Communist Party; the Party 
is, in turn, ruled by a body of ideas. They are the cohesive force 
which unites its members in every republic, regardless of race, 
color, sex, or national heritage. In their zealous espousal and 
vigorous propagation of these ideas, lies the Komsomols’ claim 
to being the best teachers of the new régime. 

First and foremost, they hold firmly to the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and leadership of the Party, the only power (they 
assert) that is capable of contending successfully with capitalist 
imperialism and the duplicity of the Social-Democrats and other 
“reformist” elements, who so easily deserted to the imperialists 
when the Great War broke out. Democracy, it is held, is simply 
a hidden form of dictatorship—dictatorship of those who con- 
trol wealth and production of it. Now and then the dictatorship 
of capital is exercised openly, as in the Fascist state. They accept 
it as their duty to disseminate this “true” Marxian analysis of 
imperialism and the class struggle, among their fellow laborers, 
not in the Soviet Union solely, but in the entire world. To the 
firm cohesion of toiling youth in every land, they pin all their 
faith in future freedom. “A member of the Komsomol remem- 
bers that only unshaken unity in the ranks of the Party and 
Komsomol is the guaranty of victory of the proletariat and 
peasantry; therefore he must struggle under the direction of the 
Party against all the efforts to weaken the Party and the 
Union of Communist Youth and against all deviations from 
Leninism.” 

Private ownership is the basic principle on which great capi- 
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talist wealth and power are enthroned. Ownership divides society 
into classes, exploiter and exploited: those who possess and 
manipulate freely the means of production; and those who pos- 
sess nothing but the capacity to work. Class conflict is inevitable; 
their interests are not the same. An individual capitalist and a 
single capitalist nation struggle against other capitalist individ- 
uals and nations for a redivision or redistribution of spoils, but 
they are all united against the laborer. Imperialism they regard 
as the most advanced stage of capitalism, in which the gulf 
between exploiter and exploited becomes greatest. This height- 
ened contrast between the classes is a necessary condition for the 
advent of socialism. Workers must understand this, and unite 
against their oppressors, whether they be typified by Tsarist 
autocracy, parliamentary system or “deceitful petty-bourgeois 
democracy.” Capitalist imperialism is decaying and destroying 
itself in such conflicts as the recent war. It will continue to do 
so, the Communist asserts. It is for the Komsomols to create a 
consciousness of the facts and the prospects in the minds of the 
laborers, that they may be ready to take advantage of the favor- 
able moment when the debacle of imperial capitalism occurs in 
any land. Failure of the Revolution to continue in Germany, 
Finland and elsewhere, after the World War, taught the lesson 
that, without a firmly disciplined Party leadership, the moment 
of possible victory can escape unutilized. The decay and down- 
fall of capitalism will not be sudden and world-wide. This is the 
beginning of its decay; and the era of proletarian revolutions 
and dictatorships. Gradual progress from capitalism to socialism, 
they hold, is impossible; one must rely not on evolution but 
revolution. The latter will destroy the last vestiges of imperialism. 
At present, “In the world economy two irreconcilably different 
systems stand in juxtaposition: the system of imperialism and 
the system of socialism.” The seed of imperialism is to be killed 
by abolition of private property; and substitution of collective 
enterprise and collective ownership for private possession and 
individualistic initiative, is to be effected, according to Com- 
munists. There is in their minds, apparently, no skeptical ques- 
tion about the possible revival of imperialistic rivalries between 
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great capitalist states which, in their respective territories, may 
exploit the labor of those who dwell therein. 

As the struggle goes on between the capitalists and the pro- 
letarian dictators, the Komsomol must use his best endeavors to 
influence an element that is apt to stand apart—the peasantry— 
to take sides with the proletarians. Here again his function is 
that of teacher-propagandist. “A member of the Komsomol helps 
the proletarian to organize under his leadership the many mil- 
lion masses of peasants, steadily fulfilling the most important will 
of Ilitch about the strengthening of the bond between the work- 
ers and peasants. He struggles with those who hesitate and try 
to weaken this foundation of the Soviet country; he tries by all 
means to build up industry and rural economy, cooperate with 
the peasantry, assist in the cultural uplift of them, constructing 
indeed a new village, directing its development into the common 
channel of socialistic reconstruction.” 

The Communist International of Youth advises those who 
dwell in lands where capitalism still stands, to win over the 
small farmer and peasant as their allies in the coming struggle; 
those where the proletarians already reign supreme are to effect 
a close union between the town and the country elements, espe- 
cially the poor and middle peasants and the daily farm laborers, 
and lead them into the work of socialistic construction. The 
Revolution in Russia gave land to the peasants: “Land for the 
Peasants” was the bait for the country folk: now it is the work 
of the Komsomol to bring these same peasants to throw their 
land into collectives. In the year 1929-30, it seemed that most of 
the active work being done by the young members of the League 
was on the line of collectivization. They are convinced, as they 
have to be if they are loyal to the Party program, that farms 
must be worked collectively. If individualistic property-owning 
society is allowed to survive on the land, how can communism 
be created? A house divided cannot stand. If the city rulers are 
communistically inclined, the country workers must be made so. 
Naturally many of the peasants are either passively or actively 
resistant to this missionary voice, emanating from the oracle of 
communism. But the poor peasant and the datrak hear it gladly. 
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The Komsomol is a knight, battling for the rights of women 
and children. The former, it is asserted, regarded by bourgeois 
societies as a “supplement of the home,” can only be freed from 
her shackles by the overthrow of capitalistic, and the establish- 
ment of Communistic, society. Because of the bias of his instruc- 
tion, the Young Communist appears to know little of the sesqui- 
centennial movement for women’s emancipation elsewhere, and 
believes that as the Party brought a new measure of freedom to 
the women of Central Asia and other parts of the Soviet Union, 
so the daughters of Eve elsewhere too must wait in slavery for 
the day of Communist deliverance. The facts, sadly enough for 
women, are that, in spite of one hundred and fifty years of 
evolutionary process in the West, and thirteen years of revolu- 
tionary process in the Soviet Union, their position is not equal 
to that of men in either place; but only becoming so. Consider- 
ing the fact that women’s freedom (as well as that of men) is 
always within the limits prescribed by one Party, in the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics, it would seem at least arguable, 
that women elsewhere have far greater power in their own 
hands; far greater freedom to determine for what ends they 
shall use it. But no question of this sort troubles the Komsomol. 
He knows that there actually are children employed in capitalist 
industry, that they are preferred in many cases where they can 
be gotten for the same work for less money than adults; he 
knows also that women do not always receive the same wages 
as men. The fact that numerous organizations in other lands are 
struggling for equalization of opportunities for the sexes and for 
the protection of children, he takes no stock in. They are “false 
socialists,” “reformists,” and as such are not to be trusted. In his 
mind the world has already been divided: the good, the Com- 
munist; the bad, the “bourzhuy.” The one speaks the truth and 
its truth is fixed, eternal; the other lies. Why should one bother 
to learn exactly what they are doing? 

It is quite obvious that a considerable part of the mental pap 
of the Young Communist is a realization of the perfidy of all 
the rest of the world. Take the question of political education. 
All new citizens of the Soviet Union must become politically 
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minded. The Communist and Komsomol must be actively po- 
litical. The schools must be dominated by the Party ideology, 
must be disseminators of that, and only that, ideology. No com- 
petitors are allowed. By means of education through the schools, 
and the organizations of youth, the working class is to be 
aroused to class-consciousness; it is to be brought into a struggle 
to secure the complete enthronement of the workers as dictators. 
The central task of these agencies is to “rear a young proletarian 
generation for the Communist Party and an organization that 
will lead the masses of toiling youth to struggle for commu- 
nism.” Convinced of the perfection of the class policy, the 
Komsomol is full of contempt for “Social Democracy [which 
has] supplanted class struggle by class collaboration and there- 
fore has a tendency to bring up youth in the spirit of class peace.” 
“The lying, false slogans of bourgeois and Social Democratic 
organizations of youth are in striking contradiction to the reali- 
ties of class society and class struggle and to the true part of 
these organizations as lackeys of the bourgeoisie.” They say one 
thing, the Komsomol asserts, and do another. They speak of 
youth in general and not of their class interests; they call edu- 
cation “cultural” and “non-political,” rather than class prepara- 
tion against class. But, “In fact, these organizations carry on a 
petty-bourgeois educative work in a definite political direction, 
having the aim to turn young people into Social Democrats, that 
is, assistants of the bourgeoisie, and divert their attention from 
the class struggle.” 

The Komsomol will often tell you that social democracies do 
not teach politics openly because they do not need to do so. 
Theirs is a subtler means. “Divide and rule” is the policy of the 
wily bourgeois. “Let people form political alignments indiscrim- 
inately, let them think they are free, while we reap the profits,” 
they say to themselves. “Out of their profits they give liberally 
to support religion, which lulls the worker to sleep, dreaming of 
heavenly rest in mansions prophetically foretold. Religion tells 
the workers that all men are brothers, bestows special praise on 
the weak and the lowly, but allows the rich to go their joyous 
way, only reminding them that it will be hard for them to get 
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into the promised kingdom of heaven.” § “The harm of religion,” 
says the Komsomol’s hand-book, “is especially great among the 
toiling youth in the village and in the colonies.” It is one of the 
most powerful means of “influence on youth, in the interests of 
the existing capitalist order.” It is for these reasons that the 
Komsomol fights constantly with the Party, against ecclesiastical 
institutions and religion of every name. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that the characteristics of religion are not all to be de- 
stroyed. All the zeal of a religionist is to be found in every true 
Communist; there is an orthodox faith; there is inquisition and 
excommunication for the heretic; there is worship or near wor- 
ship of the founder; and there is promise of a better hereafter 
(a worldly one) for all the faithful of the world, when they have 
established the stateless and classless society. For this ideal of the 
future the devout believer is required to sacrifice himself, even 
unto death, if need be. 

Reference to the extreme sacrifice demanded, brings us nat- 
urally to the question of militarism, to preparation for “the 
inevitable conflict.” Like the most ardent Western militarists, 
the Komsomol holds with the Party that war is necessary, ines- 
capable. Both are alike hostile to the pacifist, the “neutral,” those 
who would find a means for escaping from war. Not a word of 
pacifist education is tolerated in the schools of the Union; not a 
word would be tolerated by the leading militarists, elsewhere, if 
they could help it. Both hasten breathlessly the preparation for 
war; the inanimate and the human materials are brought into 
military formation. On both sides, the human materials are told 
they must be ready for instant and unquestioning obedience. 
Both sides give the same reason for preparation: defense. The 
Western militarist would in this way defend a nation; the Com- 
munist would defend a class. The former would extend his na- 
tional notions of morality and culture, which he often, perhaps 
generally, regards as superior to those of neighbors; the latter 
would extend the benefits of his superior class culture and morals 
to the rest of the world. Both are materialists in a very genuine 
sense: neither are stayed by their ideals from the work of pre- 


8 Journal, I (2) 11, Conversation with a Komsomol. 
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paring for organized slaughter. The Western nations have just 
concluded a great war to end war. The Komsomol and Com- 
munist sponsor a class war to end war. The latter find that the 
“contradictions inherent in capitalism” are the causes of war; the 
former often regard war as the “natural birthright of men.” The 
one insists “it is impossible to reform capitalism”; the other, 
among other things, that “it is impossible to reform human 
nature.” 

Briefly stated, the Komsomol mind would appear to look 
favorably upon capitalist war, if only the capitalists, large and 
small, would fight it themselves and not depend on the laborers. 
“Capitalist barracks tend to make young workers automatons 
who may be obediently directed against their brothers, belong- 
ing to the same class inside and outside the country.” One should 
not kill his class brother; but he should be willing to kill his 
blood brother, they hold, if he belongs to another class. Both 
seem to come to the same end. In the Soviet Union, the state is 
the capitalist which owns and controls all. The Party, Kom- 
somols and Pioneers accept it as their duty to use all institutional 
means at hand to prepare the minds of as many as they can 
influence, to fight for their preservation. The former property 
owners have, so far as possible, either been stricken out of life, 
driven out of the country, or deprived of their possessions. Nat- 
urally enough, it is unnecessary to speak of any other army 
except that made up of proletarians and peasants. Thus the pri- 
mary difference appears to be, that in the Soviet Union, youth 
are to prepare to die under direction of the Party, for their 
Utopia, but without benefit of clergy; elsewhere, they are to pre- 
pare to die, directed by national patriotism and ambitions, but 
without benefit of class. 

“Youths are subjected to military drill when they are of school 
age,” in capitalist countries, says the official program of the 
Komsomol. One might be tempted to believe that no such train- 
ing of Soviet youth were possible, but the above statement is not 
meant to be misleading. A hundred thousand Komsomols were 
in the Red Army, in 1926. Pioneers learn some of the elements 
of military life and practice. Physical education is stressed partly 
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because of its importance as a basic preparation for military 
effectiveness. Komsomols, in recent years, have been given mili- 
tary training, though formerly such was not the case. The 1930 
Regulations specify the need for Komsomol service in the revo- 
lutionary struggle: 


“A Komsomol remembers that he must know how to defend the 
Revolution of the proletariat with arms in his hands; he remembers 
that the Komsomol is the support of the Red Army and the Red 
Fleet. Therefore every Komsomol must attentively study military 
work, being, in the Red Army and Red Fleet, the first in his studies, 
first in discipline, and first in the fighting line.” 


Girls share equally, but have the option of preparing to be 
nurses. Instead of believing in outlawing war, the mothers of 
the Soviet Union are to face its inevitability. Lenin put these 
words into the mouth of proletarian mothers who will pass them 
on to their sons: 


“You will soon grow up. You will have a rifle given to you. Take 
it and learn well your military drill. This science is indispensable to 
proletarians—not in order to shoot at their own brethren, workers of 
other countries, but in order to struggle against the bourgeoisie of 
one’s own country, to put an end to exploitation, wars, want, not by 
means of kind wishes, but by means of victory over the bourgeoisie 
and disarming of it.” 


“Communists declare to all the world, that the armed rebellion of 
the proletariat is indispensable in its liberating struggle against the 
bourgeoisie, to depose capitalism and establish the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Only by the victory of proletarian arms, by means of 
organizing a Red Army, and an armed defense of the achievements 
of the Revolution against counter-revolutionary attempts of the bour- 
geoisie, will the proletariat be able to come gradually to a militia of 
the toiling, and then lead humanity to a society without any classes, 
which will forget the use of arms.” 


Nevertheless, it is also declared, that “the first task of the 
Komsomol is a constant struggle against militarism and an ener- 
getic anti-militarist activity among the masses of the worker and 
peasant youth inside and outside the army.” This anti-militarist 
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activity is of course concerned with explaining the difference 
between the wars waged by capitalists and those carried on by 
the class-conscious proletariat. They must be made able to under- 
stand the “falseness” of the social democratic organizations which 
struggle against war and hope to eliminate it by bringing up 
children of all classes in the spirit of peace. They must see that 
“Pacifism is used by the bourgeoisie and its assistants as a means 
of delusion, in order to conceal from the masses, tired of wars, 
the preparation for new imperialist wars.” They must under- 
stand that “the League of Nations is a dangerous instrument of 
greed and thirst for the spoils of war, in the hands of the Great 
Powers.” Workers must know that everywhere they should pre- 
pare themselves for war and not refuse to enter the ranks when 
commanded: that once in the ranks they must carry on their 
class struggle by winning over their fellows to turn their wea- 
pons on their oppressors. The Komsomol takes to heart the doc- 
trine of Lenin, that the laboring class must arm and teach itself 
the art of fighting. 


“An oppressed class, which is not striving to learn how to handle 
weapons, to possess weapons, is worthy of being treated like a slave. 
We cannot, without transforming ourselves into bourgeois pacifists 
or opportunists, forget that we live in a class society, and that out 
of it there is not, and cannot be, any issue but class struggle, and 
the overthrow of the power of the ruling class. Our slogan must be: 
arm the proletariat in order to vanquish, expropriate and disarm the 
bourgeoisie. Only after disarming the bourgeoisie will the proletariat 
be able, without being disloyal to its world-historic cause, to throw 
away arms in general, and it will doubtless do that, but only then and 
in no way before.” 


Finally, we may add: 


“The Komsomol gives to the Red Army and Fleet all its best 
forces as Red Army soldiers, commanders and political workers. It 
helps towards the proletarian military drill of youth. The struggle of 
those who labor has conquered only in one-sixth of the world. Capi- 
talism still rules in the rest. The struggle of those who labor will not 
end until revolution conquers the rest of the world. Every Komsomol 
in his everyday work must remember that he, by placing himself 
under the banner of Lenin, has dedicated his life to the great task of 
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the struggle for communism, and must be ready at the first call of 
the Party to place himself in the front ranks of the fighters.” 


What is the significance of this “proletarian military drill of 
youth” which is both mental and physical? The writer would 
not hazard a judgment, based on any ideas or published slogans, 
as to the importance of this particular segment of the Com- 
munist’s mental circle. But, considering the observed fervor and 
steadfastness with which the Communist analysis of war is 
received and held, on the part of the two younger generations, 
Pioneer and Komsomol, it appears reasonable to believe that 
those who would enter the “next world war” with the greatest 
confidence of ultimate success on their side would be the Com- 
munist youth. They are indeed taught, and the history of the 
past World War taught them by facts, not words, that out of 
the destruction wrought by capitalistic conflict there rises pro- 
letarian dictatorship, and youth, everywhere I met them, seemed 
to be convinced of the truth of this teaching. They do not look 
to the next clash of interests (be it between France and Italy, 
Britain and the United States, Japan and Britain, or any others 
that public speakers dwell on so much today) with pious shud- 
ders or hopes that peaceful settlement may be found. “The con- 
flict is inevitable,” they say: “let it come.” The wreckage of 
capitalism is insured thereby; through that wreckage lies the 
way to Communistic society, under the dominion of the world 
proletariat. 

The proletarian army exists first to defend the proletarian state 
at home. But the interests of its creators are world-wide. “Greet- 
ings to the prisoners of capitalism, fighters for the affairs of 
October throughout the world,” is the most prominent slogan 
before me, in one of the Komsomol clubs. It is the function of 
every Komsomol, as a member of the Communist International 
of Youth, whose badge he wears, to support “every movement 
against imperialist, forced rule not only in colonies and semi- 
colonies, but also in countries which are formally independent, 
first of all in Central and South America.” “Like parasites, greedy 
monsters, sucking the blood of the toiling masses, English, 
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American, French, Japanese, Italian, Belgian and other impe- 
rialists are sitting on the necks of the oppressed peoples.” 

When it is a question of struggle between big nations and 
little ones, the Communist becomes slightly nationalistic: for, 
“National liberation of the oppressed peoples in colonial and 
semi-colonial countries plays a colossal part in the world revolu- 
tion against capital.” He defends, therefore, the “right of self- 
determination of the small nation to the point of separation and 
independence,” because it is a step towards the defeat of the 
class enemy, not because of interest in national integrity as such. 
But he struggles against “all national chauvinism, especially of 
the ruling nations” and consistently supports the views of pro- 
letarian internationalism. This class internationalism is militant 
in its efforts just as the class struggle is at home. 

The international struggle directed by the Party and Kom- 
somol organizations among the laborers in all countries of the 
world is first of all an educational one. The functions of the 
“actives” is to separate the workers from the leadership of the 
bourgeois reformism with its “false hopes of pacifism” and pro- 
gram of evolutionary construction of socialism, and lead them 
into the path of revolution. The workers abroad must under- 
stand how much better the conditions of labor are in the Soviet 
Union than elsewhere. The youth of the Union must know how 
evil are the exploitation and slavery of laborers abroad, particu- 
larly in the colonies. How much the mind of youth is impressed 
by these differences, how firmly they believe that one side is all 
bright and the other all dark, is fairly suggested in their numer- 
ous brief essays that occupy much space in their wall-newspapers. 
One example may suffice. A Jewish Komsomol writes: 


“We know that during the observance of the October Revolution, 
in the countries where our brother laborers are still oppressed, ter- 
rible battles are carried on and many men are killed. Blood flows in 
the streets like water. The policemen kill those who attempt to get 
the freedom that we have and who fight to overthrow the rule of the 
capitalists. At this time, many innocent workingmen fall victims; the 
immigrants who seek a new life, a source for a new future, find that 
the way is as yet closed to them. 





\ 
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“But here, in our country, this proletarian holiday is observed 
freely; no one disturbs us. We carry red flags, walk through the 
streets with sure steps and sing joyful songs, while the heart of every 


laborer is full of gladness.” 


Z. DrsisHnik.” ® 


As to the national question within the Soviet borders, it is 
officially held that the problems have already been solved. Youth 
is taught to regard them so. The minor states, though inferior 
as to cultural history, are to have an equality with others 
renowned for their culture. Those who had none, now cultivate 
their national literature and attend schools taught in their mother 
tongue. It is this cultural freedom which the Communist régime 
holds out to other colonial possessions or protectorates; this free- 
dom they shall have as reward for the overthrow of their mas- 
ters. It must, of course, involve the acceptance of Party leader- 
ship and dictatorship, without which they could not overthrow 
them. Their national schools must be thoroughly communistic. 
In this way alone can the Sovietist conception of national free- 
dom be promoted and, at the same time, this conception of world- 
wide class-conscious internationalism. 

“Marxism is the theory of the proletariat” says an official hand- 
book of the Komsomol. It is the theoretical justification of “class 
right to rule.” This theory and its varied ramifications form an 
essential part of the new mind of Komsomol. The “divine right” 
theory of kings supported a particular class for ages past. The 
theory of “divine right to rule” broke under the strain of the 
attack, made possible, largely, by the advancement of learning 
and the effects of the industrial revolution which transferred 
power into the hands of a wealthy middle class. Communist 
youth, as well as the older generation, holds that this transfer, 
signalized by the emergence of parliaments and democratic con- 
gresses, was not in reality a transfer of power to “the people” 
as a whole, but to a new limited, ruling class. As parliaments 
and congresses have not relieved the oppression of the laboring 
masses, they hold, it is now incumbent on this fourth estate to 
seize power for themselves. Theirs is considered a new dicta- 


® Ibid., VII (8). 
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torship which simply replaces older ones. Any unbiased student 
raises the question, of course, as to whether power is actually 
exercised by the workers or by a group which has assumed 
spokesmanship, and dictatorship, avowedly in their interest. The 
function of the Komsomol is asserted to be, as we have noted, 
to influence as many as possible to accept the leadership of this 
Party dictatorship. It is clear to any one who has observed and 
conversed with people extensively in the Soviet Union, that the 
workers do not, of their own power and volition, direct the 
Soviet State. They follow and support what they are told they 
should. Manifestly, also, many laborers, and many of the “former 
people” there, do not accept this dictatorship by the Party as 
just to all, any more than they would justify the dictatorship of 
kings or capitalist rulers. The state, which today owns the wealth 
and exerts the power formerly held by Tsar and landlords, is 
looked on as an oppressor whose activity is directed not by all 
the workers but by their self-elected guides. Is this omnipotent 
state, directed by a powerful, disciplined Party, likely to insure 
the best interests of all, they ask? A people will support a gov- 
ernment which gives them unquestioned benefits and distributes 
them fairly enough. 

The old régime steered clear of generally diffused education 
as steadfastly as possible. They feared that knowledge widely 
disseminated might lead to distrust of themselves and revolution 
against them. The new régime is more confident of the power 
of educational propaganda to rear up supporters. But they know 
it is a dangerous weapon, apt to be used for other ends than 
those intended, if it be allowed free play. Today it is rigidly 
controlled; indoctrination with the Communistic ideology is the 
end most ardently striven for; and is the invariable rule of Soviet 
education. 

But other autocrats, unlike the Tsars of Russia, turned to 
educational propaganda as a means of social control in their 
own interest, for their own perpetuity. They failed, in Germany, 
for example, to stamp out the flame of critical thought that 
spread with the general dissemination of learning. Have the 
Communists created a more perfect machine of propaganda, so 
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as to curb effectively such untoward developments? Or, is it 
true, that there is so broad a base of fundamental truth in their 
conceptions, that the wider they spread, the more firmly will they 
be adhered to? Or will the gradual advancement of learning in 
the Soviet Union bring disillusionment to those who do now 
believe in, and put barbs of criticism, sharper than those of 
“self-criticism,” in the tongues of those who do not believe in, 
the right of any one class to enslave another? Or, shall it one 
day be seen that here the fair city of Plato’s dreams has become 
a reality; and that, in truth, neither warriors mighty of arm, 
nor proletarians, seeking their own welfare first, but philosophers 
have become kings? 











CHAPTER VII 


SELF-ORGANIZATION 


“It is not enough to preach democracy, it is not enough to proclaim, and 
decree tt, it is not enough to entrust its realization to ‘representatives’ of the 
people in representative institutions. One must build democracy directly, from 
the bottom, on the initiative of the masses themselves, with their active partici- 
pation in the whole life of the state without ‘supervision’ from above, without 
officialdom.” 

—Lenin 


In this principle, stated by the greatest leader the Communist 
movement in the Soviet Union has known, may be found the 
standard by which are justified the variously stated purposes 
of self-government or self-organization of children inside and 
outside the schools. It is a criterion both as to what should 
and should not be. There was, generally speaking, no self- 
organization of children in pre-revolutionary schools, though 
a theory of, and a belief in, it had been expressed. The present 
movement has derived its theory and practice from several 
sources: (1) foreign “bourgeois educators” and school systems; 
(2) the theory and practice of the very life of the Revolution; 
and (3) from earlier Russian theorists and idealists who had 
little or no opportunity to put their ideas into practice. What- 
ever has been taken from past Russian thought, or from “bour- 
geois educators,” has, of course, been subjected to revision, so as 
to be in accord with the purposes and principles of the makers 
of the Revolution. 

An account of the Communists’ efforts to introduce a system 
of self-government, or self-organization, which is the term which 
has recently been given the most marked official approval, may 
well begin with the assertions which are inevitably encountered 


1 Works, XX, Book I, p. 221. (International Publishers: N. Y., 1929.) 
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when one embarks upon the sea of discussion about this much 
debated question, or when one dips a bit into the flood of pages 
that have flowed from the Soviet educational presses in recent 
years. It is, perhaps, easier to say what we are about to do, after 
we have said what we will not do. It is, perchance, easier for 
Communist educators to avoid a practice when they have labelled 
it, with bold strokes, as the “pernicious business” of “bourgeois 
educators” and “bourgeois schools.” Whatever the purpose or 
the effect of it may be, one finds it a common habit. Here, there- 
fore, is what self-organization is not to be in the Soviet schools: 


“The aim, which the bourgeoisie put before their schools, is to 
make an obedient citizen who has no wish to make basic changes in 
the existing structure. This aim defines the content of the work and 
the internal structure of the school. Self-government serves the same 
end.” Bourgeois “self-government . .. has the aim of eliminating 
the struggle between the teacher and the class, to raise the authority 


”, ”, “ee 
; “in 


of the teacher .. .”; “the teacher is the unlimited ruler .. . 
countries where the bourgeois-democratic republic has become deeply 
rooted . . . another type of self-government is introduced. A consti- 
tution is introduced . . . with all its attributes: elections, courts, even 
prisons . . . and then pupils . . . are allowed a certain amount of 
freedom within the framework of this constitution. Such a type of 
self-government has the aim of rearing ‘citizens’ of a bourgeois re- 
public, serving it most conscientiously.” ? 


It is no part of the present purpose to affirm or deny the truth 
of the criticism, but to point out that this is the Scylla of 
“officialdom” and “supervision from above” to which Soviet 
educators hope to give a wide berth, while, at the same time, 
they are bound, by the iron hand of dictatorship, to steer their 
educational barque clear of the Charybdis of “free education.” 
It is by no means clear to the scientist who has gone observing, 
armed always with a friendly skepticism toward the special 
pleading of both sides, that it is possible to avoid the Scyllian 
rocks of “officialdom” and “supervision from above,” wherever, 
and as long as, education is in the hands of dictatorship, whether 
it be that of church, Party, capitalist or king. All alike are afraid 
to give man full, true freedom. In steering clear of the Charyb- 


2 Lvov and Sirotkin: Self-Organization of School Children, pp. 21-2. 
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dian dangers of “free education” they are in constant peril of 
foundering on the Scyllian rocks. How few are those who suc- 
ceed in negotiating the passage! But it is both instructive and 
interesting to watch the navigators; and there is a monumental 
loving-cup for whoever may chart the safe voyage, donated by a 
humanity that has long sought full freedom and has failed to 
find it. 

Having thanked whatever gods there be in Soviet lands, as 
one may say, that self-government there is not what it is else- 
where, the theorist lays down the accepted conception of the 
Soviet school and the réle of self-government in it. The aim of 
schools, it is stated, is to bring up a useful member of society, 
healthy, cheerful and effective, impregnated with social instincts, 
and organized habits, aware of his place in nature and society, 
cognizant of current affairs, and a “sturdy combatant for the 
ideals of the working class, a capable builder of Communist 
society.” This, to the quotation, it may be observed, is the old 
aim of progressive education (in its theoretical aspects, at least) 
throughout the world. In accord with the class purpose and char- 
acter of the school, self-government is to be neither a simple 
means of controlling children, nor a practical means of learning 
the state constitution, but a “means of learning to live and work 
reasonably.” “Collective labor, especially, is a factor in organiza- 
tion. Only at the school, where such labor is the vital nerve of 
school life, can self-government develop fully and take healthy 
and expedient forms.” Thus situated, “self-government will help 
the children put before themselves collective purposes,” it is 
asserted. Self-government is to include activities of all sorts of 
school groups, economic, sport, artistic, and educational. 

While self-government is to be promoted by the cooperation 
of pupils with the teacher, it is the latter’s duty to “... give 
the pupils complete independence and strive not to oppress them 
with his authority.” The nucleus of Komsomols is not to enjoy 
“special privileges,” but its “rdle is very important and has the 
aim of disseminating among pupils the ideas of communism, of 
drawing new members into their ranks, connecting the school 
with the common movement of workers’ children and the move- 
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ment of the working class as a whole. In the meantime, the 
nucleus must be conscious of the importance of self-government, 
which is a school of social life, and, therefore, use every endeavor 
to help self-government and direct it into the desired channel.” 
And the teacher is to “help the formation and work of the 
nucleus, taking into consideration its significance as organizer.” ? 

From this, it appears that the most powerful of directing 
forces in self-government is neither the entire school body, nor 
the teachers, but the Komsomol cell. 

Self-organization of school children is looked upon as some- 
thing that extends beyond school walls, just as the school itself 
overflows the walls and playground and enters every avenue of 
life. The units of self-organization, clubs, circles, are the chief 
agencies which reach out and touch life. They help the school to 
touch the village, the collective farm, the factory, the Red Army, 
other educational institutions and the life of workers beyond 
Soviet borders. 

“Self-organization is a method of self-education,—a social and 
political self-education—founded on the activity of children.” 
This is the answer received from scores of managers and teachers 
questioned throughout the Union. If one is struck by the una- 
nimity of the answers, the surprise is dispelled by finding that 
the purposes and characteristic organizations of self-government 
have been worked out and are modified from time to time by 
central bodies and handed down to schools of every sort. Thus, 
any principal (manager) of a School for Peasant Youth can find 
in a manual an exact statement of the purpose of self-govern- 
ment in his school: “Self-government is a form of organization 
of pupils and has as its basic aim the enlistment of the whole 
mass of pupils in the constructive development of the School of 
Peasant Youth—both in educational and productive work—the 
development in the pupils of a feeling of responsibility, friendly 
discipline and the creation of a complete and closely connected 
collective among the pupils and the teachers.” For other types 
of schools similarly phrased purposes are stated. Probably the 
most inclusive theoretical formulation of what Communist edu- 


8 Ibid., p. 23. 
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cation aims at in self-organization has been given by Professor 
Pinkevitch, who has said it is to give children organized habits 
and form social interests; make over the school or other chil- 
dren’s institutions into something that is their own; help them 
in working out a socialistic ideology; provide the best means for 
organizing schools on a labor foundation; destroy the older 
authoritarian principle in teacher-pupil relations and replace it 
by the Pestalozzian principle of love and friendliness; and culti- 
vate their desire to create the life of the school independently. 
Mr. Pinkevitch touched on the “socialistic ideology” in one of 
his points. More fully this phase of the purpose is described in 
the programs of the People’s Commissariat of Education (1927): 


“An essential feature of Communistic training is the inculcation of 
collectivism. It is a problem of primary importance for the socialistic 
school to develop in children the habit of living, learning and work- 
ing collectively. This work is accomplished best by the development 
of the activities of children’s organizations. The most salutary basis 
for this is the organization of socially useful work of the school, the 
connection of schools with Pioneer organizations, arrangement of 
their activities, the organization of club work at school, the perform- 
ance of different tasks of the school economy, the improvement of 
school comforts, the establishment of bonds between different schools, 
and between schools and other social institutions, and the develop- 
ment of mutual aid within the schools.” * 


2 


In stating the purpose and describing the characteristics of 
self-government, Soviet schoolmen, and the official circulars also, 
constantly advert to wrong tendencies that creep into the system. 
Prominent among them are too much formal organizational 
machinery and too little content of work. According to theory, 
the organization should proceed from the various activities of 
the school; should be developed only because the effective carry- 
ing out of the work demands a certain organization. Further- 
more, many schools cling to a tendency to imitate the organiza- 
tional machinery of the Party and the government and employ 


4 Ibid., pp. 24-5. 
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such terms as All-Union Central Executive Committee, the Cen- 
tral Committee, the Executive Committee, and so on, whereas 
the directors of the movement prefer simpler terms describing 
and actually fitting the activities performed by school groups. 
Again, some would make self-government a means of detection 
and punishment of offenses, a “bourgeois” practice against which 
they must be on their guard. Another difficulty is found in the 
tendency for teachers to try to introduce children’s organiza- 
tions by authority from above; whereas, according to Lenin’s 
principle, democracy must be built from the ground up. It is a 
difficulty, hardly to be escaped, it seems, since teachers are every- 
where advised what ought to be done and how to do it and 
children are not always capable of such understanding. More- 
over, it is truly difficult for the school to have organizations that 
spring from the natural life, work and play of children and, at 
the same time, accept the directions of central authorities which 
prescribe the kind of work that is to be done and the organiza- 
tions which are to do it. And especially is this true when not only 
the central authority recommends it, but there is an omnipresent 
Pioneer forepost or Komsomol cell, actuated by the directions of 
the Party, and loyal to it, which recognizes as its chief task the 
guidance and influence of the school body, its types of work and 
organizations. 

Not only is there direction and introduction of “self-organiza- 
tion” from above and outside: one hears the frequent complaint, 
that sounds very much like complaints made against “self-gov- 
ernment” elsewhere, that only a small number of children actu- 
ally take part in the government they are supposed to control. 
It seems that, perhaps, this difficulty may arise from purposes 
and instructions that are mutually repellant. It is frequently 
urged that “the main direction to the work must be given by 
the Pioneer forepost and the Komsomol cell,” both of which, in 
most of the schools, do not constitute a majority of the student 
body. Such guidance, by a minority, may act as a damper on the 
spontaneous activities of the rest of the student body. This, the 
Soviet educators recognize. On one page of regulations, one finds 
the Pioneers admonished to “direct the work”; and again, on the 
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same page, “the capture of the self-organization at some schools 
by Pioneers, pushing non-Pioneers out of the work,” and the 
“practice of a method of pressure, a forced introduction of Pio- 
neers into organs of children’s self-organization,” are reported as 
the “main shortcomings of the past.” The intention of the regu- 
lations is clear: Pioneers and Komsomols are supposed to lead 
and influence in a subtler fashion. But the balance between mod- 
erate, yet influential, direction and dictatorship is difficult to 
strike. Children who do not relish the type of work that is 
required by program, teachers or Pioneer leadership, remain 
inactive. 

It is also declared that there are village schools without any 
kind of self-government. This may be true, presumably is so. 
But the investigator did not happen to find one that did not 
have a paper scheme at least. 

Self-government began, in the early years of revolutionary 
reconstruction, as a revolutionary force itself. It was a war of 
youth against the teachers and old methods of discipline. There 
can be no doubt that it was disruptive in its influence on the 
old institutions, demoralizing to studies and probably gave little 
self-discipline to the children who had gained such a complete 
and unanticipated freedom. The Diary of a Communist School- 
boy, which is presented as a description of school life about 1923, 
gives some insight into the disorganization of schools and the 
lack of any reliable discipline either by children or teachers. 
Later observations lead one to believe there is little or no exag- 
geration in it. Since 1923, however, there has been a marked 
attempt to harness, direct and organize the active potentialities 
of the children for social work. The results in some schools have 
been very successful. The greatest success of self-government is 
to be found in schools with the largest worker population and 
high percentage of Pioneer or Komsomol youth. In them, self- 
organization really does mean the enlistment of most of the 
pupils. There the school world is not divided into two camps. In 
other schools, the evils noted in preceding paragraphs have been 
fairly constant; and are so today. It is the earnest effort of those 
concerned with the social usefulness of the schools to make them 
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| a part of life’s activities. When they succeed in this, self-organiza- 

| tion of pupils will form an integral part of the school work. 

| It is the general belief of Soviet educators that these untoward 
developments can be corrected; that organization can be directed 

H | by the Pioneers into proper channels and, at the same time, en- 

ia list the activity of the whole student body; that teachers can 

| 









promote without controlling self-organization arbitrarily; and 
that the character of the organization and program of work can 
be shaped by the constituted authorities along lines determined 
by the social-political philosophy of the Party, at the same time 
preserving the self-activity of children and the intimate identi- 
fication of themselves and their interests with the socially useful 
work which is always at hand. Redirection and perfection of 
self-organization is constantly sought by the path of useful labor. 
Even in small village schools, where no self-organization or only 
paper systems exist, it is held that genuine collective control can 
be achieved by introduction of responsible tasks, the successful 
performance of which requires organization. 
















3 


The self-organization of the pupils is the first task at the 
opening of school, and is promptly executed, according to the 
comrade who writes: 






“The first of September has arrived. The pupils await school with 
great joy. There are, however, students who would prefer the vaca- 
tion time to continue in order that they might play and get into 
mischief. On September first the pupils hasten to school and await 
the bell with impatience. During the first days they select, in their 
groups, group committees and also a student council. The students 
who have just entered our school become acquainted with their com- 
panions and with the school-regulations.” 










| This description of the “Beginning of the School Year,” from 
the “Polish Young Comrade,” a schocl wall-newspaper of 1929, 
is doubtless a fair one. It points to the organization of children 
as one of the earliest events of the year; as a picture of the first 
days of school, it varies from the description in the Communist 
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Schoolboy, six years earlier, only in that the convening and organ- 
ization of the school in 1929 seems to be prompter and more 
orderly than that of the earlier date. 

The branches of the organization in which all children are 
supposed to take a part are preferably simple in form and prac- 
tical in their significance. Opposition to the imitation of Party 
and governmental forms has been mentioned. Yet often in the 
schools one still meets with Ispolkom (Executive Committee), 
ZIK (Central Executive Committee), Ispolburo (Executive 
Bureau) and many other such designations. The general im- 
pression left by numerous visits to schools is, however, that there 
has been marked success in persuading them to use the simpler 
terms which describe rather more accurately what the organiza- 
tions perform. At any rate, the simpler names and organizations 
prevail in children’s homes, communes, First Grade schools and 
those of the Second Grade. In Party schools, workers’ faculties, 
Communist universities and other adult institutions, the use of 
the Party and governmental designations is more commonly 
found. For illustrations we shall limit ourselves chiefly to the 
type of self-organization to be found in lower schools as it will 
be sufficiently suggestive of the functions to be performed. 

The lowest form of self-organization, in First Grade schools, 
and very commonly found elsewhere, is in the class groups, #.e., 
in the first, second, third and fourth years that make up the First 
Grade of the Unified Labor School. Each group is divided into 
commissions, three or four in number, and variously named, but 
generally called, the sanitary, economic, cultural and record com- 
missions. Managers of schools, it was found, began almost uni- 
versally, to describe the work of these commissions when asked 
about self-organization at their schools. They, at least, are well 
convinced that the most important part of self-government is in 
the labor foundation. These commissions, it may be pointed out 
here, generally exist also in pre-school institutions such as the 
kindergartens, though simplified somewhat as to their labors. 
The functions of commissions, dealt with more fully later, may 
be briefly characterized as follows. The sanitary commission has 
charge of inspection of children, enforcement of sanitary regula 
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tions in sleeping, study and eating rooms (where there are meals 
served) and also the organization of opportunities for sports. 
The economic commission has much to do with agricultural 
work, repair of desks, buildings, improvements of varied char- 
acter, supply of fuel, working the school garden, purchasing of 
supplies and so on. Cultural commissions have charge of the 
important, “socially useful work” of political enlightenment in- 
side and outside the school, as well as the promotion of clubs 
and circles for academic education and entertainment. Parades, 
excursions, formal lectures and programs, generally having a 
political significance, fall within this field. The records commis- 
sion, sometimes combined with the study, administrative or 
instruction commission, is concerned with records of attendance, 
methods of instruction, arrangement of studies, and many other 
similar or related duties. “At an election in Group VIII® the 
presiding officer was a girl, The meeting was well conducted. 
Three names were put up without objections being made. One 
received eleven, another ten, and the third, seven votes. The first 
was to serve as president for the next three months, the second as 
secretary.” Theoretically, everybody in the group belongs to one 
of the three or four commissions and shares in the work. The 
children should choose the commissions on which they wish to 
serve, To direct the work from day to day, or for longer periods, 
a dizhurnia (the oldest or most experienced, usually) is elected. 

As there are commissions or artels for the classes or groups 
there are similar ones for the entire school, formed by repre- 
sentatives from the class commissions. The manner of making 
up these commissions varies considerably. The method generally 
observed was that of open election, in which objection could be 
voiced to any candidates on the slate. Few objections were noted, 
however. The Pioneers are expected to take a leading part in 
promoting the choice of good activists who will take a vital 
interest in the work and are, perhaps, because of their own 
activism the most likely candidates. In the pre-school, the influ- 
ence of the politically organized children is, of course, not a 
factor; but, at the beginning of the Labor School, the Pioneers 


5 Journal, I (1) 5. 
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reach down to the Octabrists, stimulate and direct them into 
socially useful activities and especially into participation in the 
self-organization in their groups. 

In a little school ® near Leningrad, the manager explained the 
simple self-organization of his school, which was found in gen- 


Pioneer brigade School Council 





SCHEME OF SELF-ORGANIZATION IN A VILLAGE LABOR SCHOOL 


eral to agree with the plans approved by central authorities and 
very similar to systems found elsewhere. A cut representing 
this organization, based upon his rough drawing, appears 
above. The general school commissions are made up of rep- 
resentatives from the classes, but they receive direction from 
the student council or School Executive Committee and make 
reports to the latter. These school commissions are generally 


® Ibid., I (8) 6. 
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elected for two or three months like the student council. At the 
end of their service, they make a report on their activities to 
the whole school assembly. 

The student council is chosen by the entire body. It is the 
central, directing agency of all self-governing activities. At this 
particular school it has nine members, two from each of the 
four classes and the leader of the Pioneer forepost. The Pioneer 
forepost is generally represented as an active agent in influencing 
the student council. A presidium of five, it may be more or less, 
is elected by the student council from its members, and the 
presidium in turn elects a presiding officer and secretary. The 
presidium of the student council is assisted by a teacher (more 
often than not the manager or the teacher of social science), who 
is also a member of the school council, specially delegated to this 
function. The school council, in turn, has representatives from 
the student council. In this case, they were the presiding officer 
of the presidium, and the presidents of the commissions. 

The School Council, or school board, which has charge of 
such questions as admission and exclusion of pupils, general 
direction of school work, methods and so on, is here made up 
of (1) the manager, (2) all the teachers, (3) president of student 
council, (4) heads of the commissions of the student council, 
(5) secretary of the Pioneers (a Komsomol), (6) two leaders of 
Pioneers, (7) president of the parents’ committee, (8) member 
of the village Soviet, (9) representative of workers connected 
with the school, and (10) three delegates from the local peasants. 

With respect to the question of types of organization, and the 
tendency to formal imitation, it should be noted that the central 
authorities have repeatedly stated their wish that their sugges- 
tions should not be followed slavishly. But, when an attractive 
plan of organization is offered ready-made, it would appear that 
not many schools are able to resist the temptation to imitate it 
closely. The warning is specific: 


“Tt is necessary to note that the regulation does not at all suggest 
the forcing of al! children’s organizations into these [above de- 
scribed] forms. If school life has become complicated and demands 
elaborate changes in form of children’s organizations, then such 
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should be introduced. On the other hand, it must be stressed again, 
that not all the above named forms will be needed in all schools . . . 
Sometimes in a school there will be no student council, nor group 
committees and only one or two commissions . . .”7 


A variant from the type of organization shown above, and 
somewhat more elaborate, is shown on page 181. It will be seen, 
however, that the fundamental principles are the same, the 
foundation of practical work being found in the ten classes or 
groups (this is one of the schools that have added one year to 
the nine of the Labor School) (figures 1-10), and the four com- 
missions, economic (11), sanitary (12), reports (13), and cul- 
tural (14), directed by the student council (15). The latter is 
influenced, in this case practically controlled, by the Pioneer 
brigade (16). Above the student council stands the general school 
assembly (17), to which the student council makes reports, and 
over the whole school is the school council (18), with its meth- 
ods committees for both first and second cycles of the Labor 
School (19 and 20), presided over by the school manager (21). 
The pupils’ cooperative is represented on the right (22). Presi- 
dent, secretary and substitute for the commissions are shown by 
the arrows (23, 24, 25) to be elected from the Second Grade 
classes. If drawn exactly they should be represented as elected 
from any class above the fourth, whereas it appears here they all 
come from the fifth. Groups or sections within classes (this was 
a large school) are indicated by the five lines dividing each class 
(26). Under the direction of the cultural commission (14) are 
the several clubs or circles organized for useful politico-social 
work and entertainment: political (27); newspaper (28); poly- 
technic (29); dramatic (30); Blue Blouse (31); choral (32); 
school cooperative (33); “down with illiteracy” (34); children’s 
aid (35); chemical-aviation society (36); Mopr (International 
Aid to Revolutionary Workers) (37); Red Cross (38); and 
the atheist club (39). 

A more perfect representation of the “socially useful work” 
was found in Rostov, in one of the most active of all the schools 


7 Lvov and Sirotkin: Self-Organization of School Children, p. 48. 
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visited. Here the proportion of Pioneers and Komsomols was 
high; and all the work of self-organization had been lodged in 
their hands, the manager informed me. The plate, opposite, 
shows the relations of the closely-knit units of the organization 
to each other and indicates their work. At the very center (I), 
is represented the Current Politics Circle, directing and unifying 
the work chiefly in three directions: international education, 
atheistic education and education of a military character. The 
Mopr cell (II) directs the international educational work (III) 
whether it be of practical or theoretical propagandist nature. 
Connected with Mopr are the international activists (IV), the 
student correspondents (V), and the municipal Mopr committee 
(VI). The cell of militant Bezbozhniks (VII) directs anti- 
religious education (VIII) in which are associated the ‘anti-reli- 
gious circle (IX), the student correspondents (X), the circle of 
young naturalists (XI), and the regional Soviet of militant athe- 
ists (XI). The cell of the chemical-aviation society (XIII) 
directs the work of military nature (XIV), which is participated 
in by the chemical circle (XV), the bond with the Red Army 
(XVI), the first-aid circle (XVII), physical culture and shoot- 
ing club (XVIII), the regional Soviet of the chemical-aviation 
society (XIX), and the student correspondents (XX). All the 
above organizations carry on their multiform mass work by 
means of reports, lectures, dramatic presentations, wall-news- 
papers, living newspapers, music circle and the photo circle, all 
of which are named in the immediately surrounding circle 
(XXI). The ultimate reaches of these agencies and activities are 
shown in the outermost circle (XXII): objects of mass work, 
the whole assembly of students; the parents’ meeting; workers’ 
assembly; the population of that region of the city. In other 
words, “socially useful work” touches all of life. 

Self-activity is the main principle underlying the program of 
work for all commissions. Therefore, an effort is made by the 
authorities to find such work as children can do and cause them 
to feel the importance of doing it. Through these programs of 
useful occupations it is believed that the trait of activism can be 
cultivated. 
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The group sanitary commission is probably the one which will 
be encountered first on a visit to the schools. It existed in all of 
the schools observed and was found always in the very lowest, 
and in tiny country schools as well. Its mottoes are simple and 
related to practical, observable things which young kinder- 
garteners and less can understand, even if they are not the origi- 
nators of them. “Clean your teeth”; “do not litter up the class- 
room” and “do not come to school dirty” are a few of the slo- 
gans which the sanitary commission posts conspicuously about 
the school. Frequently they take the rules of cleanliness quite 
seriously. At a kindergarten, operated by the G. P. U. in X ; 
the children took me to task for not putting my galoshes in the 
right place when I came for a visit; and, elsewhere, it seemed 
the young children were quite observant, due to the direction of 
their thoughts toward sanitation. One little boy who had been 
notoriously dirty ceased to be offensive, I was told by an 
acquaintance who knew him well, when he was made a mem- 
ber of the school sanitary commission. How general such trans- 
formations are, it is impossible to say. The older pupils seemed 
generally less enthusiastic about the work of the sanitation com- 
mission; but, perhaps, they were only less demonstrative about it. 

The most elementary work of the sanitary commission begins 
with personal hygiene and that of the classroom. Monitors are 
chosen by the group sanitary commission to make inspection. 
Every morning each child is examined and a record is kept as 
to whether hands, neck or ears are dirty. Such records for the 
month are often displayed on the walls. Where lunch is served, 
an inspection is generally held in the youngest groups, to see that 
hands are clean. In many places the tiny pupils formed in line 
for the wash basin. At the basin stood two older representatives 
of the sanitary commission who superintended the ablutions to 
see that they were not too sketchy. Beyond the classroom, the 
functions of inspection and direction of work to be done, 
whether of propagandist or of more practical nature, is under 
the school sanitary commission which reports to the student 
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council. In boarding schools the sanitary work includes establish- 
ing rules and making inspection of sleeping quarters, corridors, 
classrooms, dining rooms, kitchens and grounds. The sanitary 
work is closely correlated with ordinary school work, in theory, 
at least, and so is supposed not to stop with the specific labors, 
mentioned above, for the school, but must overflow and help to 
create the clean, healthy village and influence individual homes. 
It is a part of the work of the sanitary commissions and the 
special circles to cooperate with the doctors who make peri- 
odical inspections of the school. Assisting the work of the com- 
mission is a sanitary circle, which is wholly voluntary. Mem- 
bers of this circle, by their high concern for cleanliness and an 
active campaign for it, seek to influence their less active com- 
rades, 

As one enters a Soviet school, he finds on every hand the evi- 
dence of its cultural commission. Its labors are probably more 
varied than others’; its field is broader, touching practically 
every phase of social existence. The school cultural commission 
is associated with all the clubs and circles; in fact, is frequently 
represented as the stimulator and organizer of them. Many illus- 
trations of self-organization depict the circles and clubs as 
directly responsible to the commission. This responsibility means 
simply that the commission sees to the formation of “socially 
useful” and approved clubs and suggests, to those who may lack 
initiative, the kinds of work they should do. 

In groups, or classrooms, the cultural commissions have less 
elaborate duties, certainly. If there be a library, it is under their 
fostering care. They keep it in order, attend to the loan of books, 
make slogans of a politico-social character for the walls and so 
on. If there is no library to work with, this lowest cultural com- 
mission is often apt to lead a rather formal, sometimes meaning- 
less existence. But generally it is quite active. Its activity extends 
to local “red corners” and reading huts for peasants, where mem- 
bers may spend their hours of “socially useful work” serving 
as librarians or assistants, reading to those who cannot read and 
carrying books to those who are far away. They may raise small 
funds for the purchase of new books or newspapers for their 
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school library, or class laboratory. Where the village is small 
and no real club can be formed, they promote the simplest form 
of club activity, the Lenin corner, “sanitary corner,” a “nature 
corner” (exhibiting some scientific facts), or an “international 
corner” (which may be nothing more than a bulletin board con- 
taining clippings from the Party press, dealing with foreign 
affairs). At the time of my visits, the most prominent topics 
were the misery of workers in America, the capitalist hand in 
stirring up the Chinese against the Soviet government (as it is 
generally explained), the prospects for the revolt of the unem- 
ployed in Germany and similar subjects. But it is just before 
the celebration of great holidays, such as Lenin’s Day, the 
October Revolution and the First of May, that one finds the 
cultural commission most breathlessly at its work. On these 
occasions, one of which was observed in Moscow, another in 
Minsk and the third in Uzbekistan, the cultural commission 
leads; but it overflows its usual territory and the whole school 
seems, as it were, a monster cultural commission. All other work 
stops. Classes are apt, in some places, to close early and resume 
late, after the celebration. Going to schools, on the day they were 
supposed to resume after May First, some were found decimated 
or reduced to practically nothing. The reason given was that 
the children had gone on excursions to outlying villages (around 
Tashkent) and were late getting back. Such excursions are a 
popular kind of “socially useful work.” Moreover, it is impor- 
tant that the young be made to feel, on these days of all days, 
that the Revolution has given them freedom. New gods have 
been created; there must be days on which to worship them. 
The old gods have been deposed. On the days when formerly 
the deposed gods were worshiped, the cultural commission urges 
all pupils to be at school and at work; and to arrange special 
programs to compete with, and detract attention from, the cele- 
brations which some are still inclined to observe. The impor- 
tance of the cultural commission’s work, from the new ideologi- 
cal standpoint, is apparently very great. 

The cultural commission not only sees that plenty of Com- 
munist pamphlets and newspapers are supplied, dealing with all 
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phases of modern questions; it is one of their main functions 
to oversee the preparation of the school newspaper, or at least to 
see that one is published. In this work, as in that of other com- 
missions, the chief activists are Komsomols and Pioneers. Imme- 
diate direction of the wall-newspaper is apt to be in the hands 
of the “newspaper circle,” from which is chosen the board of 
editors. In these papers the greatest amount of attention is given 
to the dominant elements of the ideology of the “new man,” 
such as the superiority of the Party leadership in the “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat,” class internationalism, equality of 
women, activism, collectivization, atheism, the freedom of Soviet 
children as opposed to the slavery imposed on children in bour- 
geois lands, and many ideas of a related nature. Mixed with 
these are relatively few articles of a general nature. Special efforts 
are made to develop groups of pupil correspondents, as it is 
hoped thus to make papers appeal to the whole school. Reading 
the newspapers is encouraged by forming groups for reading 
them aloud, in which the important articles are stressed. A fair 
idea of the wall-newspaper’s contents may be gained from the 
following extracts. 

Students are urged to do “social work,” such as this described 
in a White Russian paper. It would appear, however, that those 
responsible for work in the factories do not always look favor- 
ably on the intrusion: 


“A Goop Pupit” 


“We had, in the seventh grade, a pupil named Shumel, who went 
to L——, and talked with the working people for an hour each day. 
The assistant to the superintendent told Shumel to discontinue these 
visits, as the whole school was disgraced by her action. Her efforts 
were to teach these uneducated workmen some of the things she had 
learned. For this good deed she was placed in disgrace by the whole 
class.” ® 


Recently all organizations have been called on to do every- 
thing possible to promote by contributions the rapid indus- 
trialization program decided on by the Party. What one White 

8 Journal, VII (4). 
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Russian school was doing (and it appears to be typical) is 
described below: 
“For INDUSTRIALIZATION” 


“All members of the school subscribe to the school paper to raise 
funds for industrialization. Collections from the classes are: 


1st class 4 rubles 50 copecks 
ond 5 * 50 “ 
3rd * 1 50 bd 
ath 2 50 “« 
sth 4% 50 “ 
6th “ 6 “ 33 “ 
ath “ ge es as 
8th“ 6 URI 255. “ 


In this way we collected 35 rubles, 33 copecks.® Expenses of the 
school paper were paid by subscriptions of the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and sth 
classes. The 6th, 7th, and 8th class contributions are being increased 
by new pupils joining, and hope is entertained of thus building up 
the contribution to industry.” 


A Polish comrade speaks of the organization of a new circle 
at school: 


“THe PoiricaAL CrrcLe” 


“Not long ago a small ‘political circle’ was organized in our school. 
Two meetings have been called already. The members were interested 
in the discussions, attended with pleasure, and listened attentively. I 
think that this ‘circle’ will be the best in school, will have the most 
members, and will do its work very well.” 


“Malkowska” 1° 


Excursions to the local revolutionary museums are important 
events in the cultural life of the school, and are closely correlated 
with the work of social science, which always stresses revolu- 
tionary history both at home and abroad. At almost any time, 
when one visits these museums, groups of students are found, 
one following hard upon another, under the hand of an experi- 

§ Ibid. Accuracy in figures docs not appear to have been commensurate with 


zeal for industrialization. 


10 Jbsd., (12). 
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enced lecturer, who explains the collections. The “Young Com- 
rades’ Wall-Newspaper” speaks of a recent excursion: 


“Tre Excursion” 


“On the eighth of October the students of the second cycle [The 
Labor School is divided into First and Second Grades; the Second 
Grade is divided into first cycle (Koncentrum), three years, and the 
second cycle, two years.] took part in the excursion to the Museum 
of the Revolution near the theatre, where they heard history told in 
an interesting manner.” 


“W. K.P. (B.)”? 


The local excursions are pale in comparison with the great 
pilgrimages often made to Moscow, one of which is depicted in 
the following article by a Polish contributor to the “Young 
Comrade.” Some of the description seems a little mixed. 


“Tye Excursion to Moscow” 


“We arrived in Moscow on the twenty-second of June, at ten 
o’clock in the morning. Pioneers of Moscow came out to greet us 
with music at the station, We went together to the institution of the 
deaf and dumb, where we remained through our whole stay in Mos- 
cow, under the direction of our leader. The leader told us that there 
are 2,285,000 people living in a territory of 273 square kilometers. 

“We visited the Theatre Square. This has gotten its name from the 
two theatres which are built there: the Great Theatre and the Small 
Theatre. In the Large Theatre, conventions and meetings are held. 

“In Theatre Square, and the Red Square, there is the Mausoleum 
of Lenin, where the chief battles took place which decided the Oc- 
tober victory. During the War, the Whites lived in the hotel in this 
Square while the Reds were in the Great Theatre. 

“In the Great Theatre 2,500 people can be seated. In Theatre 
Square is the monument of Karl Marx and the Communist Univer- 
sity. There is also the art-institute. At Swerdlov Place is the monu- 
ment of Ostrovsky. 

“Later we went to see ‘Kitaigorod.’ This place was so named on 
account of the fact that this section of the city was surrounded by a 
wooden fence covered with clay. A fence of this kind is called a 
kitayka [in Polish] and from it the place takes its name, Kitaigorod. 
Kitaigorod, with this wall as a protection, was built in the fifteenth 
century. At present, Kitaigorod is the center of industry and culture, 


11 Jbid., VIII (4). 
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and its large subterranean passages serve as a storehouse for prod- 
ucts. In the central section of Kitaigorod the editorial offices of the 
newspapers Pravda [Truth] and Biednota [Poverty] are found.” 

“E. Zarzycki” 1? 


In “A Word About Our Work” the “Old Group” of com- 
rades write of the progress achieved by the pupils’ organizations: 


“Comrades—we find that it is unnecessary to give individual re- 
ports on the work of the committees, ‘circles,’ and ‘groups,’ since 
every one knows and has heard about them during the general school 


assembly, 

“On the whole we can say that the work of the committees, 
‘circles,’ and ‘groups,’ during the second part of the trimester, ranks 
high and that the members worked industriously and now it only re- 
mains to carry to an end the work once begun by us: Comrades, join 
the ‘circles!’ Carry out your duties faithfully!” 7* 


“Self-criticism,” which is much extolled everywhere in the 
Soviet Union, naturally finds its place in the student wall-news- 
papers. The self-government system, individual students, com- 
missions, “circles,” teachers, all come in for a tongue-lashing. 
How effective it is, can only be imagined. A German boy speaks 
of their “good” newspaper, “The Young Comrade”: 


“Only a patient and inactive person can read our ‘good’ wall- 
newspaper. Whoever has anything to do, thinks ‘I’m fed up with such 
stupidities.’ ” 

“No Inactivist” 


To this the editors added a note: “Send still more critical and 
better articles about the wall-newspaper.” 1+ 

A great variety of circles supplement the work of the three or 
four commissions, above described. The circles vary somewhat 
with the character of the school, its location and so on. In many 
Jewish schools is found the Ozet club, which has as its purpose 
the promotion of Jewish farm colonies, by selling lottery tickets, 
putting on special programs to raise money to send gifts of books 

12 [bid., VIL (12). 

18 Ibid. 

14 Ibid., IV (70). 
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and clothing to the farmers. At one school in Ukrainia, such a 
club enrolled fifty active members. In White Russia, Ozet was 
usually found strong.’® In the Ukrainian school, the club of 
militant atheists endeavors to collect children from their homes 
on Yom Kippur and Rosh Hashana and send them out with 
propaganda against the holidays. Special lectures are also given. 
This school’s records showed 1.75 per cent of the children were 
believers, the rest non-believers, though not all activists in the 
work of atheism. Similar special programs are carried on by this 
club in other schools. Closely allied in interests to the atheist 
circle is that of the Young Naturalists, though their approach to 
the destruction of religious beliefs is different. By carrying on 
scientific experiments, they attempt to instruct the dark minds 
of the masses concerning the more accurate means that science 
has provided for man and by which he can know more certainly 
how to satisfy his needs. 

The circle deloi negramatnost includes those who wish to 
work actively for the “liquidation of illiteracy” and is found in 
almost all schools. Its members may teach at the homes of indi- 
viduals, organize “liquidation points,” or both. Instruction, of 
course, is generally given by those above twelve or fourteen 
years. In one Moscow school, where there were 830 students, 500 
were declared to be working in homes and liquidation points. 

But the list is too long and the activities of each volunteer club 
or society too numerous to detail here. We may only name the 
most important, giving a werd of two to characterize their work. 
The military circle is found everywhere. It promotes physical 
education; fits up a clubroom, if the school is large, where books, 
charts, maps of a military character may be studied; stimulates 
an interest in mastery of knowledge of arms; and organizes con- 
tests. Sport circles are found in many schools, independent of 
the military circle. Osoaviachim, the chemical-aviation society, is 
generally very active. Its work is to promote interest in aviation 
and chemical production both for commercial and war purposes. 
Mopr forms connections with other countries, makes reports, 
puts on programs, raises funds for aid, and distributes propa- 

18 [hid., VII (8) 1. 
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ganda to illuminate workers and peasants as to the condition of 
workers and peasants abroad. Generally, where figures were ob- 
tained, Mopr had a larger membership than other circles in the 
schools, Aviation and atheist circles were also generally large. 
The “Friends of Children,” organized about seven years ago, 
collects funds, from members and by campaigns, for the aid of 
children’s institutions, clubs, communes and hospitals. In some 
schools are found special “cooperative circles” whose interest it 
is to study the cooperative movement in many forms. This 
circle sometimes operates the school codperative store,—only a 
little booth, perhaps, though sometimes it becomes quite a thriv- 
ing business, catering to the essential demands of pupils. The 
“light cavalry” is an organization frequently found in the schools 
and elsewhere. Its purpose is to investigate the working of other 
groups, correlate work, make reports, criticisms and recommen- 
dations for improvement. “Shock brigades” are organizations of 
young people and older ones, too, who volunteer to go to per- 
form any task commanded. 

Student correspondents’ circles, literary, drama, art, choral, in- 
strumental, radio, Young Naturalists’, political, photo, social sci- 
ence, agricultural, geographical, electrical, chess, checkers, and 
Smitchka circles are commonly found. The last named circle, 
like the adult society of the same name, works always to 
strengthen the bond between village and city dwellers. This 
society now enrolls millions of members and has a large fund, 
derived from dues and the entertainments under its auspices, 
which is used for purchase of equipment for peasants, assistance 
to country doctors, nurses and others who seek to construct the 
new village. Naturally the contribution of school children, com- 
pared with others, is relatively small, both as to money and 
service. But, educationally, it is important that their cooperation 
be enlisted. 

In many schools, the number of clubs or circles in which the 
child may take part is strictly limited. Some school managers 
reported that a child could only be a member of two; others said 
there was no limit. The authorities have encouraged the limita- 
tion. Meetings are sometimes held irregularly throughout the 
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school term, after school hours; again, the managers reported 
they had set aside certain evenings, two, three or four in the 
month, on which all circle meetings were to be held. 

On the whole, these various circles seem to represent a great 
amount of joyful activity on the part of their members. Still, it 
is obviously activity, carefully directed and kept strictly in accord 
with the purposes of authorities in charge of the schools. These 
activities may be useful in whole or in part; but they cannot be 
entirely free and spontaneous child associations and, at the same 
time, created “with reference to the fundamental aims of the 
school.” As an authoritative leader says: “Great care should be 
taken ... lest we go to the extreme and create self-directing 
circles which would lose sight of the fundamental aims of the 
school.” 18 Possibly some of the complaints, so frequently voiced, 
are to be traced to the great amount of direction and regulation 
of these “children’s activities” by superiors. 

The economic, sometimes called also domestic and productive 
commission, has a widely variant type of work to perform. But 
as the domestic labors of the housewife may often be less spec- 
tacular than those of her cultivated professional sisters, so the 
domestic commission’s labors are apt to be less entrancing than 
those of the cultural. The latter are more blatant certainly, more 
constantly before the eye of the public, and probably for that 
reason prove more magnetic in their influence on children. But 
it is by no means certain that the former work is less important; 
indeed, it may be more so in a land where the economic con- 
veniences and comforts of life are so little developed in city and 
country, in homes and in schools. 

In a Commune, a Rabfak (workers’ faculty), Communist Uni- 
versity, or other more advanced school, where many students 
generally dwell in “common living quarters,” the economic com- 
mission has charge of all supplies and business affairs on the 
premises. If it is ineffective, the members are sure to suffer. At 
one institution complaint was made that “girls never had tea 
ready on time; boys were put on the commission and it was 


16 Pinkevitch, A. P.: New Education in the Soviet Republic, p. 229. (John 
Day: N. Y., 1929.) 


Se Se 
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ready promptly.” If breakfast was not served promptly at 
X , those responsible for kitchen work at the time inva- 
riably got the “razzberry.” Student slang alone fittingly suggests 
the jeers of their comrades. For both boys and girls, the self- 
organization in kitchen and dining room, in all places observed, 
seemed to offer excellent opportunities for learning how to do 
something practical and under conditions that were apt to com- 
pel the formation of habits of punctuality. 

The kitchen work is supervised by dizhurnii (monitors or 
leaders) whose duties are suggested by the following regulations: 





“1. In the evening, receive from the store-room keeper the products 
for the next day. 
2. See that all the produce goes into the pot, and that when ready it 
is correctly distributed among the pupils. 
3. Give out the second course. 
4. Be responsible for cleanliness and order of kitchen and dining 
room. 
. Exclude all strangers from the kitchen. 
. Keep account of dishes when receiving or giving them out. 
. Keep a journal. 
. Check up the timely arrival of employees and others responsible 
for kitchen and dining-room work. 
g. Report deficiencies in the work of the dizhurnii of the Pupils’ 
Executive Council.” 


ON AVI 


In small schools, the business of the commission may be ex- 
tremely limited; it may begin with such simple tasks as driving 
a row of nails on which to hang clothing, putting up shelves or 
repairing damages; may have to do with supplies of books, sta- 
tionery and other materials for school use, their procurement, 
delivery and storing. Naturally, the economic commission is 
directly connected with the establishment and operation of the 
school codperative. Again, it may have direction of a small 
kitchen garden; or, in the case of a School for Peasant Youth, 
a farm may be operated. In such instances, the work of the eco- 
nomic, productive commission possesses a great reality. Shatsky, 
particularly, has encouraged the idea of school flower gardens 
and this notion has met with considerable approval on the part 
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of authorities who held that it might be feasible, and had visions 
of villages blossoming with gardens, in imitation of the school. 
The idea may be taking root slowly; as yet no very widespread 
success has been achieved. But the garden and farm productive 
work at Shatsky’s Colony is very significant. Exhibits of the 
products are sometimes held in the localities. 

An idea of the work undertaken by the domestic economy 
commission, in a School for Peasant Youth, may be gained from 
the following three months’ plan, from November, 1929, to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1930. In such a school where practical work is varied, 
there is a rural economy commission as well, which plans the 
work of animal husbandry, dairying, vegetable and flower gar- 
dens, and the cooperation of students with the collective farms 
nearby. 


“1, Assembly to be called twice a month. 

2. Check up monthly the balance of products at the first of each 
month. 

. Take active part in purchasing and preparing of products. 

. Find out the results of the summer feeding before the first of 

December, 1929. 

5. Purchase ten basins and twenty mats, before December 2, 1929. 

6. Arrange wash-stands in the dormitories. 

7. Arrange concerning the employing of a dishwasher. 

8. Find out the results of the monthly feeding. 

g. Give regular information to the office about the people we feed. 

10. Keep a record of number of people fed on the day of rest. 

11. Regulate the work in the Jinen room, before November 20, 1929. 

12. Count up the bed linen before November 15, 1929. 

13. Purchase bed linen before December 1, 1929 (for which the ques- 
tion of means should be settled beforehand). 

14. Arrange a conference with the oldest monitors of the day. 

15. Fix up a room for the visitors before the first of December. 

16. Supply the rooms with such necessary articles as: hangers, locks, 
door knobs, spitting-boxes, brushes for clothes and shoes, and 
pails for floor scrubbing. 

17. Supply the dormitories of the students on the farm with bed 
linen. 

18. Check up the laboratory furniture and fasten it in place. (Work 
must be done before the twenty-ninth of December.) 

19. Purchase special uniforms for the workrooms and farm, before 
the fourth of December. 
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20. Inspect cleanliness of plates and dishes in the dining-room once 
every two weeks,” 17 


The fourth commission appears under a variety of names, and 
its duties vary accordingly. It is sometimes called the study, the 
academic, the statistical, the report or record commission. Stated 
in simplest terms, its work is to keep account of all the school 
is doing. But there are other things as well. One hears and reads 
a good many objections against self-organization being used as 
a governing and disciplining body; yet it is clear that rules of 
order are established and infringement of them is to be reported 
by the appropriate officers. Sometimes one finds definite penalties 
fixed. The record commission, in simple circumstances, may 
begin by merely keeping a record of attendance. This is found 
in the lowest schools, even in kindergartens. In more advanced 
schools, the study or academic commission enlists the participa- 
tion of students in questions of subjects of study and the general 
work of the pedagogical council. In workers’ faculties, where 
most are trade union members, the basic unit of students is a 
group of twenty-five or thirty. This group elects its Troika 
which manages its entire life; the three members of the Troika 
are at the same time members of the academic, economic and 
cultural commissions. Here and in Communist universities, 
where students are full-grown men and women, the academic 
commission doubtless carries much weight in questions of a 
pedagogical nature. In lower schools, obviously, this is not true, 
though its representatives attend pedagogical meetings and may 
express their views. Even in advanced schools, the group com- 
mission on records was found very zealous in matters of attend- 
ance. The commission’s reports of carelessness on the part of a 
student, as to lateness or absence, constituted the grounds for 
revocation of stipends.1§ 

How the study and report commission performs the functions 
of eye and ear in one of the schools, tying together the work of 
other groups, may be gathered from the following plan of work 
for a three months’ period: 


17 Journal, IV (60). 
18 Ibid., Vil (1). 
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“1, Work of the Reading Room 7 


“1, Detail one member to the reading room who can watch its work. 


The room is open from six to ten-thirty in the evening. 


. Place there some extra study books for the children’s use till 


November 20, 1929. 


. Name monitors of the reading room from the three oldest groups. 
. Renew subscriptions to newspapers and magazines before date of 


expiration. 


. Direct the radio circle to repair the loud speaker before November 


25 and broadcast the program. 


2. Evening Classes 


. The laboratories are open, except Wednesdays, from eight to ten 


in the evening. 


. Children from all groups may be monitors. 
. Monitors are picked by elders of the group. 
. To make all children attend evening classes, lights must be 


turned off in all dormitories after supper, so that children cannot 
stay there, The execution of this order should be observed by the 
dizhurnii, members of the executive committee. 


3. Work with Backward Pupils 


. Find out who are backward in all groups [classes] and subjects. 
. Call them together and find out the cause of backwardness before 


December 15. 


. At the next conference of the staff, raise the question of decreas- 


ing the load of those who are backward because of great social 
activities. 


. Select assistants from the most advanced children who can prac- 


tice with the teachers, and then during class and in the eve- 
ning can assist the backward. 


4. Work of Circles 


. The music and bookbinding circles should be organized and start 


work at once. 

The bookbinding circle should purchase instruments and begin 
work by the fifteenth of December. 

Members should be detailed to watch over attendance and keep 
a journal of it. 


19 Ibid., IV (60). 
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4. At the end of the trimester the report of the work of circles is to 
be made. 


5. Record of Attendance 


1. Members should be assigned to check up attendance, keeping a 
record of the same. They must keep figures for the month’s 
attendance in laboratories and in workshops. 

2. Make up lists of children according to their groups and in the 
following form: 


SOK: ss 2 oon 8 Reger ceeie ayure csares yee Sewers BAST ae gy 
Yearof birth 4.0.3 2scedad ys oi gseaaone se 
Nationality :....2200"ineon dienes one ane wales 
Party member or non-Party member 
Distance from home 


3. Prepare personal record cards of pupils with all information. 


6. Cultural Commission’s Work 


Cl 


. Lectures should be arranged once a month on the following 
themes, December: anti-religious, the development of radio tech- 
nique and its meaning, the significance of the phonolite circles 
for rural economy. 

2. Organize evenings for questions and answers, dealing with all 

problems, in which the teachers should take part. 

3. Organize a school exhibition. 

4. Arrange a meeting for questions and answers, dealing with the 

lecture of the most recent Political Hour. 

5. Organize correspondence with other schools on questions of 

socialistic work. 

6. Call a meeting of parents at the end of the trimester. 

7. Build a book-shelf in the reading room. Publish an announce- 

ment of new books received. 

8. The elders of the groups should hand in their report about the 

excursion trips at the general meeting. 

9. Work upon questions concerning the coming vacation.” 


A further glimpse of this commission as an agent for the 
establishment of orderly work in the shop is shown by the 
following: 
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“1, The work in the shops is carried on on days fixed in the time- 
table. 

2. Pupils of all groups in the School for Peasant Youth take part 
in the work of the shops. Each works according to the program, 
which includes a total minimum of industrial habits considered 
indispensable for a given age group. 

3. The work of the shops is supervised by the instructor, who is 
responsible for children’s work and for the materials, instru- 
ments, and other property of the workshop. 

4. The students must appear at the shop promptly. Lateness with- 
out serious reasons is not allowed, though it is not considered 
equal to wilful absence. 

5. Students may not leave the shops without permission of the in- 
structor. 

6. During the work, students should occupy their places. Walking 
aimlessly about the shop is forbidden. 

7. Students must take good care of the tools and materials. They 
will be answerable for the breakage of tools or materials and if 
there is wilful breakage, the management will fine the guilty 
ones. Problems of this kind are settled together with the pupils’ 
executive council. 

8. Students must take turns in cleaning the workshop. The dizhurnii 
of the workshop arrange the turns. Ten minutes before the end 
of the work, the shop must be put in order. 

9. Smoking in workshops is absolutely forbidden. 

10. The general order of the workshop is kept by the instructor and 
by the dizhurnii.” 


5 


A critical evaluation of the work of self-government or self- 
organization is difficult to make. No final appraisal can be made, 
manifestly, for the true test is not how it seems to an observer 
to be working, or even how teacher and students think it is 
working, but its ultimate effect on the character of people who 
go out from the schools. These remote results, though they may 
be surmised, cannot be accurately measured. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to appraise it tentatively, as to how it conforms with the 
theoretical objectives and principles stated for it, so far as this 
can be judged by observation and the reports of those who are 
constantly associated with it. 

The chief guiding principles may be reduced to these: (1) it 
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must develop activism on the part of the school body; (2) it 
must be based upon, or grow naturally out of labor for which the 
present régime wishes to cultivate a respect and in which skill is 
to be promoted. Over and over again, the theorists warn that it 
must not be (1) a formal imitation, (2) a passive acceptance of 
forms, (3) an imposition from the outside, or (4) a means of 
discipline and order. 

After having observed self-organization in a great variety of 
institutions, it seems obvious that self-organization, in practice, 
is at once a combination of the things it theoretically should be 
and should not be. There is no question but that a many-sided 
activism is cultivated on the part of some in the school commu- 
nity; and performance of some kind of work is clearly an obli- 
gation laid upon the various units of the self-organization. But 
it is true also that in many schools the self-organization does not 
involve a large part of the students; it is carried on by a few 
activists; others allow it to go its way. Instead of being a natural 
organization developed in response to needs the children them- 
selves feel, and possessing a markedly varied character, it is very 
often an out and out imitation and acceptance of forms known 
to be approved. One does not need to go far to find that, fre- 
quently, both a form of organization and a content of duties are 
imposed from the outside. It is certainly true that many theorists 
will deny that self-organization has become less free and spon- 
taneous or that its functions are so narrowly controlled. But 
both observation of it and conversations with those who work 
with it, year in and year out, constitute, probably, the most 
reliable sort of evidence. Naturally, where one finds self-govern- 
ment that has been built up during the past ten years, it shows 
some degree of perfection. Elsewhere, it reveals formality and 
superficial imitation. 

A pedagogical technicum (a middle technical institution) in 
White Russia reports self-organization is “active and works 
well.” 2° This is the almost universal judgment of managers of 
schools for which the clientele is somewhat selected. Rising to 
the Communist universities, workers’ faculties and universities, 

20 Tbid., VI (12). 
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one finds there the very best examples of political activism that, 
theoretically, should pervade the student body. A great degree 
of activism is found, too, very often, in labor schools, situated in 
factory areas of the city, and in some Schools for Peasant Youth. 
But schools in the country, which are also filled with a class in 
whose name the Revolution was made, are apt to be found 
almost total failures in self-government. A Finnish country 
school exhibited the usual forms on paper, but it was easy to 
see that the self-organization was a mere formality; the reasons 
being, doubtless, that Pioneers and Komsomols are few in the 
country, and here, obviously, the system had been “suddenly 
introduced,” “imposed from the outside” and had not grown out 
of any actual demand.?? 

A Ukrainian Seven-Year School, with 238 Ukrainian, 54 Jew- 
ish and 12 Polish children, which serves a radius of six to 
seven kilometers and has a high proportion of country children, 
reports “self-government works just tolerably.” The manager was 
a highly intelligent person, a young schoolman, in sympathy with 
the government, apparently; the teacher of social science was a 
Communist, keen minded, zealous for the cause, and anxious 
to see a seething activism in the school; and there was a fair 
group of politically organized children, Pioneers and Kom- 
somols. But in the various meetings attended there, the observer 
felt inclined to join judgment with the manager that “self- 
organization works just tolerably.” Clearly it was not a lack 
of intelligent and animated leadership, but a sense of uneasi- 
ness and distrust of the leadership that caused a division that re- 
sulted in passivity on the part of those who, theoretically, should 
be drawn into participation in the school government.?? 

Quite the opposite impression was created by a Great Rus- 
sian school, two days (by Soviet trains) from the capital of the 
Union. “Self-government works well here” was the answer of 
the manager, whom I questioned on leaving; which judgment 
agreed entirely with all that had been observed. Here, fifty 
per cent were workers and one hundred and fifty students were 


21 Jbid., 1 (12) 4. 
22 Ibid., VII (15) 1. 
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Pioneers and Octabrists. In the classes visited there was much 
singing of revolutionary songs and recitation of stirring poetry 
and prose. The Pioneer leader, with whom I talked, was viva- 
cious and fired with a vision of the new world and new men, 
—but not more so than those in the Ukrainian school noted 
above.?8 

Twelve squares away, another Russian school manager gave 
his impression that “self-organization is working less than 
moderately well.” 24 I indicated neither dissent nor agreement, 
but asked the reason. He replied: “Formerly the teachers took 
too strong a stand for self-government and consequently little 
initiative and interest was developed among students.” 

In another corner of the Union, in Central Asia, the informa- 
tion was offered that “here self-government is still weak; they 
do not know how to work; yet some are active and are making 
some progress. In social-political agitation the cultural commis- 
sion is active and does much of it, but other commissions are 
passive and do not know what to do.” Curiously enough, the 
non-Party element among the pupils is here very small. To- 
day, the cultural commission is actively engaged with a big 
parents’ meeting where the meaning of May First will be ex- 
plained.?® Some might leap to the conclusion that the “still 
weak” condition of self-government is traceable to the Central 
Asian environment. But twelve hours away (theoretically), a 
Tadjik school, also with a large proportion of Pioneers and 
Komsomols, had a very complete and obviously active self- 
government. Opposed to this Tadjik success, one might array 
failures in both the old and the new capitals: “Self-government 
is not yet strong, but is established and growing”; 2° “here we 
have a system of self-government” but I can see no indication 
of its activity; 27 at another school the manager tells me that 
“here self-government is weak”; and certainly it does not ap- 
pear to be strong.?® 

To these observations of good and bad, weak and strong, may 


28 Ibid., XVIL (10) 1. 26 Ibid., 1 (24) 3. 
24 Ibid., (6) 2. 21 Ibid., 1 (3) 3. 
28 Ibid., XV (9) 4. 28 Ibid., IV (2) 5. 
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be added the “self-criticism” of the pupils which frequently 
bears upon the same question. The criticisms are, at times, a 
little incoherent and may, perhaps, be actuated by personal mo- 
tives; but, on the whole, they represent an internal reaction on 
the question of reality or unreality of self-government as it is 
known to them. A Ukrainian student writes of self-government 
as exemplified in the committee of Group VII: 


“The group on the whole is fine. The boys are gay, girls are gay, 
every one is gay; and, of course, like everywhere else, there must be 
a ‘group committee,’ in other words, ‘self-government.’ The head of 
our ‘self-government’ is comrade Goldenberg—a boy like all the 
rest of the boys and a good ‘organizer.’ But only one trouble, no 
one listens to that ‘organizer.’ Whenever the ‘poor thing’ starts to 
‘speechify,’ he speaks of group discipline, using all the clever Ukrain- 
ian words ‘because,’ ‘as to the,’ ‘as a result,’ ‘should be,’ and so on. 
And the boys and girls, meanwhile, keep on with their own affairs: 
if talking, keep talking; if fighting, keep fighting; even though our 
group has outstanding figures at the head of the children’s com- 
mittee, head of the Union, heads of commissions,—heads, heads, but 
their presence is unnoticed. We see them, however, though maybe 
not from the right angle. But the right one doesn’t seem to show. 
The most important period in the history of our group was the or- 
ganization of the cells. When the organizing began, the yelling began 
too. We organized and yelled and quarreled until night and then 
went home hungry. Now the cells are actively working and ‘slightly 
arguing.’ Here is hoping that the life of our group soon will change 
and Grade VII will be an example to the whole school.” 

—“Lvova” 7° 


“The Young Comrade” of a school at the capital publishes 
numerous expressions of dissatisfaction with their “self-govern- 
ment”: 


“Pupit ‘SELF-GovERNMENT ” 


“The editors have received such a great number of contributions 
that they can publish only the most important. It is food for thought 
when so many notices deal with such an important field of our work 
and write endlessly with open criticism about our pupil (or teacher?) 
self-government.” 


29 Ibid., VII (8). 
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“Each one chooses where he himself will work. If all are agreed, 
then the volunteer work goes much better than if one is elected.” 
“Rar” 
“Why does the commission for decorating the school not work? 
Why does the dramatic circle know nothing of its program or of its 
plan? When will the physical culture circle be organized?” 
“Alarm” 
“Thirty-six pupils, who are supposed to establish order. For every 
three pupils of the Second Grade there is a monitor, member of the 
student council, who should keep order—‘should’—in this word lies 
the explanation of bad discipline. Nothing is done about it. A thou- 
sand times it has been said. Perhaps if one hears it a thousand and 
one times, it may be understood. Comrades of the self-government! 
Pioneers! When will you establish our school life in the right way?” 
“A Critic” 
“We have no student self-government. Not a single meeting is 
held without the assistance of a teacher.” 
“Several Critics” 
“Self-government lightens the labor of the teachers a great deal, 
but with us, in Group VI, one calls upon the teacher for every in- 
significant thing. One can run around for an hour and almost bleed 
to death before one finds the sanitary commission, and then the head 
of the commission says: ‘Oh, it'll get well all right.’ Why do we elect 
those who will not work? And why are those not chosen who have a 
great interest? For the commissions we ought to take those who vol- 
untarily announce themselves.” 
“Multduren” 
“Our school must distinguish itself because it is a German school. 
Indeed we are distinguished throughout the Reyon,—but by our inac- 
tivity. We must be the best school in the Rayon.” 
“Tgel” 
“Because we are a German school, must we distinguish ourselves? 
But why? 
“The Editors” 


“?__Sp_r-GovERNMENT—?” 


“The question of self-government is not to be settled by many 
empty words. All pupils and teachers talk about self-government, and 
with what result? None at all! That is the best answer—and there’s 
another important question—why was there at first no general assem- 
bly of pupils? Perhaps the teachers had no time and the pupils,—oh, 
well, they are not yet independent!” 

j “As” 80 

20 Jbid., IV (70). 
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Theoretically, self-government should not be much concerned 
with keeping order, or with punishment for infringement of 
rules. In earlier years when the channels for activism had not 
been marked out by authority and when the old discipline by 
teachers had been broken down, the self-government was often 
concerned with establishing such order as might be, laying pen- 
alties and executing judgment. “There were cases,” says one 
authority, “when the chairman of the class committee, or the 
monitor, drove the children out of the class, put them into cor- 
ners, made them stand motionless, or expelled them for several 
days from school. The same thing was also done by the student 
council.” Today that tendency is generally criticized adversely 
and it is asserted to be decreasing. This is as it should be, for, 
according to official advices from Narkompros (1927), “self- 
government introduced for establishing discipline and observ- 
ing order is of no importance...” 

The inevitable result is achieved. Where teachers have little 
authority and the student body is definitely encouraged to accept 
the view that establishing and keeping order is not its function, 
it is probably natural to find a considerable amount of disorder. 
The Communist Schoolboy depicts disorder to some extent. It 
may have been exaggerated; and that was seven years ago. To- 
day the schools have, doubtless, become more settled; but dis- 
order is beyond question prevalent to such a degree that it seri- 
ously interferes with efficiency of teaching and learning. Teachers 
were found in every place visited who spoke most discourag- 
ingly of the lack of discipline and asserted they had no real 
power to correct it. And “what does the student organization ac- 
complish?” they asked with a note of dismay.*! A nervous little 
teacher of German was almost frantic about the loud talking 
and continual going out and coming in, during the recitation I 
visited at X——-. No one among the students, not even those 
who themselves were orderly, seemed to be concerned about it 
or thought of doing anything to assist her. Yet the school had an 
unusually large proportion of Pioneers and Komsomols, was 
in fact an experimental school, and had a prize, active “self- 


81 Ibid., IV (23) 5. 
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government” system, it was said. Its work, which did not touch 
government in the ordinary sense of the word, was truly well 
done; but as an intellectual performance the class was a com- 
plete failure. The teacher, perhaps, did not know the limit of 
her power or how to use it. But she was, unquestionably, fully 
competent in her knowledge of German. The case, some would 
be inclined to say, was extreme. But many such “extreme cases” 
were observed. And all that the teachers seemed able to do, 
was to say: “Be quieter, children.” Such conditions, the Com- 
munist theorists, of course, agree, are not conducive to either a 
good “active” or a good “listening” school. 

Happily, the opposite extreme can be reported also: classes, 
perfect in order; complete attention to work and no visible 
evidence of disciplining efforts on the part of either teachers or 
pupils. At the first school, in X——, the teacher leaves the room 
for a long time, possibly twenty minutes, and work is as com- 
pletely undisturbed as before. The record commission has placed 
these rules on the board: (1) be well-behaved at school and on 
the street; (2) prepare necessary calendars for the school (one 
calendar recorded the kind of weather for a month; another 
showed those who had been late or prompt at school); (3) con- 
tribute to the wall-newspaper; (4) act at school so as to destroy 
nothing; (5) make note of those who are at school.’? This was 
a village school. The system of self-organization had obviously 
been ably introduced and was working acceptably. In a few 
other schools excellent, orderly work was being done, because 
of the commanding attitude of the teachers and their insistence 
that work could not be done without good discipline. 

If theorists condemn student government which exists for the 
sake of order and if, frequently, it seems that the organization 
does actually have no bearing upon the question, there are 
many other instances in which order, promptness and other 
conditions necessary for successful study seem to be closely asso- 
ciated with pupil government. One can draw no single generali- 
zation that is perfectly applicable. Regardless of how uniform 


82 Ibid., 1 (8) 3. 
88 Ibid., VIL (6) 2. 
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the theory may be, practice is obviously full of contradictions. 

In a pedagogical academy, the professor informed me that the 
student discipline was very severe upon girls accused of flirting. 
They are forced out. Few girls were in the school and manifestly 
could exert little power on the student government. If fifty per 
cent of the students were girls, it was their opinion, the disci- 
plining of them would be an entirely different story.24 On the 
whole, the disciplining seemed to have been effective; on numer- 
ous visits the order and propriety appeared beyond reproach. 

As a general rule, though noisy and disorderly classes are fre- 
quently found, the disciplinary efforts today are mild. Physical 
punishment has, of course, been abolished; and neither by 
teachers nor student organizations, in many instances, have ef- 
fective substitutes been found. Many young, inexperienced 
teachers perhaps account for some of the disorder. Here in one 
school, the fifth group was so disorderly and insulting to the 
young teacher that nothing was accomplished in the entire pe- 
riod. The manager was a very friendly man who told me after- 
ward that the inspector was very badly dissatisfied with their 
school at his last visit, because of the disorder.2® Yet again and 
again, I find in my notes: “Good order and excellent study, 
many questions and pointed discussions”; ** “discipline excel- 
lent, friendly relation between teacher and pupils and marked 
progress made in the hour; but great commotion outside the 
classes when pupils are locked out of the classrooms”; 87 “self- 
government very useful as aid to teachers, though not used for 
punishment”; 8° “good order reigned for the most part though 
the teacher had to reprove the pupils, which she did kindly if 
not always effectively”; *® and “on the whole, excellent discipline 
preserved,” though the master “occasionally spoke sharply to an 
individual to gain his attention.” *° Again, in a class in Rus- 
sian literature, I noted: “Very excellent teacher, good order and 

84 Tbid., XIV (2). 

85 Jbid., 1 (20) 1. 

36 Ibid., I (5) 3- 

87 Ibid., 1 (3) 6. 

88 [bid., IV (23) 1. 


89 Jbid., I (2) 4. 
#0 Jbid., I (2) 9. 
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good work done by the students. The class is not, however, 
typical of the ‘new school’ by any means. All stand and greet 
the teacher in unison as he enters and this formality is to be 
noted in other phases of the work. It reminds one of the old 
German school in punctiliousness. The good order, however, 
seems to have had its effect in the excellent work performed by 
the students.” 4? 

Tardiness and absence are perhaps not properly listed under 
discipline in the Soviet school. They are statistical matters and 
generally are cared for by the report commission, though in a 
few classes I observe that teachers take the roll. Yet in some 
instances, especially if pupils are on stipends, punishment is 
effected by the revocation of them, which was found, in certain 
cases, to have been recommended by the student organization.** 
How general the practice is, it is impossible to say. 

The wall-newspapers contain some evidence of the concern of 
students in problems of discipline, a few of which may be cited: 


“The Pioneers of the First and Second Grade at X—— have taken 
the following disciplinary measures: 

“Lachteroff, for undisciplined behavior at the demonstration, is 
compelled to leave his necktie off for two weeks. Bella, for riding in a 
carriage at the demonstration, is to suffer the same penalty.” ** 


From the other side of the Union a student correspondent of 
the “October Spark” writes “A Suggestion” on needed disci- 
pline: 


“We, dear fellows, lack discipline and order. Discipline is an old 
problem. There is trouble with fellows. In our school we argued more 
than once or twice about forbidding running on top of the desks and 
about cheating—but all that seems to have been done in vain. This 
is terrible. I am sure crying won't help, but will only make the 
howler uncomfortable. Isn’t it better to have each class organize stu- 
dent groups, have small conferences—and then we shall have debates. 
We should start soon and maybe the business will get on more 
rapidly.” 

“Zaynylina IV, a Citizen” ** 
41 Jbid., IV (23) 2. 
42 [bid., XIV (15) 1. 
48 [bid., 1V (70). 
44 Ibid., XVI (10). 
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“Bourgeois behavior” is naturally a serious offense; and it is 
not possible to say of it, as twas said of rainy weather, that 
“everybody complains, but nobody does anything about it.” 
The roots of “bourgeois nature” may be as indestructible as 
the causes of sullen skies and other blemishes of nature, but 
critical disciplinary dynamite is hopefully set off under them. 
If they remain firm, the objectionable member may be “cleaned” 
out. ; 
One Polish comrade writes of “A Nice Little Gentleman.” 
Another comrade in the same issue, points the finger of scorn 
at two “ladies.” 


“The girls of Grade VII, as we know, are acquainted with the 
entire city of X——. When we go to see a demonstration, for in- 
stance, on the way they keep looking to the right and to the left to 
see whether there is an ‘admirer’ at hand. 

“On the 24th of March when we attended the funeral of Wierz- 
bitzki, we stopped at the Partkom when, all of a sudden, comrade 
Jentlz said to Witwitzka: “There comes your nice gentleman’; and, 
in truth, there did approach a most sweet-looking young gentleman, 
wearing an elegant hat, who bowed to our ladies in a most chivalric 
fashion. 

“Later we went to P. and from there to the cemetery. The 
‘gentleman’ followed our two ‘ladies’ like a shadow. 

“At the end of the funeral, the ‘ladies’ looked around and whis- 
pered.—Suddenly they disappeared —Of course, we do not know the 
ending, so we shall leave the narrative unfinished. But,— it is time 
that such foul manners be gone.” 





“K, 45 
A Jewish comrade urges better “Discipline”: 


“Comrades, you all know that the discipline in our school is now 
an important problem for our leaders. It is the duty of every student 
to co-operate with those above us. During the recess we should not 
stay in the corridors and scratch the walls or listen to what the 
teachers are saying to each other, but we should go outdoors. We 
should not oppose the overseer in this respect. 

“Tt is found that many stay indoors, ruin the walls, say improper 
words, and that many things disappear. Children, we must all, from 
the first grade to the seventh, behave well.” 


“Herman Cooperman” #4 
45 1bid., VII (12). 
48 Ibid., VII (6). 
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Lateness, at a Ukrainian school, it seems, had become a seri- 
ous matter and the punishment decided upon was accordingly 
severe. Others resorted to fines and similar punishments. 


“As you already know, in all grades the lateness of pupils at classes 
is very noticeable. At our meeting on social activities, this important 
matter was discussed and a resolution passed to ‘Struggle against 
Lateness.’ A resolution was passed, in Grade VII, to fine the late- 
comers. It became active the very next day after our meeting. The 
following pupils have already been fined: Danchuk, 2 rubles; Zatula, 
3 rubles; Jurovlieva, 6 rubles; Panasiuk, 3 rubles; and Fidelman, 3 
rubles; and we hope they won’t be late again. 

“We beg all the pupils to recognize the rule and co-operate with 


‘Fine for Lateness.’ ” 
“Grade VII, C. Bograd” 47 


Inquiry into the causes of success or failure of the self-gov- 
ernment of pupils always brings forth both praise and blame for 
teachers, Pioneers and Komsomols. To whom it is due, is not 
always so easy to determine. All three are charged to stimulate, 
cultivate and direct it along useful and approved lines and de- 
tailed plans are drawn up to show how they should do it. But 
if they follow these too closely and do not succeed in making 
it appear that the children, out of their own needs and because 
of their desire, developed them, they are guilty of having “in- 
troduced it from outside” or “imposed” it. The dangers are 
naturally greater than human beings can be expected to avoid 
always. 

The task of Pioneers and Komsomols is variously but defi- 
nitely stated: “To establish an organized social-political influence 
of the children’s Communist movement on the mass of school 
children”;—but “it must not oppose the social activity of the 
mass of the pupils.” *® “The main direction of the work must 
be given by the student council and the leader of the Pioneer 
forepost”; *® “where there is a Pioneer detachment, it must be 
the initiator and organizer of self-government at the school”; °° 

4 1bid., VIL (1). 

48 Lvov and Sirotkin: Self-Organization of School Children, pp. 33-4. 


49 Tbid., p. at. 
50 Ibid., p. 56. 
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and in schools of the Second Grade “Shus [the student council] 
carries on all its work in close contact with the school council 
and the Young Communists League and the Pioneer organiza- 
tions.” Naturally with such directions and having no organized 
competitors, it is hard for Pioneer and Komsomol to walk the 
tight rope of “initiating” and “directing” and yet not fall into 
the net of “oppression,” against which they are sternly warned. 
It seems that the only way to success is, as suggested in one of 
the regulations, through the eventual “Pioneerization” of the 
school.51 This is a long road, judging from figures already 
given.*? In the meantime, we find such criticisms are here and 
there valid: these shortcomings are the “seizure by Pioneers 
of initiative in the children’s organizations ...”; exclusion of 
“non-Pioneers by pressure”; and forced introduction of Pioneers 
into the guiding bodies.” 5% This, it is stated, is accompanied 
by complete passivity and indifference of Pioneers to self-or- 
ganization in some schools. Generally speaking, the latter charge 
could not be sustained; but, as stated above, a few schools visited 
had large Pioneer and Komsomol groups and yet exhibited no 
satisfactory results in self-government. It may be safely con- 
cluded, certainly, that self-government in Soviet schools is prac- 
tically non-existent, except in connection with the political, or- 
ganized leadership; it is sometimes a failure because of it; and 
its greatest successes are achieved where schools are most com- 
pletely organized politically. 

The active, organized children are indeed the salt of the 
“new society” which the Party is attempting to create. They are 
the coming “new men” of tomorrow. In their circle, be it large 
or small, is generally heard serious discussion of plans and proj- 
ects, social in nature; not their own creation, generally, but 
something they have accepted and identified with their own best 
interests and the best interests of mankind. Right or wrong, 
they are zealous, intelligent and almost indefatigable workers. 
One cannot but find, in the numerous meetings attended, that 


51 Ibid., p. 51. 
52 See pp. 103-105. 
53 Lvov and Sirotkin: Self-Organization of School Children, p. 48. 
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here are being prepared the leaders of a political and economic 
life that touches the whole Soviet Union and, through it, the 
world. They begin by striving to influence the whole school to 
accept their ideology and join them in their work. They suc- 
ceed; and they fail. Failing or succeeding, they are still the 
leaders. 

“Here, in the little Pioneer forepost, eight girls and two boys 
are present; I recognize here the faces of those seen earlier in the 
day, taking active parts in the large school assembly. They settle 
down to their discussions as though they were matters of life and 
death. Perhaps, . . . perhaps, they are. It would be a rarity, cer- 
tainly, to find another group of students, twelve to fifteen years, 
outside this world of revolutionary zeal, sitting in serious delib- 
eration for three hours after the close of school. I have seen them 
thus interested, in shorter meetings elsewhere, whenever a dance, 
a game or a class pin was to be decided upon. This may per- 
haps suggest the difference. The young world outside lives to 
enjoy life now; this one seems to have fixed its eyes upon the 
future; ‘somewhere and sometime’ they seem to be thinking and 
saying to themselves, ‘If not today, tomorrow.’ They are endless 
talkers; but their talk is all serious. They are as keen on ques- 
tions; their questions are the same. They do not, properly speak- 
ing, possess ideas, but are possessed by them, like the rest of us, 
apparently.” 54 

“A great practical success has been achieved in the realm of 
children’s self-organization” is the statement made by a well- 
known Soviet educator.®> He does not mean thereby that it is 
complete, certainly. Assuredly, he is cognizant of some of the 
shortcomings, as are many in the Soviet Union. 

Though there is a strong emphasis on self-activity and educa- 
tion through life, in theory,—and though there is marked evi- 
dence of it, in practice, it is a magnificent exaggeration to say, 
as one author has done, that Soviet education is without the 
“slightest hint of artificiality.” 5* Perhaps, through the lenses of 

54 Journal, I (1) 14. 

55 Pinkevitch, A. P.: “Development of Public Instruction and Pedagogical 


Thought in Russia.” (Ed. Outlook, May, 1931, p. 202.] 
56 Progressive Education, V\l, No. 6, p. 288. 
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faith, one does not see truly,—except one’s faith. Observation 
leads me to conclude very differently, at least; that there is much 
self-activity and education through life, coupled with a goodly 
proportion of artificiality. The lack of reality is greatest in the 
labor school and becomes least in the Communist university. 
There, self-government is a fact. There, are found only those 
who have vowed to devote themselves to the building of a 
democracy according to the specification of Lenin. It would be 
strange, indeed, if the architects themselves did not feel some 
freedom and self-direction in their work. 


“Democracy from below, democracy without an officialdom, with- 
out police, without a standing army; discharge of social duty by a 
militia comprising a universally armed people—this will insure the 
kind of freedom which no Tsars, no pompous generals, and no 
capitalists will take away.” %” 


Whether they shall build it, is not yet certain, except to men 
of faith; yet they have made some progress towards an indus- 
trial democracy, in a measure satisfactory, though not perfectly 
so, to the laboring class. It is doubtless generally approved 
among proletarians; but eyed still with unfriendly skepticism 
by peasants. 

Politically, there is no freedom, except one be so fortunately 
situated or so constituted as to find it in Party ranks. Right 
thinking is partisan thinking; organized thinking is not per- 
mitted to be wrong. 

Stalin has been pictured as a great leader who first learned to 
govern himself, to gain “self-mastery” and “self-knowledge”; 
it may be that this conception of him is, to some extent, true. 
But it is much more significant that he accepted the authority 
of some one else, Lenin, and learned to abide by the decisions 
of a highly disciplined body of men, the Party. He appears to be 
rather an example of a turbulent, rebellious nature, brought to 
heel, not by self alone, but by the compelling influence and ap- 
peal of an authority, a personality and a body of ideas, existent 
outside of himself. As one studies the efforts to introduce “self- 


57 Lenin: Works, XX, Book I, p. 221. 
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government,” among youth of the Soviet Union, one finds this 
constantly recurrent picture, portrayed in social life as well as 
by that of the individual. “Self-government” is to develop faith- 
fully according to ideas that are predetermined. “Activism,” 
“ oo gg ‘i Sia . ” 
self-activity,” “energetic functioning,” “socially useful work, 
are forms into which is poured a prescribed and approved 
content. 


” 6 





CHAPTER VIII 
SCIENCE VERSUS RELIGION 


“The school must be on the anti-religious front.” 
—School Slogan 


In no field of human thought is there a greater gulf between 
the old and new than in that of religion. From the earliest 
advent of Christianity in Russia till the October Revolution, the 
Church had been progressively identified with the oppressive 
authority of the Tsars, to which it gave the sanction of divine 
appointment. The “Little Father” wielded supreme autocratic 
power; and obedience to him, it was said, had been ordered by 
the Deity himself. The church was led by an ignorant priest- 
hood which was only a little more enlightened than the mass of 
its followers. No critical scholastic movement arose in its midst 
to apply the rule of reason to its tenets; it suffered from no vio- 
lent reformation which rent old forms and gave life to new 
ones; and it escaped almost completely the influences of the 
modern scientific movement and the humanistic revival. After 
Peter the Great, it had become more than ever before an arm of 
the autocratic state. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
which, to the westward, witnessed profound rationalistic move- 
ments and essays at popular emancipation and reforms, often 
participated in by church groups, the Orthodox church was un- 
identified with popular movements, either officially or by more 
than a few individuals. As an arm of the state power it could 
scarcely set out to reform the practices of that power. When 
disasters came, the Tsar listened to the voice of God, claimed 
to transmit it to the people; and the church accepted his inter- 
pretation as valid. In April, 1881, the Manifesto ran: 
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“In the midst of our great grief, God’s voice commands us to 
stand firm at the helm of the government, relying upon Divine 
Providence, with faith in the power and truth of the autocracy, 
which, for the benefit of the people, we are called upon to strengthen 
and guard from any encroachments.” 


Such schools as came into existence were on the religious 
front. Religion and the three rudiments of learning made up 
elementary education, in the most favorable situations; often, 
it seems, pupils learned little more than the “laws of God.” 
Religion played a prominent rdle in all communities, the Jew- 
ish and Mohammedan as well as Orthodox Russian. At the 
time of the Revolution, the latter made up about 70 per cent of 
the empire’s population; Mohammedans, nearly 11 per cent; 
Jews, about 4 per cent; Protestants, 5 per cent; and Roman Catho- 
lics, nearly g per cent. The budget for Holy Synod Church 
Schools, in 1916, amounted to over 22 million rubles.! In them, 
church subjects occupied about half the time. Schools of various 
grades, under the Ministry of Education, received over 165 mil- 
lion rubles, in 1916. In them, too, religion and orthodoxy worked 
hand in hand. 

It was pointed out in an earlier chapter that vigorous, far- 
sighted, educational reformers arose from time to time, the most 
significant of them in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
But, due to the combined strength of autocracy and orthodoxy, 
they accomplished little. Notwithstanding their advocacy of 
“free education,” an education that was to nourish the “new 
man” and a “new society,” a narrow, unscientific, ecclesiasti- 
cally dominated training, which was designed to enslave minds 
to old traditions and close them against such ideas of reform 
as were current in various circles, continued to prevail. Ideologi- 
cally, the schools were places of religious and political indoctri- 
nation and little else, carried on in the interest of a very small 
percentage of the population. In the universities, whose youth 
were less docile than those of lower schools, naturally, vigorous 
measures were adopted to prevent the spread of reformist 
notions. 


1The Russian Yearbook for 1916. 
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The ideological tyranny, prevalent in the subjects of instruc- 
tion, is fairly indicated by the words of the educational minister 
of Nicholas I, who averred the purpose of the school was to 
cultivate an “attitude of devoted and humble love for the exist- 
ing order.” It was impossible to discuss problems of current life 
openly; science was suspect; and religious instruction, prayers 
and tkons, which ostensibly were used for the worship of God, 
were actually serving to develop loyalty to the entrenched Tsar- 
dom and landed aristocracy which lived in luxury upon the 
labor of workers and peasants. Schools that were thought to be 
working in the interests of social betterment of the lower classes, 
and not entirely in harmony with their masters, were spied 
upon by police and priests too. Teachers suspected of being 
opposed to the authorities were spied upon and dismissed. 
Shatsky’s educational work, which in its early days was re- 
formist in character, but certainly not very radical, if judged by 
reformist educational tendencies elsewhere in the world at the 
time, was watched narrowly. Shatsky was arrested and the work 
stopped. 

History was nationalistic and did not generally extend beyond 
1894. This was a convenient date; it left plenty of time to en- 
large on the virtues of the ruling house in the past and the hero- 
ism of the leaders and men in such events as the Crimean War; 
and did not touch such troublesome subjects as the Revolution 
of 1905. Earlier revolts of Stenka Razin and Pougatcheff were 
portrayed in despicable terms. Students were allowed to learn 
nothing of the labor movement, except as they gained a knowl- 
edge of it surreptitiously. 

Naturally, in such schools, against such determined limitation 
of the field of knowledge, it was impossible to make much in- 
tellectual progress. Even if the greatest latitude had been granted, 
such schools as were under the tutelage of more or less ignorant 
priests could have accomplished little. Even those who were 
possessed of sufficient knowledge of their subjects of instruc- 
tion, knew almost nothing of pedagogy and relied upon the rod 
to stimulate the processes of the mind. Shatsky, though obvi- 
ously out of sympathy with the old school, and therefore open 
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to some criticism as an authority, may, nevertheless, be regarded 
as reliable in his judgments, since they are corroborated by 
many others. He was most impressed with the cruelty of meth- 
ods employed by his teachers. “I was early accustomed to a 
régime of discipline, obedience and religion”; again, he says: 
“As my father feared his superior, I was caused to fear and 
reverence mine”; and, after studying Latin for eight years, “We 
could hardly read decently,” though “we should have read and 
spoken with ease.” So, it would seem, the inefficiency of the 
lower schools was to be found in some of the higher as well. 
When Shatsky had become acquainted with educational theory, 
he states, he was most impressed by Tolstoy’s description of 
discipline employed at Yasnaia Poliana because of its “contrast 
with my own early years at school.” 

In the minds of most progressive, pre-revolutionary Rus- 
sian educators, the severity of discipline in schools seems to 
have become identified with the ecclesiastical dominion over 
them. They saw it as a natural, inevitable result, a relic of the 
stern discipline authorized by Biblical, patriarchal authority. 
This same harsh conception of school discipline prevailed in 
Western countries as well, until somewhat modified by the mild 
teachings of Pestalozzi and other reformers which became gen- 
erally known in the first half of the nineteenth century. Russia 
heard of these notions too, but practice was but little affected. 
The prevailing conception of the priest’s school as a place of 
punishment has been graphically portrayed by the artist, Peter 
Staronosoff, 

Not only in Orthodox Russian communities but in the Mo- 
hammedan as well, brutal masters, harsh discipline and empty 
studies seem to have been common. An old man, an Uzbek, led 
me out to a village, ten kilometers from X——. As we were re- 
turning at the end of the day, I sought to find out what he 
thought of the old and new. To the question, he replied 
pointedly: 

“I myself went to school to the mullah eight years and never 
learned a single thing. He yelled at us and beat us, but was un- 
able to teach us anything. Now, some don’t like everything 








OLD SCHOOL OF THE PRIEST 


(As depicted by the artist) 
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about the new schools, but they are much better. In three months’ 


time, our children learn to read and write ... No, there are 
just a few who listen to the mullahs today ... most know 
better.” 2 


“The Soviet Union is a most extraordinary country,” thought I 
to myself: here is a peasant, filled to the brim with his brand 
new theory of materialism, acquired in ten years; there, by the 
roadside, is the mill for shelling rice (two crude levers, forced 
to rise and fall by a slowly-revolving, four-paddled, water-wheel, 
which drop their heavy wooden jaws into pockets containing the 
unhusked rice); at the same moment is being published in Mos- 
cow a Story of the Great Plan, which is to metamorphose the 
Union and make the rest of the world seem a pigmy; and here 
is another pamphlet which tells Soviet youth of the terrible 
things that come to pass when the capitalist world builds with- 
out scientific plan. From magic to science; from threshing floor 
to combine; from household manufacture to traveling cranes 
and conveyors; and from slavery to mastery; in these transi- 
tions are seen the dreams that animate the “new men” and con- 
trol their education. 

“Religion,” said Lenin, “that is spiritual prostitution which 
poisons the mind of workers and peasants.” Science is to make 
life full, in the material sense, and free, in the intellectual and 
moral. Instead of going to the expense of setting up an image of 
the Virgin of Kazan to protect his house from fire and other 
disasters, the “new man” will learn codperation, will contribute 
to the purchase of fire apparatus or other appropriate scientific 
means to combat the evil. His age-old beliefs in rusalkas (water 
nymphs), the dyedyushka domovoi (the grandfather’s spirit) 
and other supernatural beings are soon to be things for reminis- 
cence. He will forget the old orthodox notion that his wife is 
a “devil’s vessel,” a “hell-born creature,” and come to regard her 
as one among equals, none of whom have souls to be saved. 

Old Russia believed in many miracles. A mother whose little 
child was ill was told by the village priest to wash the ikons 
and “holy gates” of the altar and give the water to the child to 


2 Letters, 220. 
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drink: if the child did not improve, the priest could only say 
“the sins of the people are too great”; or that its death, in spite 
of the powerful treatment given, proved that it was “God’s 
will that it should not live. The child comes miraculously and 
so it is taken away.” The same way with crops and the insects, 
rodents and blights that ruined them: it was believed that a 
priestly procession with prayers and holy water could thwart 
both disease and pests. Diseases of persons, even the most malig- 
nant, were thought to be healed by resort to sorcery. One of 
the numerous publications, brought forth in recent years to ex- 
pose belief in magic, tells of a prayer used in Shadrino, a vil- 
lage in the province of Altai: 


“In the name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, God’s slave 
(name), hearken to me: Thou hast a terrible ulcer on thy body. But 
in the town of Babylon the Holy Virgin, Our Lady, is standing on a 
hill, holding a sharp sword in her hand, with which she will cut 
away the horrible ulcer. Paternoster, cure the ulcer, appease the blood 
of thy slave and have mercy upon him.” 


Omens were taken seriously. What peasant did not believe 
that, if his chickens died, it was because the household spirits 
had been offended; or that if the cow was dry, a malignant 
spirit had sucked her milk? What countryman wanted to meet 
a woman carrying empty pails? Who did not believe, if his mare 
grew thin, that the house spirit had ridden her? Were there 
many who did not feel a certain uneasiness at coming to a 
crossroads? Were there many mothers who did not think, if 
their children fell ill, that some old Pelagie had bewitched 
them? Did not a peasant think, when he fell sick, that on 
some occasion when he slept out of doors, a frog must have 
hopped into his mouth and taken up abode there? Naturally 
some had grown away from superstitions and probably only 
continued to talk of them; but that they were still a fearful 
reality to most minds of the vast dark masses is undeniable. 
Leicht aufzuritzen ist das Reich der Geister, said Goethe. Cer- 
tainly, one did not need to dig deep to find spirits and the 
whole world of medieval magic in pre-revolutionary Russia; 
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nor does one in many not-remote corners of the Western world, 
for that matter. 

Under the old régime, certainly, many were kept in darkness; 
while their leaders, or rulers, stressed the virtues of patience, 
humility and devotion to the church and the Tsar. Illiteracy was 
the lot of most country folk; and, particularly, the portion of 
women. The latter were at once the most ignorant and the most 
devout. Ignorance of the laws of life and belief in medieval 
magic, which kept them both filthy and fearful, were relied 
upon by autocracy to preserve a stable society. Hygiene was 
little thought upon and vermin multiplied; for cleanliness had 
not come to be identified with godliness. 

From observation on the most remote marches of the Soviet 
Union and in her greatest cities, and from a broad survey of her 
propagandist literature against it, the impression has become 
clear-cut and profound that religion represents the greatest 
ideological hazard to the Communist program of mental recon- 
struction. Its most dangerous form is not that of Orthodoxy, but 
sectarianism; in the former was extravagant display, hollowness, 
and the weakness of old age; in the latter, there is simplicity, 
strength of youth and a certain fullness of belief in something 
that seems to give them more comfort than Marx and Engels. 
The human heart, pagan or otherwise, has always longed for 
“Green Pastures,” the “Meadows of Aru,” a “Happy Hunting 
Ground” or the “Abode of Song”; not only the poor of the 
earth, but the rich, too, the kings and the greatest warriors, who 
enjoyed the best of this life, have thought longingly of the 
consolation of anticipating the happy heavens of the hereafter. 
But philosophy has been the portion of only a few persons in 
every civilization of the past; and is so in most of the present. 
Gods are the creation of men in perplexity or despair. Philosophy, 
science, widely disseminated, banishes perplexity, uproots de- 
spair, and makes man courageous to face real facts. The Com- 
munists are men of great faith: faith in the power of science. 
Deprive men of wealth; but give them philosophy. They have 
entered upon prodigious programs of popularization of science. 
It is their religion; its laws, their commandments, Fidelity to its 
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laws, in social relations as well as in the physical world, leads, 
they believe, to that paradise of Communism, a classless, state- 
less society. In the words of Blok, they 


. . clear the ground for the appalling scenes 
Of war between the savage Mongol hordes 
And pitiless science with its massed machines 


2 


The Union of Socialist Soviet Republics reverses the practice 
of Tsarist Russia and that of many Western states which have re- 
lied on ancient religion as a strengthening bond among their 
people. She has cut herself off completely from its assistance; 
but recognizes its existence and guarantees it a certain “free- 
dom.” God (bog) and riches (dogatstvo), Lord (gospod) and 
master (gospodin) too definitely associate the tyranny of the 
purple-robed and the landed proprietors with the mysteries of 
the capricious King of Heaven, to permit of any rapprochement 
between the latter and the proletarian Party which has just 
overthrown His. leading earthly representatives. The Party, which 
sets itself the task of reconstructing the mind of man and the 
mechanism of society, believes it can have no traffic with powers 
which attribute changes to the “hand of God,” in accord with 
divine objectives. 

In his theses of March 17, 1917, Lenin gave voice to a sharp 
criticism of the new government for its failure “to put into 
effect not only freedom of religion, but also freedom from re- 
ligion”; and “to immediately separate school from church and 
bureaucratic control, etc.” * The revised Party program of May, 
1917, names “unlimited freedom of religion, speech, press, as- 
sembly, strikes and unions” as the things to be insured by the 
democratic republic of Russia.® But ascension to power has 
often led to limitations on freedom by those who previously 
declared themselves for no limitation at all. One would seek 


8 Russian Poetry: Translated by Deutsch and Yarmolinsky. (International 
Publishers: N. Y., 1927.) . 

4 Works, XX, Book I, p. 25. (International Publishers: N. Y., 1929.) 

5 Ibid., p. 337+ 
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long indeed if he would find any in the Soviet Union today 
who think there is “unlimited freedom of religion, speech, press, 
[and] assembly.” 

“The church is separated from the state.” Thus by one stroke 
was severed that age-old relationship between autocracy and its 
powerful wealthy handmaid. No local law which would re- 
strain or limit freedom of conscience or establish privilege on 
the basis of religious conviction may be promulgated; but no 
one can avoid his duties as citizen (e. g., killing human beings) 
on the ground of religious conviction, except as local courts may 
make exception to this rule as provided by law, assigning one 
form of service for another. And this is not easy. Citizens may 
profess any or no religion; and “forfeiture of civil rights,” in 
consequence of religious or atheistic profession, is revoked. Free- 
dom to perform religious duties is permitted if such do not run 
counter to “public order” or encroach on the rights of citizens. 
“Tf they do so, local authorities may take all necessary measures 
to secure public order and safety.” As God is not recognized, 
there is no religious oath, only “a solemn promise”; nor may 
any governmental action, or that of any other public body, be ac- 
companied by religious ceremonies. Thus, if Der Unvermeid- 
liche Krieg, of which a “statesman” recently wrote, comes to 
pass, the world will witness the unique spectacle of a war, in 
which only one army invokes divine assistance to promote suc- 
cessful butchery. 

Voting and election to Soviets, according to laws of 1925 and 
amendments up to May 18, 1929, are the privileges of citizens 
of the R. S. F. S. R. who are eighteen years of age, without re- 
spect to sex, race, religion, nationality or domicile, provided they 
belong to one of three categories: (1) those who do productive, 
useful work or make possible its performance by others; (2) 
those who serve in the Red Army or Navy; and (3) those who 
belong to (1) and (2) above, but have lost some of their capac- 
ity for labor. Specifically barred from voting and election are 
the following: (1) those who employ others for profit; (2) 
those who live upon income, interest on capital, or property 


8 Decrees of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars, Feb. 5, 1918. 
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rents, not produced by their labor; (3) private traders; (4) 
ministers of religion and monks, who actually follow their pro- 
fession; (5) agents of former police and secret service or mem- 
bers of the former ruling dynasty; (6) the mentally diseased; 
and (7) those under sentence, condemned for offenses involv- 
ing deprivation of political rights. 

According to Instructions of the Central Executive Committee 
of the Union, September 28, 1926, it was provided that “watch- 
men, cleaners, bellringers, singers,” and others employed “in 
the economic administration or technical service of the build- 
ings of religious cults” are not deprived of elective rights. It was 
further provided that those belonging to the class of exploiters, 
that is, persons who have been engaged in the service of reli- 
gious cults, “can re-acquire their elective rights if, for not less 
than five years, they have been occupied by productive and use- 
ful social work and have shown their loyalty to the Soviet au- 
thority.” Thus, a priest can “come back.” But all “monks, lay 
brothers and sisters, priests, deacons, psalmists, mullahs, muez- 
zins, rabbis, bis, kazis, cantors, shamanists, baskis, Roman Catho- 
lic clergy, pastors, readers” and others, regardless of the fact 
that they may be receiving no pay for their services, are bereft 
of elective rights.” 

While freedom to profess any or no religion is decreed, the 
communion of those who believe alike, and the propaganda for 
their faith, are subjected to many regulations. Religious organi- 
zations may neither own property nor “possess the rights of a 
juridical person.” All church property has been nationalized; 
in order to use it for religious worship, it must be received 
again in accord with the decision of local or central authori- 
ties. The building is leased by contract with the authorities, 
free of charge, the religious group contracting to: (1) protect 
it as state property entrusted to them; (2) make necessary re- 
pairs and pay for heating, insurance, protection, rates and taxes; 
(3) use it exclusively for religion; (4) make payment to the 
state for any damages to the property; (5) keep an inventory of 


1 Instructions, Nov. 4, 1926. 
8 Decree respecting Religious Associations, April 8, 1929. 
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all religious properties; and (6) permit free entrance of author- 
ized inspectors at all times, except when services are being held. 
Buildings, such as dwellings, may also be used for religious 
purposes, if placed at the disposal of religious societies “by pri- 
vate persons or by local Soviets and Executive Committees,” 
and provided they conform to sanitary and other technical 
requirements. 

If no persons apply for the use of any building or religious 
property, on the terms specified by law, the local authorities 
are to make public notice of the fact, on the premises. One 
week after such public notice, if none have appeared to apply 
for its use as prescribed, the local authorities notify the higher 
executive committee, giving full information of the condition 
of the property, so that a decision as to its disposition can be 
made. If it is decreed by the designated authorities that the 
building is to be used for other purposes, the believers of the 
religious society concerned are advised of the fact. During two 
weeks, after the date of the decree, the believers concerned may 
appeal against its execution to the Presidium of the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee, which body may, with finality, 
approve or reject the appeal.® 

Technical commissions of the state may condemn buildings 
used for religious purposes, if deemed in danger of collapse; 
or may specify repairs to be made and within what time. If 
the believers do not carry out the specified repairs, their contract 
is to be cancelled. New buildings for religious uses may be 
erected, in conformity with the usual technical building regu- 
lations. Such new buildings will be the property of the state, 
however, as would appear by article twenty-five, which specifies 
that property “newly acquired by them or given to them for 
the purposes of the cult, is nationalized ...”1° No compul- 
sory collections among their own members may be made to de- 
fray building or any other expenses, this being prohibited and 
offenses punishable by a fine of not more than three hundred 
rubles, or not more than six months’ compulsory labor. Mem- 


9 Ibid. 
10 Ibid, 
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bers of such societies may raise voluntary subscriptions, but 
only among themselves and “only for purposes connected with 
the upkeep of the place of worship and the religious property, 
for the engagement of ministers of religion and for the expenses 
of their executive body.” 

The labors of ministers are narrowly defined; the functions 
of a church or “religious group” cannot be said to be dictated 
by personal belief or conscience. The atheist government makes 
its own definition of religion, one strait enough to eliminate the 
good will labors that have frequently bulked large in the work 
of religious organizations. In other words, religion is disem- 
bodied; religious associations can bring no material comforts 
to their members who are in need. If religion is to feed the 
hungry, manna must rain from heaven. This, it would appear, 
is the significance of article seventeen, of the Decree, April 8, 


1929: 


“Religious associations may not (a) create mutual credit societies, 
co-operatives or commercial undertakings, or in general use the prop- 
erty at their disposal for other than religious purposes; (b) give 
material assistance to their members; (c) organize for children, young 
people and women, special prayer or other meetings, or, generally, 
meetings, groups, circles or departments for Biblical or literary study, 
sewing, working or the teaching of religion, &c., or organize excur- 
sions, children’s play-grounds, public libraries or reading rooms, or 
organize sanatoria and medical assistance. 

“Only books necessary for the purposes of the cult may be kept in 
the buildings and premises for worship.” ** 


But, in spite of restrictions, organized religious groups have 
thriven in some cases, apparently. Sectarians, prominent among 
them the Baptists, have increased notably since the Revolution. 
Their situation is much better than under the old régime when 
Orthodoxy was triumphant. They are reputed to have mutual 
assistance contributions for their brethren, despite the law to 
the contrary. The Communists fear their influence, apparently, 
much more than that of the Orthodox churchmen; they see in 
sectarians the revival of a primitive religious zeal, more formid- 


11 Tbid. 
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able in its sway over human beings than the perfunctorily per- 
formed offices of the old church. Krupskaya and many other 
prominent Party members have spoken in warning tones of 
this sectarian menace. The provisions of article seventeen, quoted 
above, bear hard upon their good will endeavors as well as 
their educational; and article nineteen appears to hamper seri- 
ously the practice of circuit preachers, limiting their work to 
those associations which they “regularly serve.” It provides: 


“The work of ministers of religion, religious preachers and in- 
structors, . . . shall be restricted to the area in which members of 
their religious association reside, and to the place where the premises 
used for worship are situated. 

“The work of ministers of religion, religious preachers, and in- 
structors, who regularly serve two or more religious associations, shall 
be restricted to the area in which the believers who are members of 
those religious associations permanently reside.” 


Religious societies may organize local and All-Union con- 
gresses, if they secure special permission from the government. 
Such congresses possess no rights of a juridical person and are 
specifically forbidden to form any central fund by either volun- 
tary or forced contributions of believers, own property or hold 
it by lease (as is the case with local churches) or enter into 
any kind of contract. 

Extensive, or active propaganda by religious societies is re- 
stricted by decrees forbidding religious ceremonies in “state, 
public, codperative or private institutions.” “Religious proces- 
sions,” services and ceremonies, in the open, are forbidden ex- 
cept a special permit be applied for two weeks in advance. This 
does not apply to such ceremonies as may be made “around the 
church buildings” and which are “an integral part of a reli- 
gious service,” unless such processions “interfere with the nor- 
mal traffic of the streets.” No special permits are required for 
funeral processions. 

Religious agitation, intended to arouse national or religious 
differences or the preparation of literature for the purpose, is 
punished by not more than two years imprisonment; the same 
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activities, in war time, may be punished by the “supreme meas- 
ure of social protection” (shooting) in “specially aggravating 
circumstances.” 

A limited use of the press for religious purposes has been per- 
mitted. All publication comes under the censorship of the 
Glavlit, whether it be the printing of Bibles, other religious 
books or periodical literature. None of the periodicals, of which 
there are upwards of twenty, are permitted to be published in 
editions of more than a few thousand; and the number of Bibles 
permitted publication is always limited. Religious groups have 
no press of their own and threats of boycott of religious works 
have been made by some printers. Religious literature is rather 
more difficult to find than anti-religious; and the use of reli- 
gious books in libraries has declined markedly. 

From the foregoing, it seems that the state looks upon reli- 
gious organizations as among its greatest enemies and has taken 
strict measures to limit their activities, leaving them the field of 
spiritual intercession, but denying them the right of good will 
service to their communicants. Religion is looked upon as a 
means of encouraging national differences and the church is 
considered as an embodiment of the ideals and tendencies of 
bourgeois exploiters. In the Soviet Union they draw their mem- 
bership, to a large extent, from the kulak (“rich” peasant), the 
nepman (merchant, under the new economic policy), “former 
people” and other despised elements. 

With regard to sectarians, the official attitude of the govern- 
ment must be the same as to others, but, as noted, many leaders 
have looked upon them as the most dangerous; and the Militant 
Society of the Godless has been particularly zealous in its at- 
tention to them. It has, however, pointed out that it struggles 
against sectarianism and not against sectarians as citizens. Sec- 
tarianism is dangerous because it would replace Soviet and 
Party institutions with its own “Christian Leagues,” “Young 
Baptists’ League,” brotherhoods and sisterhoods, thus splitting 
and weakening the proletarian organizations. Worst of all are 
the sectarian discords which divide the laboring class, create 
“artificial” bonds between laborers and their exploiters, and cause 
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sectarian discussion and virtues to take a place of greater im- 
portance than political and socialistic reconstruction. 

“The schools are separated from the church”;—from all 
churches and “religious groups,” it may be added, as it is not in- 
tended to restrict the Orthodox more than Jewish, Mohamme- 
dan or sectarian believers. Religious instruction is banned from 
state schools; and no other schools are permitted, excepting 
seminaries for the training of priests and ministers, which are 
forbidden to admit persons under eighteen years of age. These 
seminaries must first be approved by the Commissariat for In- 
ternal Affairs in the R. S. F. S. R., or by the Executive Commit- 
tee of an Autonomous Republic. Children and adults may be 
taught religion privately in the family. Specific limitations upon 
“prayer meetings,” “circles or departments for Biblical or liter- 
ary study,” “excursions,” “play-grounds,” “libraries,” and “read- 
ing rooms” have been noted above. 

The theory of the Soviet state with respect to religion, and its 
separation from the state, has a definite bearing upon the posi- 
tion of women and the marriage relation. “Registration of a 
marriage in the books of an official organization keeping records 
of such civil acts is an undisputable proof that a marriage has 
taken place”; 1? but church marriages performed before Decem- 
ber 20, 1917, and before offices were established for marriage by 
registration (in territory occupied by the Whites) are recognized 
as valid. Divorce is made easy, easier than marriage. It is the 
desire of the Party to teach women that they are equal to men 
in politics, in business and in the home; that the position of 
humility, their subjection to the “head of the house” which was 
decreed by church fathers, and their “position of domestic ani- 
mal” are abolished. The Union of Militant Atheists is particu- 
larly keen in its attack upon the sectarian and other religious 
organizations which, they say, “are doing their best to attract 
as many workers as possible, especially women, the most back- 
ward and unorganized part of the population, with whose help 
they try to influence the younger generation and firmly establish 
religion in their daily life.” 

12 Tbid. 
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The tendency to identify religion and alcoholism is also 
marked, in Soviet Russia. It is indisputably true that religious 
holidays were, in the past, and are to some extent now, the occa- 
sions for much drunkenness. But there are unpleasant facts. 
which do not support the theory that alcoholism is promoted by 
religion as exclusively as propaganda would have it. Many sec- 
tarians, for example, are total abstainers and carry on a propa- 
ganda of their own against drinking the various enticing drafts 
that are offered for sale by the government trusts. But “Soci- 
eties for temperance, directed by the churches,” are objected to 
on the ground that they become “a means of religious and 
moral education.” Then, too, one finds that drunkenness that 
undoubtedly did occur on the occasion of religious celebrations 
has now been transferred, to an alarming degree, to the prole- 
tarian, revolutionary holidays. As I watched the approach of 
that colorful celebration, the First of May, in the city of X——, 
the sight of long lines before the wine and vodka codperatives 
attracted my attention. This was occasioned by the fact that the 
stores would be closed on the holiday and the means of “illu- 
mination” had to be secured in advance. This tendency is dis- 
couraged by propaganda, of course; but, judging by the mount- 
ing consumption of alcoholic beverages, it is rather ineffective. 
These facts apparently do not lessen the effort on the part of 
militant atheists and others to identify religious holidays with 
alcoholism. Many are without doubt opposed to alcoholism it- 
self, but use of it is common even among Communists and 
Komsomols, though excessive use of it is frowned upon and 
may be punished by expulsion. The suspicion is difficult to allay 
that the identification of alcoholism with religion so exclusively 
in propaganda is actuated by the desire to be rid of the religious 
holidays. At any rate, it appears that deposition of the church- 
holiday habit is more easily accomplished than the eradication 
of the convivial one. 

A point of objection to religion, stressed far more than its 
“heathenish Christmas festival” and its bibulous associations, is 
found in its connection with war and “incessant prattle of 
peace.” This particular objection to the church would, pre- 
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sumably, fall to the ground if the church were to recognize 
war as inevitable, as the Communist does the class war. The 
contention runs, that churches talk of peace and prepare for 
war; but those who raise conscientious objection to war secure 
exemption from that service only with difficulty and may be 
forced to perform substitute service for the government while it 
wages war; which may without exaggeration be regarded as 
compulsory service abetting in slaughter. When appealing for 
exemption, “representatives of the petitioner are not allowed to 
take any active part in the proceedings”; petitions for exemption 
must be made not less than a year before being called for mili- 
tary service.’? It does not appear from the law that an atheistic 
philosopher, who might object to war service on purely rational 
grounds, could be exempted. Yet, considering the prevailing dis- 
favor of the religionist and idealist and the preference for the 
materialist, in the Soviet Union, it would seem more logical if 
rational objections were considered more valid than religious 
ones. 

The Party itself appears to have rational, materialistic objec- 
tions to war of all kinds, excepting the class war. But when 
war of any kind comes, the Party members will take part in it. 
Christian churches appear to have grounds for religious objec- 
tions to war of all kinds, including class war. But when war 
comes, the vast majority will follow the national or imperial 
pipers. It does not appear that, in the event of war, it will be 
any easier for them to avoid “hypocrisy” in the proletarian 
Soviet state than in the capitalistic. 

The propagandist literature against the bourgeoisie and reli- 
gion is a curious spectacle of contradictions, as all propaganda 
is apt to be, whether it be against Mohammedanism, Commu- 
nism, Liberalism or any other of the labels with which men 
cover their minds. It was noted above that the church was con- 
demned (whether justly or unjustly) for talking peace. But 
when ministers happen to preach war against Communism, in- 
stead of “hypocritical submission to God’s will,” as now and 
again they do, the anger of the Communist is unconcealed. 

18 [bid. 
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Should he not rather compliment the churchman that he has 
exchanged “hypocritical” methods for honest ones? Again, the 
bourgeois, nationalistic state is declared contemptible when it 
does not preach war openly but prepares for it just the same; 
but when it adopts the manner of the Communist partisan, calls 
openly for war upon its opponent and “uses movies for militaris- 
tic, chauvinistic and religious propaganda, ... provoking a 
deadly hatred of the enemy, a fierce nationalism and patriotism, 
devotion to bourgeois governments and preparedness for the 
next slaughter... ,” then restraint proves impossible. “The 
Church congress,” says a pamphlet that has just come to my 
hands, “full of Christian love and mercy for workers, discussed 
a plan of struggle against the Bolsheviks, a plan for strangling 
the Soviet Union. It decided to create immediately an interna- 
tional committee, that would collect funds for propaganda 
against Bolshevism and the Soviets throughout all the world.” 
Without raising any question of the truth or falsity of the facts 
reported, it appears that, if true, the “Church Congress” re- 
ferred to is only expecting to use the same direct agencies that 
have been used against it. 

The exposition of the “meanness” of the church continues: 
“In a special address to the workers of Europe and America, this 
Congress declared: ‘only codperation of Labor and Capital, in- 
stead of a merciless struggle of all against all, will create a so- 
cialist society. In the present case, the hypocrisy and meanness 
of the Church servants is beyond description .. .’” '4 

To unpartisan eyes both pot and kettle appear black. The 
propaganda employed on both sides degrades and insults intel- 
ligence; creates spectres and horribly distorted conceptions of 
people, facts and ideas which, as Max Harden said, “bear no 
more resemblance to the truth than canned beans do to fresh 
ones.” 


3 


The “... liberty of religious belief and of anti-religious 
propaganda is recognized as the right of all citizens.” The propa- 


14 Blyakhin: Krest i Pulemet (1929), p. 64. 
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gation of religious beliefs is restricted to the churches, whose 
functions are especially limited. The instruments by which the 
atheists carry on their propaganda are, on the contrary, numer- 
ous, powerful and unrestrained, except as they have been warned 
against letting their zeal lead them to commit psychological, 
tactical errors. These agencies are, chiefly, demonstrations and 
parades, the Union of Militant Atheists, the press, cinema, radio, 
museums and the schools. Of them all, the most important are 
the Atheist Union and the schools; for these represent the ener- 
gizing force. By these means, intellectual warfare is carried on 
against the priest, mepman (merchant) and kulak (“rich” peas- 
ant) who strive against the Party for the dominion of the mind 
of the citizen. This struggle has been continuous for the past 
thirteen years, though methods employed have varied and the 
intensity of attack as well. 

In general, the methods employed have been of two kinds: 
that of denunciation and ridicule, by parade, demonstrations or 
stage performance; and that of scientific education. The former 
was stressed at first, while the latter was little used. The Kom- 
somols, on whom the duty of anti-religious propaganda rests, 
were at first among the most boisterous in their methods, but 
have recently, according to advice from authorities, adopted 
more modest means. In late years, the slower, less spectacular 
methods of education have come into great favor, while crude 
parades and demonstrations and the more repulsive anti-reli- 
gious corners have been relegated here and there to the back- 
ground, or much modified. This does not indicate greater toler- 
ance of religion, as far as could be judged, for it is looked 
upon as contemptuously as ever. Marxism always regards all 
religious associations as agencies of reaction, in the hands of the 
bourgeoisie. “Away with the Bible, church and the kulak” is a 
common slogan. The adoption of new methods means that they 
have learned from experience that crude tactics alienate many 
who might become followers. Not only is stress put upon educa- 
tion in the schools; the Union of Militant Atheists, too, lays 
emphasis on educational work which demonstrates the greater 
utility of science. 
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While sober education is most stressed today, the older 
method, modified to some extent, is blended with it. In the 
schools the activist atheist cells are nearly always to be found, 
which arrange special programs and excursions to museums, 
notably at the time of church holidays, and establish “living cor- 
ners” whose scientific instruction is to undermine the super- 
natural notions of the past. 

Such an important church holiday as Christmas demands un- 
usual exertion; there is some reversion at such times to the more 
vigorous propagandist weapons. The schools flaunt fresh-painted 
slogans: “Away with feasting”; “We are opposed to the robbing 
of young cedar forests”; “The priest welcomes the kulaks, but 
we welcome the workers on Christmas”; “All religious people 
are active enemies of socialism.” At one school, where there is 
an atheist cell of one hundred, a letter is being prepared to be 
sent to all parents, as a Christmas present, explaining there is 
no need for the holiday. They will also make special excursions 
to nearby villages.!® Occasionally, managers spoke of having 
to regulate the work of the atheist cells which are sometimes so 
zealous in their task as to create great friction. At Easter, new 
slogans appear: “Down with Easter; all for the new life and the 
new man”; }® “Religion is the chief enemy of socialistic con- 
struction”; “The Soviet school must fight against religion”; and 
“Religion acts as a brake on the Five-Year Plan.” 17 

A long established holiday, such as Easter, calls forth many 
contributions to the school papers, explaining its significance. 
Such is the following from “The Young Comrade,” on the 
“Origin of Easter”: 


“This holiday seems, on first consideration, to be based on the 
crucifixion of Jesus Christ, who died for the purpose of salvation of 
the human soul from the first sin which our parents, Adam and 
Eve, committed. If, however, we trace its origin, we arrive at the 
conclusion that this holiday is a modification of one celebrated by our 
pagan ancestors. A long time ago, not understanding well or being, 
indeed, totally ignorant of the causes of natural phenomena, men 

15 Journal, IV (15) 2; IV (70) 1. 

16 Ibid., XVI (10) 2. 

17 Ibid., XVI (9) 13 (10) 2. 
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accepted them as signs from supernatural powers. With the coming 
of spring, the savages, desiring a fruitful harvest, made sacrifices to 
their gods; for instance, the ancient peoples of Egypt, and of all Asia 
practically, worshipped the bull. There arose a legend among them 
that Mithras, the god of the Persians, had killed a bull, and that the 
whole earth had become fruitful by his blood. Fasting, on the other 
hand, has originated in the fact that ancient peoples could not store 
up enough food supplies for a whole winter, and that, with the com- 
ing of spring, they had little to eat. When the snow melted and 
green grass was exposed to view, the savage people at once ate up all 
the remains of their food supply, a thing which is now done by us, 
although we are no longer pagan. With the gradual development of 
civilization, religion came to have a greater significance. The more 
cultivated class having more power and seeing that religion could be 
of use, began to improve upon it and led the unseeing folk into 
deception, from which even now some cannot find their way out. By 
now, we have come to the conclusion that religion is merely decep- 
tion of the laboring class, and we realize that gods never existed and 
never will exist.” 


Ss. Ww.” 18 


The following essay by a Jewish boy shows how the youthful 
atheists seek to counteract the influence of Rosh Hashana: 


“We know that religion always means slavery of the working class 
and of the artisans. It never improves the condition of the working- 
man, but always makes it worse. He is so much enslaved, however, 
that he cannot see what a disadvantage his religion is. 

“We made a parade to Orinin on the day of Rosh Hashana, in 
order to show our parents that their religion and their holy days 
mean nothing to us. We showed them that instead of sitting in a 
crowded synagogue, which injures one’s health, and instead of fool- 
ishly reading prayers from the Book, we spent the holy day much 
more profitably by working in the field of a newly-established 
farmer; and by doing so we contributed to the Jewish farm move- 
ment, for the money which we earned there was given for building 
the aeroplane ‘Birasbijan.’” 

“Jacob C,” 1° 


“Just now, in X——, they are carrying on a great demonstra- 
tion against a drunken Christmas . . . The Bezbozhnik (atheist 
magazine), now in its seventh year, appears in an edition of 


18 [bid., VII (12). 
19 Jbid., VIII (6). 
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70,000 with a “Contemporary version of the drunkenness in Cana 
of Galilee’ and a grotesque and groggy ‘Last Supper.’ They hope 
to batter down old habits and establish new ones; down with 
religious holidays; up with national ones (for as yet the Com- 
munist experiment is not international though its theory is). 
The transformation is taking place here with considerable speed. 
The agitation is strong on the 23rd and 24th. On Christmas Eve, 
I shall see the climax of it at one of the large schools .. .” ?° 
“At the school, tonight, the little hall is full though it cannot 
seat more than 150 or 200, which is but a small part of their 
number. This group is made up chiefly of those who are actively 
interested in atheistic propaganda. There is an interesting and 
varied program: a teacher speaks very well, gives a sketch of 
the historical background of religion and emphasizes the abso- 
lute necessity of anti-religious propaganda; several little playlets 
are put on, which ridicule religion, superstition and drunken- 
ness; and these are followed by a picture show.” ?} 

This program is moderate in character, if compared with 
earlier demonstrations; but there is much reason to doubt, and 
many Soviet teachers do doubt, whether it accomplishes its 
purpose. Religiously trained children would be offended if they 
attended. Very few of the teachers are present. All over the 
Union there are thousands of such programs, for which teachers, 
Party men and Komsomols have been mobilized to give lectures. 
In them, they attempt to show that priest and preacher utilize 
the “Peace-on-earth-good-will-to-men legend,” as they describe 
it, to hide the military preparation for counter-revolution and 
for capitalist attack. 

“In the street, outside, a monster parade has stopped traffic. 
A church procession would not be allowed to interfere. In thea- 
ters and movie houses special efforts are made to attract people 
away from the religious festival. Workers’ clubs and factories 
are placarded and newspapers advise workers to beware of 
drinking and to carry on work as usual. Destruction of the 
pagan-Christian holiday is to have a real significance for the 


20 Letters, 101-2. 
21 Ibid., 104. 
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material improvement of life.” 2 This is a convenient moment 
to stress the brotherhood of alcohol and religion: “Religion and 
alcoholism are enemies of the culture of the Revolution”; “All 
join the ranks for a fight against alcohol”; and “Alcoholism and 
socialism cannot go together” are all prominent slogans of the 
schools.?8 

The resources of self-organization in the schools are con- 
stantly directed to the task of exposing religion, especially through 
articles in their wall-newspapers. These articles probably reflect 
more faithfully than anything else the extent to which the new 
ideology is making headway, at least among the activists of the 
school. Sometimes, one finds a special wall-newspaper gotten up 
by the Atheist Circle which goes with great thoroughness into 
all their programs and gives the results of their local work and 
news of outstanding cells from a distance. These extracts, how- 
ever, are taken from the general school newspapers, in which 
religion, in relation to many phases of life, is touched upon. 

To the church or the school, that is the question: 


“There is a diligent student in our class who thinks about nothing 
but the church. When Sunday arrives then Comrade S——a comes 
out to the middle of the highway and hesitates as to where she 
should go. After a little deliberation, she directs her steps toward the 
church in order to beat her forehead on the floor and to lick its dirt. 
School comes last in her estimation, for lessons will not run away. 
Why, then, does she not establish two Sundays whenever she can! 
Slominska, get to work, or else the end of this school year will be an 


unhappy one.” *4 


Under the heading “Down with Religion,” a White Russian 
comrade writes: 


“Religion is only for fools and poor people. The pope should go to 
work himself, instead of preaching. Instead of being slaves of re- 
ligion and to the pope, people should go to work and not take their 
money to the church. The pope preaches that all members of the 
church should be as sheep. The religious papers, being under the con- 
trol of the capitalists, and employed for their own advancement, talk 


22 Ibid. 
23 Journal, IV (1) 1. 
24From a Polish “Young Comrade.” 
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always about money. Religion is the servant of capital. In all matters, 
capital is in partnership with religion. People who live in small huts 
are impoverished by giving to religion. Without religion, people 
cease to be the slaves of religion . . .” *® 


Jacob G-—— discusses the relation between “Students and 
Their Parents” and the influence of religion: 


“We know that most of our parents are opposed to us in their 
views. The explanation of this fact goes back to events in the days of 
the Tsars. 

“This opposition is found mostly in the case of the poor working 
class. This is so because of the fact that, in the days of the Tsars, our 
parents were not allowed to enter schools, and even if they did go to 
‘heders’ [religious schools] they were taught nothing there, and had 
no idea of social or political participation—that was done purposely, 
in order that they might not know the way of gaining freedom. One 
thing they did learn, we must admit, was ‘religion’ which made them 
even greater slaves of the capitalist class. 

“And now our parents, having been so subjected to their sur- 
roundings, their uncivilized condition is having a great effect. We 
children do not go their way, but a way of our own, a new way; 
and we are establishing a new life. Therefore, the strife between our 
parents and us is unavoidable. 

“To us the government is giving the opportunity to be educated, 
and to participate in social work, and it is up to us children to en- 
lighten our parents and destroy that uncultured state of theirs. Hav- 
ing once accomplished this, the parents will not disturb us in our en- 
terprise which means bringing a new life and freedom to the working 
masses of the whole world.”?¢ 


Michael S——,, of a neighboring school, speaks of the neces- 
sity of “explaining to parents” the reasons for the new way: 


“What do you say to the Bolsheviks who make such preparation 
for the October festival to enjoy themselves while the Jews, poor 
things, who have hardly anything to support themselves with, are left 
alone? Imagine such ignorant artisans, who hardly know what it is 
all about, having all the power!’ 

“So speaks a Jew who had been carrying on great business enter- 
prises, and must now be content with very little since power is in the 
hands of the working class and the Pioneers. 

25 Journal, VI (20). 

26 1bid., VII (6). 
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““They are even impudent enough to lead innocent children into 
their ways of wickedness. They teach the children that there is no 
God and that they should not believe in the Bible. 

““On Yom Kippur, the children are told not to fast as our re- 
ligion requires; they want to lead them away from their religion and, 
therefore, they tell them not to go to the synagogue; and purposely 
provide festivals for them in their ungodly schools on the very day 
of the fast.’ 

“We children must explain to such parents why it is that we can- 
not go their old way, but must follow the way set up for us by Lenin, 
the great leader of our working class; why it is that we must get rid 
of old traditions. 

“Long live socialism which leads humanity on a new way!” ?? 


Comrade Voiler, of the seventh group in a Ukrainian school, 
explains the relation between the influence of religion and the 
attainment of the Five-Year Plan and closes his arguments with 
an urgent request that “Students Join the Circle of “Young 
Atheists’ ”: 


“Religion is a weapon against social construction. 

“The class enemy, with its religious influence, is most dangerous 
in the villages, and, therefore, our Five-Year Plan includes not only 
rapid development of peoples’ government, but also spreading anti- 
religious teaching widely among the working masses, because re- 
ligion is an obstacle to the future of our Union. 

“The Five-Year Plan intends to change the village into a collective, 
mechanized country for cultural, socialistic life. The nepmen, priests 
and other enemies, foreseeing their perdition, are attacking the Five- 
Year Plan, the executive committee, ‘Kolgospiv,’ and ‘Radgospiv,’ 
and are generally relying on religion and creating all sorts of plots 
to undermine the socialistic structure ... The change from small 
individual farming to collective, socialistic farms has transformed not 
only the whole country, but has affected the cultural, everyday life of 
the whole village. Religious influence is really the class enemy of our 
existence. The priests, in the interests of the kulaks, are struggling 
against the ‘Kolgospiv.’ In one village, the kulaks and the clergy 
made twelve poor peasants (biednikov) stand up in the ‘Kolgospiv’ 
and say that the Communists are oppressing the people for their 
own benefit. Aren’t we atheists going to expose all those lies of our 
class enemies? It is necessary to prove actively that the atheists of our 
villages are a real power, successfully supporting the future of social- 


27 Ibid., VII (5). 
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ism. Atheist circles are helping the existence of the ‘Kolgospivs’ and in 
U.S. S. R. there are many dozens of ‘Kolgospivs,’ ‘Radgospivs,’ and 
communes, organized by atheists.” 28 


Writing of the Jewish holidays, Rosh Hashana and Yom 
Kippur, Herman J— praises the excellent results achieved, but 
laments that it has been the work of a few. 


“Comrades, we have carried through the anti-religious campaign 
with great success. On the day of Rosh Hashana we went to work in 
the fields, and on the fast day of Yom Kippur we had a festival. In 
one word, we have shown our parents that we have done away with 
the rust. We are sorry to say, however, there are children who are 
not enlightened enough yet. In the last enterprises which we under- 
took, many children were missing, both from the older and the 
younger groups. 

“It is our duty to convert these children, and make this a steady 
work, from day to day, so that, when a religious holiday occurs, our 
enterprise will no longer be the concern of a few, but of the whole 

roup. 

“We have before us the special duty of bringing into our work the 
younger set, and also our parents, if possible. We must all alike be 
active in this enterprise. 

“Only then, I repeat, shall we show our parents that we have done 
with all rust.” 7° 


The degradation of women under the religious influence of the 
church is commented on by a girl contributor to the German 
“Young Comrade” of X——, who regards it as “An Incompre- 
hensible Situation”: 


“When I was just five years old, on a Sunday morning, when the 
bells began to ring so festively, I went with my grandmother to 
church. When we were in the church, I saw in the background a 
little, bright blue door. I wanted to go through it, but a monk held 
me back and said that thither only men could go—not women. 
Almost angrily, I returned to my grandmother. I asked her why 
women could not enter the room. She answered me sharply and in- 
comprehensibly. The priest entered the chapel with his long silvered 
robe. All crossed themselves, but I did not. I was much more inter- 
ested in the little room with the bright blue door. During the entire 

28 Ibid., VIII (1). 

29 Tbid., X (11). 
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sermon, my eyes did not leave the little, half-opened, blue door. 
Suddenly I saw that a black cat ran into the room, but no one 
chased it out. I was very much excited by this. Always the same 
question kept coming back to me:—'Is the cat better than a 
woman?’ ” 8° 


The above contributors are chiefly Pioneers or Komsomols and 
also members of the cell of young atheists, at their respective 
schools. For the Pioneer and Komsomol, though not compelled 
to conform so rigidly to materialistic notions as the Party mem- 
ber, nevertheless generally do, for they hope soon to be of the 
Party. The pride the Pioneer should feel in his new materialism 
is suggested in Wolf’s “The Pioneer,” the thought of which is 
given in a free translation: 


Let him show himself to me, 
No devil do I fear: 
Nor have I faith in any god, 
For I’m a Pioneer! 


And when the church doth call 
For all to come and pray, 
Then I go to my lessons, 

And oh, what joy are theyl 


Instead of running to the church, 
To the peasant’s house I go; 
And there I find just all I need 
It could not but be so. 


Angel and God and devil, 

Each a foolish and empty word; 
But, oh, how many still believe 
These things that they have heard! 


We Pioneers now proclaim 

Of stupidity enough! 

For conviction speaks quite clearly: 
Religion is just “stuff”! 


The Union of Militant Atheists, with its more than a million 
members, is the most powerful agent of anti-religious influence 
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outside the school; and, in the school, it exerts its influence 
through cells of young atheists. The strength of cells in schools 
varies greatly. In some they number hundreds; in others there 
are few members. How exact the figures are is difficult to say, 
but some managers stated their schools were almost wholly non- 
believers; while others stated fifty and sixty per cent were be- 
lievers.3+ 

The Bezbozhnik, which has been published for seven years, 
has grown rapidly. The weekly Bezbozhnik has a circulation of 
nearly 150,000; in January, 1928, it stood at 56,011; January, 
1929, at 111,799; and in October, 1929, at 146,277. The biweekly 
Bezbozhnik, for July, 1928, ran only to 33,500 copies; by Janu- 
ary, 1929, it had reached 53,455; and, by autumn, it reached 
66,541, but usually published 70,000 or 80,000 copies. The society 
publishes a smaller edition of a less popular magazine for its 
propagandists, the Anti-Religious Worker: January, 1928, 6,840 
copies; January, 1929, 15,266; and in October, 1929, 17,418. The 
society’s Five-Year Plan for publication calls for an increase 
from 8,000,000 folios, in 1928, to 33,000,000, in 1932. For more 
serious educational work their press brings out many little books 
or pamphlets. Sixty-four titles were published in six months of 
1928; and one hundred and twenty in one half of 1929. Of these, 
the following titles are typical: War and Religion (1929), 100,000 
copies; Do All His Servants Believe in God? (1920), 20,000; 
Cross and Machine Gun (1929), 15,000; How to Work in the 
Village Cells of the Union of Militant Atheists (1929), 40,000; 
Was Man Created by God? (1929), 100,000; Book Shelf of the 
Atheist Activist (1929), 15,000; and The Anti-Religious Review 
(“Living Newspaper” sketches for workers’ clubs) (1928), 5,000 
copies. 

Their work is not dependent on their own publications alone; 
it is supplemented by those of the State Publishers, Krasnaya 
Nov, Priboi and others whose productions are quite numerous. 
Asking to look through the literature on this subject, at one 
of the central book stores, four shelves, about four feet long, 
were shown me. A few of the titles selected at random are: 


41 Tbid., Y (23) 13 and I (4) 6. 
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Bebel’s Christianity and Socialism (1922); Kastitzin’s Working 
Women and Religion (1929), in an edition of 10,000 copies; 
Danilov’s Black Forces (1925), 100,000; Mareensky’s Against 
Popes and Sectarians (1929), 5,000; Bishop Brown’s Communism 
and Christianism (1925), 10,000; Eliashevitch’s Anti-Religious 
Propaganda in the Club (1929), 10,000; Raltzevitch’s Marxism 
and Religion (1929), 15,000; Klibanov’s Komsomol on the Athe- 
ist Front (1929), 15,000; Dmietreva’s Darkness and Magic (1925), 
100,000; Linitch’s Church or Reading Hut (1927), 10,000; Eliza- 
rov's Do Workers Need the Christmas Holiday? (1929), 5,000; 
Olestchuk’s Kulak and Pope, Enemies of Brotherhood (1928), 
25,000; Kazanova’s Against Drunkenness and Hooliganism 
(1929), 30,000; and Levichev’s Under the Mask of Religion 
(1929), in an edition of 35,000. To these might be added a vast 
number of others, similar in character; and still another group, 
intended to undermine religious notions by scientific presentation 
of facts. Such, for example, are Vetkov’s Science and Religion 
(1925), a series of lectures for preparation of anti-religious propa- 
gandists, which deal with (1) the origin of the world and the 
solar system, (2) the history of the earth, the origin of plants, 
animals and man, (3) the emergence of religious belief, and 
(4) the origin and development of Christianity, and so forth; 
and Blomkvist’s and others’ Primitive Man, Material Culture 
and Religion (1925). It would be futile to attempt to catalogue 
and describe even the most significant examples of this cate- 
gory; but mention may be made of Céristos, a huge work in 
five volumes, which, by detailed citations and voluminous com- 
putations, claims to prove that the ancient world and the an- 
tiquity of Christianity are purely mythical, 

The atheist press also publishes fairly complete programs to 
guide the work of atheist cells in various situations: for ex- 
ample, a program for cells in the villages, another for Party 
workers, another for women’s organizers, for heads of reading 
huts, for club workers and so forth. Glancing at these, one can 
see the different approaches made to the several types of people, 
determined by their circumstances. The countryman, one can see 
too, is now approached by a far different method than he was 
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formerly, when zealous propaganda against religion began. They 
could not ridicule the peasant out of his faith in supernatural 
forces, so now they seek to show him that his faith is very 
expensive: 


“A God-believing peasant should be convinced by facts that it is 
more profitable to do one’s work without God than with him. Such 
obvious examples are a hundred times more convincing to a peasant 
than the most eloquent lecture. But this is only one of the advan- 
tages. .. . By improving rural economy, starting a model kitchen 
garden, or by buying a tractor or seed selector, the Union of Militant 
Atheists is directly assisting in the socialistic reconstruction of our 
country.” 


In one village, they report a peasant has begun to use a five- 
crop rotation while his believing neighbors only know how to 
use three; in another, one has learned scientific agronomy and 
obtains a sevenfold yield of rye, a ninefold yield of wheat and a 
six-and-a-half fold yield of barley, while his religious neighbor 
gets only three and a half, five and fourfold yields, respectively. 
Many such examples are given. It is quite clear, the religious 
will learn to respect the atheist for his wisdom, says the pamphlet. 
His scientific farming is the best propaganda against their be- 
lief. The local atheists are to use this advantage and confidence 
gained, to lead the people away from church christenings and 
holidays, church weddings, and so on, and cause them to accept 
“October baptisms,” “red weddings” and “red funerals” in- 
stead. Many brilliant successes are reported. One village throws 
overboard the Virgin of Kazan and votes to celebrate the Octo- 
ber festival. Another drops two saints from its calendar and 
decides to dig ditches to drain swamps; collectively they dig 250 
sazhens3® They laugh and joke: “We have thrown Kuzma 
and Demijan into the ditch.” Still a third village has given up 
two religious holidays and, with proceeds from the labor, has 
bought a bull so as to improve its stock. It is asserted that 113 
villages gave up certain church celebrations in 1927, and 341 in 
1928; in some cases Easter and Christmas were the ones abol- 
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ished. In 1927 and 1928, nearly 400 churches, about four score 
monasteries, and between seventy and eighty synagogues were 
reported as closed; and an “encouraging” number of Mohamme- 
dan mosques as well. In 1929, 404 churches, 70 synagogues and 
52 mosques were reported closed.3* 

The ultimate end of the atheists’ work in the village, then, is 
the creation of an atheist village.2* The winning of an entire 
city is apparently not immediately expected, though some talk is 
heard of closing all churches by 1934. The atheists have a Five- 
Year Plan, of course. But so far, a relatively small proportion of 
churches have been closed; though the support and attendance 
of many that are still open have been greatly reduced. What with 
the rapid development of the sectarians, which is claimed by 
themselves and admitted by their militant opponents, and the 
asserted progress in closing church properties in all parts of 
the Union, both in town and country, it appears the outcome 
must be in the balance for some time to come. On one side there 
are zeal and science; on the other are human nature and faith, 
and a few grudges against those who would convert them to 
materialism. 

As noted previously, the self-organization of school pupils is 
carefully directed as to the socially useful work it should per- 
form. In the field of anti-religious instruction, a full program of 
possible work for the Bezbozhnik circles is outlined. Substan- 
tially the following is suggested for groups eight and nine: 

The universe and its arrangement; biographies of Copernicus, 
Galileo and Bruno; astronomy as a liberator of the human mind 
from the religious notions about heaven; mediaeval struggle 
against science; the reactionary réle of the modern bourgeoisie, 
in relation to science and religion; scientific account of the his- 
tory of the earth and life upon it; origin of man; what happens 
after death; is there a soul and what of relics; explanation of 
the savages’ outlook and the origin of primitive religion; 
existence of Christ and the origin of Christianity; the history and 
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meaning of Christian holidays, such as Christmas and Easter; 
about mysteries and miracles; comparison of primitive technical 
achievement and the miracles of contemporary technology; sav- 
ages’ understanding of the origin of society; dependence of 
society on laws of nature and upon technology; the futility of 
miracles and prayers of the clergy; bourgeois theories of the 
structure of society; Marxism as the world conception of the 
proletariat; the remnants of religion in town and village; their 
stability; sectarians; how to create the new life; how religious 
survivals hinder socialistic construction; how to struggle against 
them; what are the Eastern religions; why and how one must 
struggle against every religion and how the active atheist should 
organize work both inside and outside the school.®5 

In a crowded little schoolroom in Rostov, middle-aged women 
were learning to write. I glanced at the motto they were trans- 
cribing: “Before us stands a fortress. The fortress is called science. 
We must take possession of this fortress completely.” These 
words of Stalin might well be the present-day motto of all those 
in the Soviet Union who are striving to remake the old religious 
mind. Propaganda of the cruder sort, lectures and even scientific 
farming experiments are mostly directed against the ideas and 
habits of a generation whose days are short. They may accept the 
profits of science and still cling to religious hopes. Even if they 
change completely, which is not usually to be expected, their 
period of service to the new ideal is too brief. The real problem 
of anti-religionists has, therefore, simmered down to a sound, 
scientific education that deals with every phase of man’s life, 
the development of the earth itself, our solar system, a trenchant 
history of religious mysteries, the cruelties of religion, its fears, 
superstitions and deceits, the inquisition and the influence that 
religion has had on science for the masses. 

A “living corner,” in which plants and animals grow and are 
taken care of by children, becomes an anti-religious corner; a 
laboratory works devastation among the mysterious beliefs peas- 
ants hold about plants. Instead of reading a book of anti- 
religious nature, Miss Khalikova, who has been brought in from 
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the Uzbek country to study to be a propagandist for the new 
gospel, writes an essay on “How the Khalat [a loose gown] 
Grew in the Field”: 


“Today is a holiday. Little six-year-old Khussan received a Khalat 
from his father. Oh, what a fine Khalat it was! How beautiful! 
. . . Where did father get such a KAalat? the boy wondered. When 
his father came in, he asked him about it. “Thy Khalat grew in the 
field,’ answered his father. ‘Come quickly with me to the field. 
There shall show thee how they plant the Kéalat.’ Rapidly Khus- 
san and his father rode to the field in the arba.... All around, 
the ground had been torn up with plows and harrows. On high 
ridges, holes had been made. The boy looked around attentively. The 
father said to him: ‘Well, now come along, Khussan, let’s plant some 
Khalats.”’ They took a wet sack, full of seeds, and carried it to the 
ridges. From the sack they took black seeds and threw them into the 
holes and covered them with soil.” ® 


In school and on numerous well-planned excursions, the pupils 
are encouraged to make observations on the awakening of natu- 
ral life in the spring: the brighter sun, melting snow, formation 
of pools and rivulets. An old woman would simply say: “Some 
one has poured out water.” The children, however, see that the 
snow melts in the sun, but does not in the shadow; and they 
understand that no one has poured water on the earth. 

Again, it is said: “There are people living in the earth.” The 
teacher is not to deny or ridicule the notion, but show the chil- 
dren excavations and that the loaded carts contain nothing but 
dirt, sand or stones; or she may bury a mouse in earth with a 
glass to look through. The children see that without air and 
sunshine, it dies and conclude themselves that it is impossible 
for people to live in the earth. 

“God rains worms upon the earth,” it is sometimes said. The 
teacher will cause children to observe that caterpillars hatch out 
of little eggs, and change appearance as they develop. This leads 
to the conclusion that worms do not drop out of the clouds. 

The children prepare the soil for planting in a school garden; 
they note its qualities. Then seeds are moistened and their swell- 
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ing noted. They are put into soil so that germination and growth 
may be watched and recorded. A plant is frostbitten; cover the 
plants and they live. This leads to understanding that a certain 
degree of warmth is necessary for life and growth. 

Some one says, “It will rain tomorrow, for a frog has been 
killed”; or, another says, “We should pray, for the fields are dry.” 
Make observation of facts: does it rain when a frog is killed; 
does it rain when prayers are said? The teacher leads to the con- 
clusion that God does not help in time of drought; but that if 
one waters the plots the plants do well.37 

These are some of the elementary notions, gained from care- 
ful observation, which are now regarded as of prime importance 
in destruction of belief in supernaturalism. These, it is explained, 
may be accompanied, or followed, by conversations on nature, 
the gradual conquest of nature by man, man’s early beliefs 
derived from an imperfect knowledge of natural laws, the 
struggle of man with man, his isolated life, his defenselessness 
against nature and society, and the creation of gods, symbolizing 
the source of anticipated relief from difficult situations. One 
should show that this primitive state of man has been followed 
by friendly codperation with his fellows and a new, exact knowl- 
edge of nature’s laws. One cannot escape from the laws, but he 
can understand them and use nature more effectively thereby. 
He does not fear nature; and he does not need gods. This idea 
has been central in the work of Shatsky for many years; as he 
pointed out, at the beginning of their work in Moscow, long 
before the Revolution, they excluded religion from instruction. 
The Revolution, led by avowed materialists and enemies of all 
religion, has given full freedom to education, entirely beyond the 
realm of the magical. 

Scientific study is stressed in all programs of the schools, but 
the most interesting and significant work done by a labor school 
is probably that of the Bio-station of the Young Naturalists, 
named for Timiryazev, in Moscow. This began as an experi- 
mental school of the Moscow department of popular education 
(1918) and came under the direction of Narkompros, in 1922. 


37 Ibid., XI (4). 
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There is an earnest effort to discover budding scientific geniuses, 
the future Lomonossovs of Soviet Russia. Students with special 
interest and ability in natural sciences come here from all over 
the city and some from beyond it. The organization of Young 
Naturalists has between six and seven hundred circles in the 
Union, the total membership being about 20,000. The periodical, 
The Young Naturalist, is published in an edition of 11,000. All 
work is of a very practical, scientific, experimental character. 
Specially important work is done in: (1) plant life, for which 
there is an experimental garden, fruit and berry nursery, hot- 
house and botanical garden; (2) animal life; and (3) birds and 
domestic fowls. Connected with it is a special research depart- 
ment which carries on studies touching the several types of life. 
For publication of results of its work the Station has issued a 
small monthly journal, Bio-station Folia, since 1924, which now 
appears in an edition of 2,000 copies. Besides publication of its 
scientific work, the school (1) gives lectures on methodical and 
industrial questions, (2) directs short courses for teachers and 
students, (3) arranges seminars, (4) carries on a far-flung “so- 
cially useful work” with Pioneers and others, (5) directs club 
work with Young Naturalists, teachers, peasants and workers, 
and (6) organizes excursions to study nature. At the Station 
there are pre-school, First and Second Grade departments; and a 
School for Peasant Youth, not far from Moscow, is associated 
with it. 

About the school there was little evidence of the usual propa- 
ganda, though all experimental work has a definite connection 
with it; everywhere the scientific interests seemed to predominate. 
In the Peasant Youth School in the country, the same was true. 
Asked about their methods of anti-religious education, the man- 
ager said: “We don’t rely much on propaganda here. Propaganda 
antagonizes the peasants and causes distrust; scientific work 
teaches and creates respect; it is slow but better.” 98 

About the walls of the Station, one sees the results of experi- 
ments: here is one to show the consequences of using bad, medi- 
ocre and good seed. Another, opposite, shows results obtained by 
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planting potatoes on three different dates. Those planted at the 
time the birches bloomed were far superior and the conclusion 
is drawn that planting on church holidays has no practical 
value.’® Experiments are also carried on in disease prevention, 
beneficial effect of thinning radishes and cabbages, production of 
eggs, culture of strawberries and so forth. A collective farm, “On 
the New Path,” has been established. The budget of the school 
is about 100,000 rubles, which will be greatly increased by the 
expansion of the Station’s work, according to the Five-Year Plan. 

It would be a mistake, of course, to conclude that the work of 
the Bio-station is typical of the scientific work done in other 
schools of that grade in the Soviet Union. There may be others, 
but I did not find them. This school gives, however, an exact 
idea of the sort of thing it is hoped the Labor School will do in 
the field of science. Several schools visited stated that they had 
no definite anti-religious propaganda, but that all science work 
was designed to eradicate belief in gods. Let the students 
grow; let them learn slowly that “God’s will does not bring 
rain, but that it comes of natural causes.”*° One finds many 
schools that are doing excellent work in one branch of science, 
but are not able to do it in another. An interesting and signifi- 
cant effort has been made in many places to strengthen the an- 
thropological and biological phases of museum work, so that 
schools can send their pupils there for observation and special 
instruction. Again, many higher institutions have special anti- 
religious departments which prepare teachers and propagan- 
dists.*1 It should be pointed out that Communist universities lay 
considerable stress on scientific work in chemistry, physics and 
biology as a fundamental necessity for all their work, and do not 
spend all their energies on dialectical materialism, historical ma- 
terialism, social science and purely Marxian studies, as some 
writers outside of the Union apparently believe. Many have 
excellently equipped laboratories. 

One should not conclude, from what has been said, that all 
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the work of the schools is scientific in nature or in method. It 
would have been impossible to make it so in the course of so few 
years, even if adequate scientific equipment had been available. 
The most difficult of all tasks is to train scientific teachers, espe- 
cially a broadly educated, scientific teacher, such as is needed to 
handle science in the comprehensive way demanded by the 
Soviet conception of the school. A chemistry teacher is needed 
who thoroughly knows not only his specialty but is acquainted 
with other sciences and the bearing of them upon the several 
phases which make up the totality of life. Therefore, considering 
the magnificence of the objective, one must be prepared to find 
failures in science teaching more often than successes. Apropos 
of this fact, a professor of pedagogy remarked despairingly: “We 
would remake the world and man; but we have not yet learned 
how to work.” *#? 

Even where there are excellent teachers, the work is often 
obviously handicapped by lack of the simplest materials. Instead 
of laboratory work in science, where laboratory work should 
be attainable and where it is far more important than in other 
more literary subjects, one finds a conning of textbooks, and 
recitations to the master about their contents. Or there may be so 
little material that the teacher can only perform experiments 
for demonstration, the students, themselves, never getting an 
opportunity to experiment.4® This was experienced again and 
again in physics, chemistry and other science classes. The 
transition to full-fledged scientific schools is made unusually 
difficult by the fact that many of the old schools were almost 
wholly literary institutions. Everywhere equipment is needed.** 
Everywhere this year the complaint has been met, among 
science teachers in higher schools, that it is impossible for them 
to get foreign literature that is quite necessary. A professor of 
physics was furnished with funds, a few years ago, to buy 
equipment. This he did. Now, he needs many books but cannot 
buy them. A plant physiologist reports the same. A chemistry 


42 [bid., XIV (2) 4. 
48 Tbid., 1V (8) 1; XV (22) 2; VII (6) 2; and IX (16) 1. 
44 Jbid., IV (23) 4; and V (1) 8. 
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professor says he feels completely cut off from his intellectual 
world. This seemed unbelievable when I first heard it. Was 
not the government seeking to promote scientific education 
above all things? Asking the reason, I learned of the embargo 
on personal book orders from abroad, because all money must 
be used for industrialization. When will the embargo be raised? 
“We do not know,” almost all answered. “A couple of years 
ago, we could buy what we needed. Suddenly the privilege was 
cut off; it will doubtless be restored in the same manner as it 
was taken away.” 


4 


This morning I revisit the old city, the Kremlin, the ancient 
citadel of Moscow, surrounded by high picturesque walls and 
towers, and literally filled with churches and memorial chapels. 
There are, I believe, thirty-four inside. Here is housed the cen- 
tral government of Soviet Russia whose blood-red banner floats 
high above the churches founded on the “Blood of the Lamb.” 
Walk a few steps thither and one reads the challenge to all old 
religions of the world, as well as the Christian: “Religion is the 
opiate of the people.” The opponents of the Communist régime 
fling this accusation back at them. Inside, in the Archangel 
Cathedral, the ancient Tsars lie buried, surrounded by martyred 
saint and holy relic; outside, the hero and maker of the Revo- 
lution sleeps, guarded by its soldiers, worshiped by its children. 

In schools and churches, one sees the new and old in sharp 
contrasts. Outside the churches, one sees both old and new in 
curious juxtaposition. 

“I enter a lowly hovel in one of the villages; it is cramped and 
filthy, like those one can find in almost every land. There are 
many of them here, as yet untouched by the new gospel of 
cleanliness. The healthy family of four seems, indeed, to con- 
found the germ theory of disease and suggests that a kind 
Providence and not science (contrary to Communist propa- 
ganda) watches over them! ... The ceiling is low and I must 
stoop down. ... A picture of Lenin is pasted to the right wall; 
in the corner are three zkons, one large and two small... . The 
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man replies, with no trace of emotion or twinkle of eye, that the 
Lenin is his and the :kons, his wife’s. Soon she enters, but, to 
my question, she laughs and replies: “Yes, they’re mine, . . . but 
I’ve no time to pray’... . ‘Would you sell them?’ .. . ‘1 would 
be glad to give them away. I use them only to fill up that 
corner.’ ” 45 

“Families, naturally enough, are often divided in their allegi- 
ance to the new and the old. The children, if asked, will gen- 
erally say ‘With us there is no God’; and go on to deny any 
belief in spirits that were so plentiful in olden days. In one 
family, it was interesting to notice that at meals when the Com- 
munist father was away, the women stood and offered thanks 
before a meal; when he was present, the ceremonial was omitted. 
In a peasant home, in the village of X——, the walls are lined 
with holy pictures. The old grandfather points them out to me; 
they are the family’s choicest possession. In the morning, after 
washing his face in a basin just outside the door, he enters the 
room and makes the sign of the cross before certain of them. 
His wife does likewise. His son and his wife, who have joined 
the collective farm, pass hurriedly through the room and do 
not seem to be aware of the old man and the ikons. As for the 
grandchildren, what do they know of such things?” 

“Thirteen years ago, the visitor to Moscow was greeted by the 
music, or the din, of ten thousand bells. Today there is compara- 
tive silence in the steeples. At first I did not know what seemed 
so strange about the city. Then I understood: the silence. . . . 
A great number of churches have been closed through non- 
attendance and lack of support, and in accord with legal pro- 
cedure. Some have become workers’ clubs. The churches, 
deprived of state support, have to be kept up by believing mem- 
bers, if at all. These are more often poor than otherwise; and 
their number is attenuated. In the future, it will be still more 
reduced, as relatively few will come to the church from the 
atheistic schools. Sectarian churches are increasing, however, in 
some places. 

“Yesterday, in the schools of Leningrad, I saw the ideological 


45 Woody, Thomas: “Ten Years Passed.” [Ed. Outlook, III, No. 2, 102.] 
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construction of the ‘new man,’ the new society; today, in the 
church, I saw the foundations of the old. For about three hours, 
I watched them come and go; mostly old men and women, but 
some with children in their arms and at their sides. Of adoles- 
cents there were, indeed, few. Never before was it so evident 
that religion is the last consolation of the aged and despairing. 
Here is a profound appeal to the emotion: deep and treble 
voices intoning the service; mellow pictures and words of assur- 
ance; benign faces; gold and silver vestments; and the whole, 
lighted with soft radiance and the air filled with incense. I 
remembered St. Vladimir, who said: ‘We cannot describe it; 
we only know that there God dwells in the midst of men.’ Here 
was no appeal to the intellect; there, in the school, no appeal 
to the heart. The Bolsheviks understand that, from certain points 
of view, the church had good pedagogues who knew how to 
appeal to, and make use of, man’s nature. The new system is an 
intellectual one; but its creators know that they too must find 
the way to the emotions. The zsthetic appeal of pictures and 
music used by the church must somehow be utilized by the new 
society. In a real sense, Communism must become a religion; 
not a mysterious and supernatural one, but compelling, never- 
theless, in that it can make men dream of a more perfect life. 
Supernatural miracles are to be replaced by scientific ones; a 
promise of a life of perfection beyond the Jordan, by one that 
is only five, or ten, or twenty-five years ahead. New, brilliant 
holidays, with thrilling music; clubs and homes for workers; a 
sense of a great mission to suffering humanity; and the satis- 
faction of great collective achievements; these are some of the 
elements of appeal that, it is hoped, can be brought to replace 
the old.” 48 

As yet there is a question, but no answer. There is only 
a riddle, whose solution is complicated by many factors. A 
struggle for supremacy is going on. One side is active and 
aggressive; the other, more passive in its methods, as it has to 
be. One needs to save time; the other needs to lose it. Outside 
the Union, many people are concerned that Christianity is 
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being annihilated; inside, grave concern is felt that it continues 
to exist after thirteen years. 

Primitive and early civilizations peopled the universe with 
whole galaxies of gods and demons. As man lived and learned, 
he found exact explanations for phenomena previously at- 
tributed to the gods. The more progressive (or, at least, aggres- 
sive) peoples, in the material sense, gradually reduced super- 
natural omnipotents to one, whom they regarded as ruler. The 
Bolshevik society, seeking to write another chapter in the Book 
of Changes, denies the supernatural in toto and abolishes the 
last of the gods, devils and angels. Regardless of personal be- 
liefs, regardless of what may be the outcome of it, it is clear 
that the Communist experiment with religion is another human 
effort to emancipate the mind from supernatural fears. Such 
steps as have heretofore been taken, in this progressive libera- 
tion, have been made by the learned and the well-to-do and the 
results have been restricted to a narrow circle. Will the prole- 
tarian culture, now forming, contribute permanent extensions 
to man’s freedom and what will they be? The liberating prin- 
ciple of democratic societies has been individualism; that of 
Bolshevik society is to be collectivism. In the quest for freedom, 
which will contribute most? Both can be wedded to science, or 
to religion. It seems that judgment of the present experiment 
will ultimately depend simply upon the proved greater effec- 
tiveness of one principle or the other in satisfying needs, ma- 
terial, emotional and intellectual. 

The ancient psalmist of Egypt sang praises to a great natural 
force and source of plenty. Today, science and system often 
offset the shortcomings of Dame Nature herself. Whether it be 
by nature, religion or science; and whether it be on an indi- 
vidualistic or a collectivistic basis, favor will ultimately fall, 
without question, upon the one which can provide, and of 
which the psalmist may sing: 


All bellies are in joyl 
Every creature receives nourishment 
All teeth get food. 








CHAPTER IX 
CLASS INTERNATIONALISM 


“There is one, and only one, kind of real internationalism; hard work at 
developing the revolutionary movement and the revolutionary struggle in one’s 
own land, and the support (by propaganda, sympathy, material aid) of such, and 
only such, struggles and policies in every country without exception.” 

—Lenin 1 


By internationalism, Lenin meant class internationalism. No 
proletarian party could support the war, nor such a government 
as Kerensky’s, he maintained, without breaking entirely with 
its conception of class internationalism. Proletarian internation- 
alism unites the workers against capitalists. The workers have 
an international objective; the capitalists have one likewise. 
They are not the same. The Russian masters wanted Con- 
stantinople. The workers and peasants are not interested in 
Constantinople. “Their class interests are against war. That is 
why they can be enlightened, their minds can be changed.” ? 

The above exposition of the “one kind of real international- 
ism” may appear exceedingly dogmatic to “unbelievers,” despite 
the assurance of Marx and Engels that “our teaching is not a 
dogma, but a guide to action.” Whether it be dogmatic or not, 
the above analysis is, unquestionably, “a guide to action.” The 
power of the dictatorship, a “power based not on law, nor on 
elections, but on the direct and armed force” ® of a certain part 
of the population, has been consciously directed along this line 
of thought and action, since the Revolution. Of first-rate im- 


1 Collected Works, XX, Book I, p. 145. (International Publishers: N. Y., 1929.) 
2 Ibid., p. 203. 
8 Ibid., Book II, p. 232. 
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portance are the efforts of the Party dictatorship by way of 
instruction. As the proletarians’ “interests are opposed to war,” 
as they “can be enlightened,” and their “minds can be changed,” 
it is somebody’s duty to instruct and to change them. The 
Communist Party, as their leader, has assumed the task and 
carries on such class international education in numerous ways. 

Any internationalism has to face the question of either modi- 
fying or destroying imperialism that has become so powerful in 
the past few hundred years. Modification is the thing to be ex- 
pected. In its exaggerated form, expressed by the notion of 
complete national sovereignty, nationalism is always a menace 
to internationalism; yet, to destroy national solidarity is un- 
thinkable. Nationalism, according to Communist theory, is to 
continue to exist for each people; but each nation is to lose 
whatever power of dominion over other, weaker or “inferior,” 
nations it formerly possessed. No nation is to become the 
founder of an empire. And the same equality is to be true of 
races, so the theory runs. 

Old Russia had many racial groups within her borders, all 
of which were subjected to the dominion of the Russians, who 
made up most of the population. Next came Ukrainians, Turks, 
Tatars, Poles, Finns, Jews, Lithuanians, Germans, Cartvelians, 
Armenians, Mongols, and so on to the number of about two 
hundred. Diverse religions helped to divide them, too, the 
Communists say. Whatever unity obtained in the Tsarist em- 
pire was gained largely by force. The distant small racial groups 
were like colonies to be exploited and their culture submerged, 
with the exception of their religions (and these were not 
always unassailed), and subjected to the influence of the master 
nationality. 

How was the new government to act with respect to them? 
Lenin suggested a general principle, opposed to the annexation 
of such minor states as Ukrainia, Finland, Courland and others. 
“Do not fear to recognize the right of these nations to separa- 
tion. It is not by violence that we should draw these people into 
a union with the Great Russians, but by a truly voluntary, truly 
free, agreement which is impossible without freedom of separa- 
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tion.” This was in May, 1917.4 Making particular reference to 
Finland, in a speech on the national question, he said: “All the 
Finns want now is autonomy. We stand for the complete free- 
dom of Finland. Only when this ideal is realized, will faith in 
Russian democracy be strengthened, will the Finns refuse to 
separate .. . Any Russian socialist who denies freedom to Fin- 
land is a chauvinist.”> Six months later, after the Party had 
seized power, this principle was incorporated in the “Declara- 
tion of Rights of the Peoples of Russia” which specifically 
enumerated “equality and sovereignty,” right to “free self- 
determination including separation” and the establishment of 
independent power, elimination of “all national and religious 
prerogatives” and the unhampered “development of national 
minorities,” as the benefits offered by the new government. 
Great care was to be observed to avoid any appearance of undue 
influence of Great Russians over the minor groups. When the 
Union was created (1923), Russia was not even mentioned; it 
was to be simply a Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, united 
by their socialism and neither helped nor hindered by their 
national, racial, or cultural background; to it other Soviet re- 
publics could readily be joined; and from it, presumably, 
according to the theory, any might freely withdraw. 

Adhesion or separation is not, of course, as simple and agree- 
able to all national groups as it sounds. It cannot mean that 
adhesion to the Soviet Union in all cases represented the desire 
of the whole national group, or even the majority. The prin- 
ciple of dictatorship enters into the question. It was successful 
dictatorship of the Party that brought little groups, one by one, 
to the Soviet fold and holds them there. If proletarians and 
peasants disagree as to the desirability of uniting, naturally, the 
proletarian wish rules, for it is in accord with the Party. It is 
exceedingly difficult to imagine a separation: such a move 
would be taken care of by the Party and the G. P. U. as 
counter-revolutionary. And if it were to happen that the Party 
in some Central Asian republic, let us say, were to decide upon 


4 Ibid., Book II, p. 29. 
S Ibid. 1, p. 313. 
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separation, would it not be stigmatized at once as “renegade” 
and “counter-revolutionary” itself, just as are members of the 
Party who venture to think for themselves on problems of 
major importance? Naturally, while Uzbekistan, Turkmeni- 
stan, or White Russia are under the dictatorship of the Party, 
and the Party hews to the line, they “voluntarily” choose to 
adhere to the Union. The Party is the central unifying force; 
the little states are no longer forcefully Russified; they are now 
rather effectively Communized. This fact may be recognized, 
without venturing to suggest, much less conclude, that one form 
of centralized dictatorship and indoctrination is to be greatly 
preferred to the other. ‘ 

The national question, then, as Stalin and Lenin have defined 
it, is a revolutionary one. The freedom of small national groups 
will not come by constitutional methods, Stalin declares, but by 
revolutionary force. This, he avers, is the position of all true 
Russian Marxists. When Stalin took Trotsky to task so severely 
for his theory of “permanent revolution,” it was easily mis- 
understood by many. To damn Trotsky’s theory as a variety 
of Menshevism was useful and cast a cloud on Trotsky, but 
did not mean at all that Stalin had forsaken the idea of world 
revolution. In speaking of the tasks of the University of the 
Peoples of the Orient, Stalin again stressed “liberation” “through 
victorious revolution” and proceeded to outline the proper tac- 
tics for Communists in various colonies, showing that in India, 
Morocco, China, Egypt and elsewhere, varied procedures must 
be followed, depending upon the stage of development.® 
He concluded the address by saying that the tasks facing the 
revolutionary movement in colonial territories, “where capital- 
ism is well developed,” are: first, turning the best of the workers 
to communism and the formation of independent parties; sec- 
ond, fostering nationalist and revolutionary sentiment and 
effecting a coalition of “workers, peasants and revolutionary 
intellectuals” to counterbalance the union of the bourgeoisie 
and the imperialists; and third, making certain that revolution- 
ary leadership remains in the control of the proletariat. 


8 Stalin: Leninism, pp. 276 f. 
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The Communist aims at world dominion, secured through 
revolution. Revolution, promoted at auspicious moments, is to 
destroy the exploitation of colonies by capitalist, imperialist, 
“civilized” states. The nationalist movements for freedom are 
to be promoted, not because they are to be ends in themselves, 
but because they “contain unexhausted revolutionary possibil- 
ities’ and “can be utilized for the overthrow of the common 
enemy of communism and free nationalism,—imperialism.” 
“From these considerations it follows that the proletariat must 
decisively and actively support the nationalist movements for 
the liberation of the oppressed and dependent peoples.” In other 
words, these struggling weaker national groups are to be en- 
couraged to free themselves, to oppose imperialistic and na- 
tionalistic wars and to adopt communism and the principle of 
class war. Without the “sympathy and support” of the peoples 
oppressed by Tsarism, the proletarian revolution in Russia could 
not have succeeded. The Communists and proletarians appeared 
to them then as deliverers; and now they would appear in the 
same rdle to peoples oppressed by other empires. Having lib- 
erated the minor nationalities, the latter were reconsolidated in 
the Union of Soviet Republics which, Stalin has said, “is the 
forerunner of the coming union of the nations to form a world- 
wide economy.” 7 It is a prominent principle of Soviet inter- 
national education that youth be kept informed about national- 
ist revolts everywhere in the world. China and India are 
prominent in their thoughts. An Indian placard of the Bombay 
Youth League is reproduced: “Youths! Do you long for India’s 
freedom? Then carry the message of “Boycott British goods’ 
to every home.” The question is translated: “Youths, are you 
ready to struggle for the freedom of India?” Below, soldiers 
are shown taking the rebels to prison. 

World courts, leagues of nations, plans for a United States 
of Europe—these are several of the proposals of the Western 
world looking toward unification. They are “legalistic” and 
“constitutional” in nature. Failure in them, or a. satis- 
factory modification thereof, leaves to the world the choice, or 


7 Ibid., p. 142. 
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the necessity, of the alternative Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics, to be arrived at by revolutionary measures. All are 
grasping after unity. But since the war there has been less of 
unity than before. In Eastern Europe, there emerged about a 
dozen states where there had been five. In Russia, innumer- 
able little nations appeared which had been subject to one 
autonomy. Freed by the destruction of the Tsarist dominion, 
what could they do with their freedom? In India, Egypt, China, 
the same national yearning is noticeable. What then is to create 
a new unity to replace the old? Is a language unity to be sought 
after? There seem to be more languages rather than less. 

The Soviet answer is that unification is not to be sought in 
imperial forms nor in unity of language, but in singleness of 
ideology. What is described in these pages as the “new mind” 
is to be uniform among all nationalities of the Soviet Union. In 
so far as possible, the nuclei of the Party, in different parts of 
the world, strive to create this new ideology which will be a 
support to the expected developments of world revolution 
whenever favorable moments arrive. 

What are the observable effects of the Communist practice 
upon the minor nationalities? Nothing like a complete survey 
of this question is here intended; but the main tendencies may 
be briefly mentioned. First may be noted the cultural develop- 
ment of those previously submerged. Each people now has the 
right to receive instruction in its mother tongue; and the right 
of citizens to use their native speech in courts and at meetings, 
instead of an official state language, is recognized. These mother 
tongue schools have been created widely, seemingly wherever 
a sufficient number of the minor nationality exists to warrant 
it. One finds German schools in Moscow, Leningrad and Khar- 
kov, for example; Jewish, White Russian and Polish schools in 
Minsk; Jewish, Polish, Ukrainian and German schools in 
Ukrainia; Turkish, Tatar, Georgian, Russian, Uzbek and Tad- 
jik schools in various parts of the southeastern republics. It 
would be impossible to name all the combinations. Schools are 
conducted in languages that, before the Revolution, did not 
exist in written form. Upwards of twenty new alphabets have 
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been created and a voluminous literature, books and news- 
papers, has been published by the Central Publishers for Na- 
tionalities. In 1913, literature was published in twenty-four 
languages; in 1928, fifty-seven were used.® Simplification of the 
problems has been sought by the introduction of Latin letters; 
and there is a movement on foot to extend this reform to 
Russian itself, though this, apparently, is not to be expected 
soon. 

But amid this cultural diversity in schools there is unity as 
to ideology. Education is, indeed, one of the functions assigned 
to the control of each of the republics. But the government that 
controls each is a Communist dictatorship; hence the same firm 
unity of ideas is to be found in school instruction everywhere, 
despite the superficial appearance of variety. 

The schools in the mother tongue are generally warmly re- 
ceived and satisfy the demand for recognition of the impor- 
tance of local culture; but they do create new difficulties. First 
may be noted the question of having children learn a great 
number of languages. Knowing many languages is certainly 
desirable; but learning them together may become a great 
burden, consuming time that might possibly be better spent 
otherwise; at least, some school managers seem to feel that way 
about it. In Ukrainia, I visited some Polish schools. The first 
language is Polish, naturally; the second, Ukrainian, as it is the 
official language of the republic; the third, Russian, the language 
of the Union of Socialist Republics; and the fourth, German, the 
foreign language that is generally required in the Labor School. 
A similar situation obtained in Jewish schools in Ukrainia and 
White Russia. Naturally, the language difficulties do not come 
until the Second Grade of the Labor School is reached. A 
second difficulty is the great additional expense and labor con- 
nected with publication of books in so many languages. This, 
with the increase of wealth, will not be worthy of mention, per- 
haps; but just now, when there is a shortage of funds, divers 
languages mean that the mother tongue schools are frequently 
without the most elementary textbooks. A third, and this again 
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may be only a temporary problem, concerns the supply of pro- 
fessors and teachers in Labor Schools, higher institutes, and 
other institutions. A Ukrainian Agricultural Institute wants a 
professor of chemistry, agronomy or what-not. Learned people 
in the old days did not speak Ukrainian; they learned and 
used Russian. Young scientists have not yet arisen from the 
new Ukrainianized schools. The professor who accepts the 
post must, therefore, if he does not know it, begin to study 
Ukrainian so he can use it in lectures. To secure the post, too, 
it is said to be best if one evinces some particular enthusiasm 
for Ukrainian culture. The emphasis on national culture and 
language is strongest in Ukrainia, so far as my observations 
show. In remote Central Asia, some professors were met with 
who had left Ukrainia because of this emphasis. One said he 
had been compelled to go, because he could not lecture in 
Ukrainian. Without denying the interest in the study of the 
national language and admitting its value, particularly in a 
great state which has an ancient culture like Ukrainia, it is 
probably true that, for the scientist, it would be more valuable, 
both to himself and for his scientific contributions, if he could 
spend the time in mastering other foreign languages. 

In Uzbekistan, classes were visited in which the teachers used 
Russian in the Upper Grade of the Labor School and in the 
Academy, the students being supposed to have gained sufficient 
knowledge of Russian to understand them. But some of the 
professors complained that they really could not understand and 
declared that they must select the students most competent in 
Russian for their assistants and these, in turn, gave the sub- 
stance of their lectures to the Uzbek and other nationalities in 
the native idiom. In some schools in the Northland, around the 
White Sea, I was told that “three years of Finnish is required 
by law. But none is taught at this school just now, because there 
is no teacher who knows the language.” ® Not all are so badly 
situated. In another, I found many Finnish children who had 
lived a few years in Maine and Wisconsin. Asked which they 
liked best, they said their new Finnish school. “In America we 
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were not equal. Here, we have our own language and feel the 
school is ours.” 1° 

There is also a question, from the scientific point of view and 
the international standpoint, as to the wisdom of the multiple 
division of nationalities. The Communists want to promote 
international understanding, it is asserted. In this, scientific and 
cultural exchanges must play some part. But if one wishes to 
read White Russian, Ukrainian and other national reports on 
their educational work, or to read their recent literature, it is 
likely to be found, as I found it in many instances, written only 
in the language of the local republic. Scientifically speaking, it 
might be far better to use the more generally known Russian, 
even if schools are conducted in the native tongue. Some pro- 
fessors admitted their difficulty in putting their lectures into 
Ukrainian, for example, because it lacks certain scientific terms 
and they find it difficult to create them.!! In the realm of 
science, there is some ground for argument that its devotees 
would be far better off if the Western world had stuck to one 
language, Latin; and, certainly, it seems some argument might 
be made for keeping to Russian, or some other, as the scientific 
language of the Soviet Union. 

How the program for freeing the national groups becomes a 
subject for discussion in the schools, is seen in many articles in 
the wall-newspapers. These are all similar and favorable to it. 
None of an opposite character came to my attention. Probably, 
such, if written, would not be given a place; and few indeed, 
if any, would be so foolish as to write on such an unpopular 
thesis. Some articles do, however, reveal that, though the pro- 
gram is thoroughly approved, there are still many antagonisms 
which have to be dealt with and others show a certain evidence 
of racial cohesion rather than class stratification. 

A Jewish comrade writes of the good fortune that came to his 
race as a result of the Revolution: 


“Under the rule of the Tsars the Jews led a miserable existence: 
they were forbidden citizenship; they were not allowed to take part 


10 Jbid., 1 (12) 2. 
11 [bid., VII (1). 
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in any work on the land; and, on account of that, they had to turn 
to business. ‘Pogroms’ were made against the Jews, according to the 
will of the Tsars. 

“The October Revolution has freed the Jew and has given him an 
opportunity to develop. And now many Jews take part in industry. 
The government has decided to make an end to business men, 
brokers, etc. Thus it turns the Jew to the cultivation of land; and 
gives him the land, so that even the poor have an opportunity to get 
their living from this source. 

“The October Revolution also gave Jewish children the opportunity 
to be educated, and in their own language; Jewish national, public 
schools, prep-schools and higher institutions are now open for them, 
where they learn how to be good citizens of the Soviet Republic. 

“Long live the October Revolution, which freed the oppressed 
masses!” 

“Herman T.” 1? 


A Komsomol writes of a cell meeting, called to discuss the 
question of eliminating “national antagonism” in their own 
midst. It was proposed that “Boys, girls, Jews and Ukrainians 
should be so equally divided for different tasks that no sex or 
national lines would be evident.” But at once arose the cry, he 
says: “Oi, oi, we don’t want it that way, we don’t want it! 
We can’t be thus divided, should not be so divided!” The 
division was made anyway and “several souls were overjoyed” 
but others went away “with sour faces.” A few days passed, 
“Cells began their work and all would have been well if 
everybody had kept the places assigned to them. But soon they 
got tired and began to change places with other members so as 
to get back with their old friends. We tried to teach them, 
but how can we?” 18 

A similar effort to stamp out national antagonism is reported 
in the following essay, by a pupil of the seventh grade: 


“At a meeting on common social activities our school has reached 
an understanding with the Zikovetzky school to reduce the national 
peculiarities among the pupils in primary grades 50 per cent, and in 
our seventh grade, 100 per cent. To accomplish this object, it is neces- 
sary to subdivide the grades into smaller units, cells, territorially con- 


12 Ibid., VIM (1). 
18 [bid., VII (x). 
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venient to both pupils that are bright and those who are less bright, 
for mutual assistance to each other; in all schools there is an attempt 
to build up internationalism; therefore cells should include Jews and 
Ukrainians, boys and girls. Thus we can hope to destroy national 
antagonisms.” 24 


There is a remarkably keen interest among students in the 
affairs of the outside world. Too keen those parents say, who 
regret that their children are more interested in the affairs of 
China and India than in the culture of their own little nation 
of Daghestan or Uzbekistan. Much of it is unquestionably 
fostered by the educational purpose and content which sweeps 
the world’s horizon. It is partly due, however, to the fact that 
many in the Union have felt the isolation that has been theirs 
since the Revolution. They are glad to see visitors. In every 
school, the children, and older students too in technicums and 
institutes, crowd around, eager to ask questions. Their ques- 
tions are one-sided; they are concerned almost wholly with 
economic and social class problems. 


“They are interested in foreign languages, too, though study of 
them is chiefly limited to German, with here and there some English. 
A crowd gathers ’round, in the Pioneer club in XK——; they ask me 
to give them an English lesson. We begin by the direct method . . . 
Then they invite me to a big Mopr program, held to stimulate inter- 
est in correspondence with foreign youth.” 1° 


Most challenging to thoughtful reflection is the release of 
creative energies that this policy of free cultural development 
has brought. The theater and the bookstalls are the most ob- 
vious places to look for such effects. In Ukrainian cities, the 
native stage is developing rapidly; and if one would hear an 
opera in Kiev or Kharkov, it will most likely be in Ukrainian. 
Folk songs of remote peoples cease to be mere curiosities and be- 
come important units in the variegated scheme of culture of 
the whole Union. Languages and dialects, formerly almost 
unknown, appear now in official dress on the stage, screen and 


14 Ibid., VU (6). 
18 Tbid., I (5) 10. 
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radio and in the public documents of the republics. In White 
Russia, not only the White Russian, the official language, has 
come into its own, but Jewish literary culture as well. The new 
University of Minsk is one of the most conspicuous achieve- 
ments of this poverty-stricken little state. And among the Jews, 
constituting about 44 per cent of the population, there has 
grown up a strong, excellent theater, which ranks among the 
best Jewish theaters in the world. Before the Revolution, their 
cultural development was always retarded or suppressed. 

Tt is in the little new republics that one finds the most con- 
vincing proofs of the cultural effects of the Revolution. In 
Leningrad or Moscow, as one visits schools, theaters, clubs and 
so forth, one recalls that, under the old régime, there were 
schools and theaters,—and clubs, too, but for another class. In 
little republican capitals, one finds new institutions growing 
from the ground up. People have freedom who never tasted it 
before. I mentioned Minsk University, built in the last few 
years and still a-building. In Baku, is the new Azerbaijan Uni- 
versity, fed by lower schools of many national groups. In Tash- 
kent is the University for Peoples of the East. In little Daghe- 
stan, which clings to the eastward mountainous slopes of the 
Caucasus as if fearing it might slip off into the Caspian, the 
Commissar of Education sums up the change in this way: 
“Under the old régime, money was spent on fortresses and 
garrisons to keep our people in submission to the will of the 
‘Little Father’; the new régime spends money to give us all, 
even the poorest mountaineers, an education. Education is an 
easier and better means of control.” A visit back into the moun- 
tains bears testimony to the fact. The sheets of the Commissar’s 
report for 1929-30 show: First Grade schools in 1928, 451, and in 
1929, 544; children in them increased from 34,625 to 45,841; in 
workers’ faculties, students numbered 120 in 1928 and 290 in 
1929; Schools for Peasant Youth, in 1928, numbered 4 and, in 
1929, 11, with students increasing from 60 to 1,007 (this very 
large increase is due partly to the fact that some seven- and 
nine-year schools became special Schools for Peasant Youth); 
kindergartens, playgrounds, increased from 6 (with 215 chil- 
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dren) to 40, with 800 children.’* These figures are fairly sug- 
gestive of the rapid development that is taking place in educa- 
tional institutions. 

When I visited Samarkand, plans were nearing completion 
for opening the Higher Pedagogical Institute at Fergana—a 
pleasant, and cooler place for a summer school. This was opened 
on May First and began its preparation of teachers for fac- 
tories and collective farms, pre-school, outside school work and 
the training of school inspectors. In Turkmenistan, plans were 
on foot, and appear now to have been realized, to open new 
scientific institutes for botany, geology, stock-breeding, bac- 
teriological and social hygiene work and others for economic 
research, hydrology and geophysics. Another interesting feature 
is the development of Homes of National Culture, in many of 
the little republican capitals, whose function is to centralize 
and coordinate literary, educational and scientific efforts of the 
new states. 

Some problems connected with freeing nationalities and the 
use of their languages in schools were noted above. These, cer- 
tainly, may be overcome. Probably greater dangers to true 
national freedom exist outside the schools. After all, though the 
schools, the stage, and the press may be free to foster the 
mother tongue, language is only a form, a convention. Destruc- 
tion of antipathies, such as that towards the Jew, is not so 
readily accomplished. Though culturally free, and though the 
law would guarantee them against anti-Semitism, such senti- 
ment still exists, breaks out in factories, and is sometimes so 
noticeable as to call forth articles in the press. One finds evi- 
dence of it unexpectedly. An American friend, with fur cap 
pulled down, struggles to get his two suitcases off the tramcar. 
It is crowded. The cases are new and a sign of comfortable 
wealth. A Russian proletarian beside me shrills through his 
teeth: “American Yid.” Some believe anti-Semitism is actu- 
ally increasing. My judgment is rather that it has not dimin- 
ished so markedly as some enthusiasts insist, but is covered up 
more zealously because of fear. In time, concealing it may 


16 Tbid., XII (1). 
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become a habit; but it has not with many yet. Those who were 
rabid on the subject before, do not hesitate to speak now, in 
secret, of the bloody destruction to follow the “inevitable 
downfall” of the Communist régime, to which they constantly 
look forward. Separate schools for Jews, Germans, Tatars and 
others, in the great cities, may conceivably not improve the 
situation with reference to national angularities. The official 
view, of course, is that anti-Semitism is decreasing; that, with 
absence of a state religion and constant agitation against it, it 
cannot but be so. 

Entirely apart from the Jewish question, it was maintained 
by Trotsky, that the freedom of nationalities had been sub- 
jected to limitation, due to the growing “Bureaucratism, sus- 
tained by great-power chauvinism.” That is, the Party and 
Soviet bureaucracy at the Center tend to dictate to and rule 
over the backward groups, by a sort of paternalistic, bureau- 
cratic guardianship. Trotsky insisted that “Ukrainization, 
Turkification, etc., can proceed properly only after the extinction 
of bureaucratic and great-power habits in the institutions and 
organs of the Union.” 17 Now, in the days of stress to bring the 
Five-Year Plan to a successful end, the dictatorial power of the 
Party bureaucracy is even more enhanced. 


2 


Firm in their faith in class internationalism, the Party causes 
it to be preached wherever youth and adults come together. All 
agencies of propaganda, inside and outside the schools, are sub- 
ject to its control. Regular instruction of the schools touches the 
question at many points, but most prominently in social science, 
which is generally intrusted to Party men, or those whose loy- 
alty to its doctrines is at least unquestioned. Beyond the classes, 
Mopr, the International Society for Assistance to Revolution- 
aries, carries on the work most actively. Pioneers and Kom- 
somols are, naturally, its most active members in lower and 
intermediate schools; and Party men, in adult circles. 


17 Real Situation in Russia, p. 104. 
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Entering Soviet classes in social science, one reared upon the 
notion that history should be unbiased (which is sheer bour- 
geois hypocrisy and an impossibility, according to the Com- 
munist dictum), is apt to feel that they are all incomplete, 
biased, but enthusiastic; they are zealously inspired, yet sharply 
critical, interpretations of the Book of Changes. In the Labor 
Schools visited, history seemed always to begin with feudalism 
and end with revolutions, and generally in the same hour. 
History that does not sharpen the perception of class lines and 
class struggle, that cannot be definitely linked up with modern 
questions, is considered of little value. Materials are selected 
which serve best as propaganda to display the achievements of the 
Bolshevik Revolution and sharpen class lines. 

In my hand is a sheaf of notes made in social science classes, 
entered quite at random. In the first, the subject is the French 
Revolution, the lecturer using the theme to show the Com- 
munist Party has been the true leader of the proletariat, that 
other workers’ parties have been traitors to them, and that the 
present Party’s task is to lead the workers to a struggle against 
capitalists and imperialists.1® The second class is dealing with 
the various forms of capitalism, the subject being handled in a 
very spirited fashion by a handsome, capable young man.’® A 
third class is dealing with parties in France at the time of the 
Revolution; and a fourth with parties in revolutionary Eng- 
land.?° The next group is dealing with imports and exports of 
the Soviet Union, the wealth of Germany and its causes, the 
wealth and productivity of America and its sources, the causes 
of the end of her prosperity, and the advantages of large co- 
operative businesses in the Soviet Union.?? The Paris Commune, 
February Revolution, October Revolution, history of the class 
struggle, prominent features of capitalism, Chartism in England, 
anti-kulak and anti-religious campaign, nationalism and inter- 
nationalism and the decline of ecclesiastical and feudal systems 
were the subjects of discussion in the next groups visited. The 

18 Journal, XV (23) 1. 

19 Ibid., XV (21) 1. 


20 Ibid., 1 (4) 9. 
21 Jbid., I (11) 4. 
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same or closely related themes were always to the front in other 
social science classes. 

The method was that of rather informal lecture with ques- 
tions, by the teachers and pupils, which became the topic of 
conversation. The unanimity of emphasis on certain subject 
matter is most impressive and shows that in this subject the 
schools are, as according to theory they should be, intimately in 
touch with current problems. Material not relevant to the class 
struggle of the past or present, in the economic, political, religious 
or larger social sense, has little chance of coming to the student’s 
attention. The teaching is generally found in very capable hands, 
but almost invariably gave the observer the impression of a 
political rally. “Marx says” seemed often to be the only proof 
required. The carefully selected material plus a generally enthu- 
siastic, capable, and attractive presentation of it, must usually be 
successful in bringing about a fairly acceptable emotional and 
intellectual attitude on the part of pupils towards communism, 
which is the end desired by the Party in power. In so far as it 
does actually accomplish this end, it is to be considered highly 
effective. This does not mean that it is satisfactory to all con- 
cerned, Parents are heard lamenting that there are no other 
schools to which théy may send their children. These parents are, 
of course, malcontents, and do not wish their children to be thus 
indoctrinated, even though it be the “only true” history and sci- 
ence of society. A mother sighs to think that her boy and girl 
“know nothing of Egyptian and ancient classical history.” “They 
are not educated at all,” she says. Perhaps the children are happy 
to be freed from the burden of ancient history! 

The Soviet teacher of social science, if he be heartily in sym- 
pathy with his government, will admit, doubtless, that material 
is selected on a class bias and for proving a point, but will stoutly 
maintain that, if he does not teach history completely, he comes 
to true conclusions. He will assert also that history is as one- 
sidedly selected and presented in bourgeois lands, but in favor 
of another class, and leads to false conclusions. It may be re- 
marked parenthetically, that the Communist has many blood 
brothers in American legislatures, but not always in sufficient 
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numbers to have their way. And professors and teachers are able 
to strive against their intended official perversion of history,— 
even if not always successfully. In Soviet schools, the professor 
does not so strive; or, if he does, not long. He accepts history 
and teaches it as it is given to him. He does not offer a variant 
interpretation, if he wants to have a book published. A professor 
said to me, in response to a question as to how books were se- 
lected for publication by state publishers: “The manuscript is 
examined from two standpoints, primarily, the scientific and 
the partisan. It is less apt to be rejected on the former, and more 
apt to be refused on the latter grounds.” ?? In social science 
classes, in one of the minor nationalities, it was noted that the 
work was much hindered for lack of books. “Why don’t you 
have books?” I asked. “We did till just recently, when a _politi- 
cal error was discovered. They were withdrawn from use. New 
ones will be ready soon.” The strict Marxian interpretation of 
history and society may be, as is said, the only correct one. If 
so, Soviet Russia has the unique distinction of being the only 
place in which all children are properly instructed; if not so, 
they are doomed to misinstruction, for no one is free to attack 
the fortress and rescue them from error. 

Mopr, the active organization which coordinates many kinds 
of international education and collects money for aid to class 
friends of the proletariat throughout the world, has had a phe- 
nomenal rise in the Soviet Union. In January, 1928, it had grown 
in six years to over 3,600,00c members, representing about 50,000 
nuclei. Its leadership is chiefly by Party men, but over 70 per 
cent of the body were non-Party. Ideally, the organization should 
have a great preponderance of workers and peasants, but this 
situation does not yet obtain. In 1928, something less than 4o 
per cent were workers and less than 20 per cent peasants. 
Women, too, were meagerly represented, making up somewhat 
less than a fourth of the members. Youths make up about 15 
per cent of the membership. All those who have reached sixteen 
years of age may become members, provided they do not be- 
long to the nepman, priestly or other declassed elements in the 
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Soviet Union. Youth and workers, it is asserted, should be first 
in this international work, for they are the ones who will be 
sacrificed in the event a capitalist war breaks out. Member- 
ship grows rapidly as it is a motto that each member must 
enlist another worker in their ranks. 

Mopr exists not only for an international class purpose, it is, 
itself, a great international organization, having nuclei in about 
fifty countries (1928) with a claimed membership of nearly 
nine million. This large membership builds up a very consid- 
erable fund with which to carry on its work. In the six years 
preceding 1928, about 15,000,000 rubles were collected, approxi- 
mately a half being raised beyond Soviet frontiers. Foreign 
branches of Mopr frequently work with great difficulty, in Po- 
land, Italy, Bulgaria, for example, being denied legal existence. 

Soviet members contribute five copecks monthly as dues, if 
they are city workers, and two copecks are paid by peasants. 
But these are not the only sources of funds. Special gifts may 
be made, and are, in great variety. Peasants frequently plant 
certain fields whose produce is definitely set aside for Mopr, it 
is said. Thus the Buriat peasants agreed (1928) to plant 100 
hectares to promote the work of Mopr, and other villages, in 
several parts of the Union, reported to headquarters that they 
would do something similar. “Saturdaying”—working on rest 
days—is another means of filling the Mopr chest. Special cinema 
performances, theatricals, and sale of literature, likewise, are 
sources of revenue. 

Literature serves two main purposes, securing income and 
carrying the message of Mopr to the villages, proletarians of 
the Soviet Union and many parts of the world. Among the re- 
cent titles, published by the Mopr press, which indicate the 
character of its work, are: Conversations about the White Ter- 
ror and Mopr (1927), in an edition of 15,000 copies; How Peas- 
ants Can Assist Mopr (1928), 50,000 copies; Mopr Corner in 
the Club (1927), 10,000; What Is Mopr? (1929), 25,000; Mopr 
in the School (1929), 10,000; The Peasant Woman in the Ranks 
of Mopr (1929), 18,000; Mopr in the Village (1929), 15,000; 
Mass Agitation of Mopr (1926), 8,000; Sacco and Vanzetti 
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(1927), 15,000; First of May in Capitalist Countries (1929), 
50,000; International Youth Day and Mopr (1926), 20,000; 
Mopr and International Red Day (1929), 12,000; The 18th of 
March—Day of Mopr (1929), 20,000; Mopr and the World-Wide 
October (1928), 50,000; Mopr Trains and Instructs (1928), 
50,000; Mopr Evenings, being suggestions for entertainments 
with international themes (1928), 8,000; In Present-Day Po- 
land (1927), 15,000; and a series of pamphlets dealing chiefly 
with economics, the proletarian, peasant, Party and interna- 
tional situation in many countries, such as Japan, Turkey, 
Poland, Korea, Rumania, Mexico, Hungary, Afghanistan, Per- 
sia and Argentine, published chiefly, in 1929, in editions of 
from ten to twenty thousand. These, of course, are but a few 
examples. Other presses, too, put out a great number of titles 
on the international class struggle, a number of which were 
noted in connection with the work and education of Pioneer 
and Komsomol organizations. The International of Youth is 
a monthly organ published by the Central Committee of the 
Komsomols. In this connection may also be mentioned four in- 
teresting pamphlets, published by the “Young Guard,” “State 
Publishers” and “New Moscow,” The International Children’s 
Communist Movement (1927); How Communists Struggle in 
the Lands of Capital (1928); Youth of the Eastern Colonies 
(1926); and Children of Laborers in Capitalistic Galleys (1925). 

The purpose of Mopr is educational as well as relief service. 
Displays of nationalistic chauvinism, it constantly emphasizes, 
are incompatible with class internationalism. All must work 
actively to break down national barriers and create equality 
among all national and racial groups with mutual respect for 
each other. For true success to be attained in its cultural work, 
it declares, it is necessary to seek culture, not as an end in 
itself, but as a means to the realization of the class struggle 
for socialism. 

As noted above, many booklets are published especially for 
the villagers. But, it is observed, that people “know little about 
Mopr literature for the village.” Therefore, it is the duty of 
members, and especially those who have to do with Reading 
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Huts to see that this is constantly kept before the peasant; and 
that he be able to buy it readily through Mopr nuclei. The Way 
of Mopr, a guide for Mopr activists, “should be in every read- 
ing hut, library and red corner” and each activist should try 
constantly to get subscribers. The international cause is linked 
up with the success of collectivization of village economy, and, 
for that reason, Mopr members in the villages must lead in col- 
lectivization. Working together on large farms, the peasants can 
be better trained to think of international problems than when 
widely scattered and working independently. By this means, it 
is hoped, the peasant may come up out of his “deaf” village 
into world society; or, rather, that the village itself may be- 
come international in its connections and interests. This, of 
course, is thus far largely a dream. It has been noted that peas- 
ants are still a small part of the membership of Mopr; and those 
who are members, or interested in it, are a still smaller per- 
centage of the whole body of peasantry. Whether, through col- 
lectivization, the great transformation may be attained or not, 
cannot now be determined. 

The number of women in Mopr is also small; it is the peas- 
ant woman, especially, who lags behind; therefore, efforts have 
recently been made to enlist them. “Peasant women! All of 
you, join the ranks of Mopr!” is the slogan. Has not woman 
in the Soviet Union been freed by the October Revolution? 
Does she not take part in village affairs; is she not now often 
elected to the Soviets; and is she not called on to become liter- 
ate, to know public affairs and to serve as a “delegate”? Surely, 
then, women should enlist in an organization which aims to 
assist those who struggle for the same end elsewhere. In for- 
eign lands, she is told, the fate of working women is especially 
hard, she is more oppressed by capitalists than are male workers. 
Her low wages in Poland, Germany and elsewhere are pointed 
out; the lack of nurseries for her children is stressed, as well 
as failure to provide insurance, vacations, and special assistance 
at the birth of her children; and when she has reached forty, 
her vitality gone, she finds herself “thrown into the street.” 
Peasant women and men are ruined in Germany, France, 
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America and especially in Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Italy. “Under the scorching rays of the sun, the peasant woman, 
with her husband, son and brother, works from morning till 
night in the proprietor’s fields and spends sleepless nights in 
sad contemplation of her hungry children.” She is told of 
the struggle these foreign class comrades are already waging. 
Will she not help them? China, India, Bulgaria, Poland, Italy, 
Jugoslavia, Algeria,—from all of them come cries for help, and 
from Bessarabia too, which should be a part of “our Union,” 
the Communists say. There, it would seem, conditions were 
so bad that “women went into the attack against strong de- 
tachments of the Rumanian government with scythes, pitch- 
forks and axes. Girls ran into the lead shower of machine guns 
and fell as if cut down.” ?? Religion, which is rampant under 
capitalism, the special literature tells her, is constantly prom- 
ising the poor women “a heavenly peace” in the hereafter. 
But now, on every side, there is destruction, wrought by capi- 
talists and white terrorists. In 1928 alone, 146,584 were slain, 
and 67,709 wounded, in capitalist countries. In China, 138,143 
were killed by the military. “Dead Communists in Canton were 
carried out in truck loads; and women were even executed 
for shingling their hair.” 

Such are a few of the sad details, culled from the world 
drama, which, it is hoped, will cause the Soviet peasant women 
to set out on a crusade of assistance and propaganda, to rescue 
peasant women from their enslavement to bourgeois land-own- 
ing masters and from “slavery to their husbands” as well. Any 
one recognizes certain elements of truth in this literature; and 
one also fails to find many other elements of truth. But the 
Soviet peasant women, having one kind of literature only, and 
being otherwise uninformed, must perforce have only a men- 
tal picture of the degradation, privation and enslavement of 
women elsewhere in the world. 

Not only peasant women, but every class is to be impressed 
by the recital of terrible conditions and led to join Mopr. “Tens 
of thousands of our Chinese comrades,” says one appeal, “per- 


23 Tarakanova: Peasant Woman in the Ranks of Mopr, p. 10. 
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ish under bayonets, in the noose, with pins run under their 
nails, their eyes pricked out,” and yet “die with the call: ‘Long 
live the victory of Communism’ on their lips.” “Italian prisons 
are dirty and swarm with insects. Political prisoners are hung up 
by the arms, are beaten until blood streams and then salt com- 
presses are put on their wounds...” “Such facts are not 
unique. They are communicated from many countries. Every- 
where the bourgeoisie does all possible to mutilate its victim, to 
force necessary statements out of him, to bribe and delude, to 
make the most unsteady of them its spy and to torture to death 
honest faithful revolutionaries.” “Should we help our brothers 
beyond the border? Only an absolutely conscienceless man or 
an out-and-out foe of the Revolution can refuse to respond to 
the call of Mopr, to help the victims of White Terror. ... We 
must know that we have one common enemy,—the bourgeoisie 
of all countries... .”24 In these emotional calls to a crusade, 
there are all the exaggerations of certain facts and the suppres- 
sion of others, that marked the efforts at an hysterical mobiliza- 
tion of mind in the days of the recent war. 

After sixteen, one may join Mopr proper; before that, school 
youth may enter “circles” called the “Young Friends of Mopr.” 
In fact, an assiduous effort is made to draw them into such 
circles. In this work, Komsomols and Pioneers lead, but it is 
desired that all children become members. In general, the work 
is directed by the Pioneer brigade council. Each “circle” of the 
Young Friends of Mopr is supposed to have not more than 
twenty or twenty-five members; where many students are will- 
ing to join, numerous circles are created, the intention being 
to keep children of the same age groups together. Each circle 
has a bureau of from three to five elected members, serving half 
the school year, whose duty it is to guide its work; but a com- 
mon bureau, elected jointly by the several circles, is advised 
when circles are numerous. As adult Mopr cells are impressed 
with the need of making regular reports of their activities to 
headquarters, so the circles report their achievements to the 
school and parents, and are urged to utilize the wall gazettes 


24 Krovitzky: What Is Mopr? pp. 17, 18, 21, 22. 
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to popularize their work. If a Mopr nucleus exists at a school. 
the circles are to be connected with it; if not, they are con- 
nected with the nearest one outside, with which the Pioneer 
brigade is associated. Mopr circles are intimately related to the 
other school organizations, striving (1) to make all children 
acquainted with the international class struggle and (2) to 
establish connection between themselves and political prisoners 
or their families (outside the Union, of course). If one reminds 
them that the Union, too, has many political prisoners and 
exiles, sent away to labor in remote places, and asks if they aid 
them, too, they reply that the suffering of these is not their 
concern. “They are our class enemies and would overthrow our 
dictatorship.” 

Special study of revolutionary movements in certain countries 
is recommended, for which some of the books mentioned ?° 
are particularly useful. The organization of Mopr corners, Red 
corners, campaigns on the 18th of March and May First, cor- 
respondence with foreign groups, special international enter- 
tainments, collection of funds on special occasions, organization 
of special groups in which the Way of Mopr and the Pioneers’ 
Truth are read aloud, and the organization of meetings of par- 
ents are some of the forms which their work assumes. Mopr 
circles are especially interested in current events that have a 
class significance: such as the revolution in China, the unrest 
in India, unemployment in America and the execution of Sacco 
and Vanzetti. Topics of special interest are treated in discus- 
sions, lectures being incapable of stimulating a habit of collec- 
tive activity; cartoons, taken from current newspapers, which 
give a proper Communist interpretation of foreign events, are 
especially recommended as a starting point for such discussions. 
The “Radio without an apparatus,” or the “Living Radio,” has 
recently been suggested as an efficient means of broadcasting 
current events in popular fashion so that all the school may 
hear. Another method that has been recommended, but which 
does not seem to be widely used, is to select several children 
to act as “ambassadors” to the various foreign countries, whose 
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business it shall be to report on conditions there. These sev- 
eral methods are especially preferred since they stress the neces- 
sary characteristic habits of the “new man”: activism and col- 
lectivism, with freedom for individual ability. 

After visiting many schools of different types, it is the ob- 
server’s impression that the work of Mopr circles or societies 
occupies a large place in them. In looking through some of the 
pamphlet literature, however, one frequently finds the “self- 
critic” asserting that their work has “scarcely begun.” It is a 
relative matter, of course; and, considering what the circles 
may be able to do in the future, it is surely true that their at- 
tainments up to the present may be considered “slight,” espe- 
cially by one who hopes to spur the spirit of youth to greater 
heights. However good, mediocre or bad it may be regarded off- 
cially, it is certain that many children assert they are members 
of Mopr circles and give personal demonstration of their active 
interest in foreign class affairs, even though their actual ac- 
complishments may be disappointing to their leaders. Thirty, 
forty and fifty per cent membership in Mopr was quite com- 
monly claimed by managers or Pioneer leaders, in schools 
visited; and some claimed as much as go and 100 per cent en- 
rollment. Whether all contribute the “international copeck” 
is another question; but the attainment of the “new mind,” 
the international class consciousness which is the objective of 
greater consequence, is certainly often, probably generally, 
reached. 

The literature mentioned above, and the general character of 
all literature that comes into youthful and adult hands, is in- 
deed such as to contribute to international class education. Life 
around them may give evidence of persistent racial and national 
jealousies, but literature generally hides them, or holds them 
up for criticism and ridicule. It is the class character of litera- 
ture,—books, periodicals and newspapers,—radio, movies and 
stage, which influences youth when not in school, that makes 
any other than a class-conscious mind an ever rarer and rarer 
possibility. Among the older generation, among the “former 
people,” they are more numerous, naturally. They had a “mind” 
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of some definite sort before they were subjected to the influ- 
ences that are designed to create the new one. But the children 
are like wax, upon which anything may be written. 

On banners, red and white, in school rooms all over the 
Union, one finds the central ideas which are to impress all, 
regardless of whether they claim membership in Mopr or go 
to the trouble of reading its literature: “Down with Fascist 
children’s organizations”; “Hail to the world-wide Pioneer or- 
ganization”; “Down with bourgeois education”; “Down with 
imperialist war”; “All for protection of the U. S. S. R.”; “Hail 
to the world-wide October Revolution”; “The Red army is the 
protector of all workers”; “We do not want war, but we are 
ready to give aid to fighting revolutionaries”; “and “Hail to the 
prisoners of capitalism throughout the world” are the mottoes 
stressed in the schools at X——, during the International Chil- 
dren’s Week, 1930. Here is a very young group. The mottoes 
are not allowed to escape the attention of any one. The teacher 
reads them and the children pronounce them enthusiastically 
after her. 

Leadership of Komsomols and Pioneers, in international edu- 
cation, is much stressed. Stalin, replying to a question, as- 
serted: “The present international and internal situation of the 
Soviet Union makes it incumbent upon the Union of Young 
Communists to support the revolutionary movement of the 
oppressed classes of all countries, both by word and deed, and 
also to support the struggle of the proletariat of the Soviet 
Union to upbuild socialism and to ensure the freedom and in- 
dependence of the proletarian state.” ?* Mopr would be with- 
out leaders in the schools, if it were not for these politically 
organized children who look forward to the time when they 
will take the places of Party men. 

Their special literature does not allow them to forget their 
international class relations. Numerous conventions are held, 
which are attended by children delegates from abroad as well 
as from all parts of the Union.?? Great stress is laid on the idea 
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that, in other lands, the Pioneer and Komsomol are not free. 
In a little pamphlet for The Village Pioneer, a picture shows 
nine policemen standing behind a house waiting to surprise a 
single Pioneer who is coming around the corner. Beneath, the 
story runs: “Only in a sixth part of the world do youth live 
free. That we must keep firmly in mind. We gather freely, 
but in such a country as Bulgaria, whose language is similar 
to our Russian tongue, for one attempt to hold a meeting, 
there is severe punishment and, not infrequently, a long term 
in prison.” 

In 1929 and 1930, great emphasis is being laid on preparation 
for war, on International Youth Day. “This year,” says Die 
Trompete, a magazine for young children and Pioneers, “when 
the danger of a new World War and, still more, an attack by 
capitalist nations on the Soviet Union is most threatening, pro- 
letarian youth abroad are marching with slogans: ‘War against 
imperialist war’; ‘Defend the Soviet Union.” ?8 “Today the 
capitalists are preparing a new blood bath. In all lands they 
are arming for a new war.” “We must remember that, in 1914, 
they and their helpers, the Social Democrats, cried: ‘This is 
the last war. After this war, there will be no more.” ?® Pro- 
letarian children must carry out the resolutions of the world 
congress: “Make. firm the alliance with proletarian children in 
capitalist lands.” 8° Many children’s celebrations and demonstra- 
tions are held against imperialistic war. At the same time, 
Pioneers are urged to be active in building the Zeppelin, 
“Pravda,” for in such things the Soviet Union must not be be- 
hind the capitalist states.” 31 

Not only the imminence of war but the terrible inhumanity 
of foreign, capitalist proprietors and managers toward children 
workers, the police attacks on workers, the refusal of the Ger- 
mans to allow twenty-two Soviet Pioneers to attend the World 
Congress, because they were afraid of them, are stressed, to 
impress the notion that proletarian youth are united by a class 

28 August, 1930, p. 9. 

29 Ibid., p. 7. 
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interest which traverses all national boundaries.3? Then their 
eyes are turned to the grandeur of the new industrial develop- 
ment of the Soviet Union: the automobile factory in Nizhni- 
novgorod,** and others; and the “great freedom” in the Union, 
which all must unite to protect. They are told that only a 
Soviet régime in Germany can free her from debt obligations, 
as it is the only hope of freedom to workers and their children 
in all parts of the world. 

“How can foreign Pioneers become truly acquainted with 
the great work of their comrades in the Soviet Union, when 
every effort is made to keep them ignorant or feed them with 
lies?” It is necessary for them to strengthen their bonds by 
correspondence. This, at first, was unorganized and casual. In 
1926, the connection abroad came under the direction of the 
Foreign Department of the Central Bureau of Young Pioneers 
in Moscow. By this means even remote, provincial Pioneer 
brigades were able to find correspondents. Many requests for 
correspondents are received from abroad, too, it is said. Such 
relations are maintained with several countries, among them 
Denmark, Austria, Holland, Germany, England, France, Nor- 
way, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Poland, Finland and Pales- 
tine, but the number of letters exchanged seems to be quite 
small, up to date. Correspondence with America, it is said, 
is quite unsatisfactory. The sending of gifts such as flags, slo- 
gans, and so forth, is encouraged; as also some funds for needy 
children in various parts of the world. 

But, if there has been some success with international edu- 
cation and codperation, all does not go smoothly. There is not 
perfect unity among the comrades who do have power in their 
own lands. Old roots are struck deep and do not readily yield. 
“Sometimes,” it is said, “Pioneer squads, allured by their work 
in establishing relations with foreign Pioneers, do not notice 
the intolerable events that take place in their own brigades, 
e. g. the beating of a Jewish boy, expulsion of a Pioneer merely 
because he is an undesirable Armenian or constantly teasing 


32 Thid., Aug., 1930, No. 15-16, p. 16; Sept., 1930, No. 17-18, pp. 16, 19. 
38 Ibid., Sept., 1930, No. 17-18, pp. 13 ff. 
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children of some national minority which causes them to leave 
school.” Often one sees evidence that though the new ideology 
is fixed in the minds of children, certain habits crop out which 
seem to have been sucked in with their mother’s milk. 


3 


Considering the dogmatic character of Lenin’s definition of 
the one “real internationalism” and the fidelity with which the 
Communist régime has adhered to it, it is not to be wondered 
at that, in proportion as Western governments have come to a 
realization of its significance, they have been inclined to stand 
apart from it. Internationalism that is as broad as the gospel 
of universal brotherhood and preaches universal peace is suff- 
ciently revolutionary to frighten the vast majority of ardent 
Western nationalists. What could be the effect of a doctrine 
of class internationalism, to be attained through class war and 
for class benefit? Frightening to capitalists, certainly; equally 
disquieting to workers whose knowledge of and belief in God, 
though possibly slender, is yet infinitely greater than their com- 
prehension of Marx and Engels; incomprehensible and repul- 
sive doubtless to many, in lands where family, racial and na- 
tional ties have been strong, and among whom a more fairly 
distributed economic comfort, plus the unifying effect of com- 
mon schools for rich and poor, and a somewhat vaguely held 
political philosophy that one man is as good as another, have 
all conspired to keep notions of class division out of mind; 
intellectually objectionable to those who, knowing full well the 
inequalities between rich and poor, are nevertheless of the opin- 
ion that equalization should, and can be brought about by less 
violent and more permanent means, entailing less suffering on 
all; and morally despicable to those who are convinced, whether 
by religious faith or rational process, that destruction of human 
personality is even worse than inequalities of material com- 
fort, which are, after all, often due in some measure to individ- 
ual intelligence and effort. Besides these classes, who form the 
great majority in the Western world, there is, of course, another 
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smaller one which accepts the Marxist-Leninist conception, be- 
lieves it should be adopted, and are ready to force its applica- 
tion as soon as they gain the opportunity. 

Notwithstanding the number of groups in the Western world 
that are opposed to class internationalism on one ground or 
another, there was at first a considerable tendency to ignore it, 
to be indifferent to it, to ridicule and lampoon it, rather than to 
unite in a struggle against it. While this was not universally 
true, the more tolerant of its critics were inclined to say that, 
‘though it is not for us, it may be well enough for the Russians 
and their oppressed nationals, if they wish to wage class war 
and lower their national barriers.’ This rather reluctant toler- 
ance on the part of many was, no doubt, induced by the belief 
that was all but universal, that the whole experiment would 
soon fall flat. But stability and success are the best of chal- 
lengers. What was a theory, becomes a live fact, a power in the 
world, that cannot be looked upon indifferently or ignored, 
even though it seems “ridiculous” and a “perversion of nature.” 

Although a variety of reasons are advanced to explain cool, 
luke-warm or hostile attitudes that have characterized Western 
nations in their dealing with, or non-recognition of, Soviet 
Russia, it seems it is the international character of the Party 
and its program that is the most persistent and unchanging 
ground of opposition. That it is a dictatorship, cannot appeal 
to many as a valid reason for non-recognition or criticism. 
Democratic governments deal with dictatorships in several in- 
stances. Debts cannot be an insuperable barrier, for they can be 
discussed and agreeably adjusted and doubtless would have been 
before now, if there were not other reasons. Desire of capi- 
talists to get a slice of Russia’s resources, a reason to which 
Soviet Communists are inclined to attach great weight, and 
for accepting which there is certainly some ground, does not 
seem, however, to bear all the stress they would put upon it. 
Conscription of labor, opposition to the patriarchal family, 
“liquidation of kulaks,” collectivization of farming, the anti- 
religious program in education and so on, though they have 
occupied much space in the press, being variously over and 
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underestimated, do not appear to have caused widespread or 
concerted opposition to the Soviet Union, in so far as they are 
merely domestic policy and practice. But when any or a com- 
bination of these revolutionary policies are seen in connection 
with the international program of class warfare and as a part 
of the program of an international Party which is committed 
to overthrow capitalistic and nationalistic governments in all 
parts of the world, opposition at once stiffens and open talk of 
concerted defense against it is heard. Attack always stiffens 
opposition. ‘Don’t strike too often,’ reasoned the ancient Spar- 
tans, ‘lest it stiffen their discipline and fighting power against 
us.” When the allied forces carried their attack into Russia in 
1918, they did the Communists great service. In Kazan, which 
was soon to be besieged by the Czechs, I felt the stiffening for 
resistance, the increasing cohesion of divergent forces, that up 
to then were hostile to the Soviets, when news spread that al- 
lied forces had landed at Archangel. 

For some little time now, the temper of opposition in France, 
England, Germany and the United States seems to be harden- 
ing—not because Communist, international, class propa- 
ganda is preached more strongly or enthusiastically than for 
the past twelve years (some say it is preached much less), but 
because their internationalism, coupled with other policies, has 
become real fact, bringing the Soviet government into compe- 
tition with others. A “statesman” publishes his ideas about 
Der Unvermeidliche Krieg zwischen der Sowjet-Union und den 
Westmachten: Die Vernichtung des Bolshevismus durch das 
geeinigte Europa; ** a plan for a “United States of Europe,” 
which gains some support, is critically regarded by Soviet 
papers as a plan to circumvent the Communists’ successes, 
despite the fact that the Union has been invited to partici- 
pate; an American editor begins to speak of the need of Ameri- 
cans’ recognizing that theirs is a citizenship in a larger world, 
that they have a concern in the “affairs of China, India and 
Russia, where live half the world’s population,” and that these 
affairs are “more than curious exhibitions of Asiatic custom, 
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conduct and psychology”; *® a Senator, apparently wrought up, 
if reported accurately by the correspondents, believes a war 
must be fought to free white slaves as we once fought to liber- 
ate black ones; and a Congressman urges sending agents across 
Soviet boundaries to investigate labor conditions. Stability, 
growth, success, are indeed challenging, when they begin to 
collide with the economic structure of one’s neighbors. 

Of fundamental importance in her international relations is 
the Party’s program of world-wide revolution—not when it 
exists simply as a published theory, but when it is the accepted 
notion of millions and backed by economic power. The Soviet 
Government has passed through several stages. At first, an 
immediate world-wide revolutionary conflagration was ex- 
pected to follow. The Revolution could not succeed in one 
country alone, it was often said. Soon capitalism began to 
stabilize itself, however, and the question became important 
as to whether there could be successful socialistic construction 
in one country. As revolution was nowhere visible, the only 
alternative to acknowledgment of defeat was to adopt the the- 
ory that socialistic construction in one country alone is pos- 
sible. Stalin, with unswerving realism, has stressed this view, 
saying: “This is not only possible, but necessary and inevi- 
table.” 86 “In the absence of such a possibility there can be no 
outlook for socialist construction, no faith in the upbuilding of 
socialism.” 87 Zinoviev, opposing Stalin, and declaring social- 
ism was impossible in one country alone, came to be regarded 
as an apostle of defeatism, and “without faith.” But, if co- 
existence of capitalist and socialist economies is temporarily 
possible, it is that and nothing more, according to Lenin and 
Stalin both. Lenin declared: “Ultimately one or the other must 
conquer”; and Stalin has been nothing if not ardent in his 
support of Lenin’s views. Lenin continued to explain that many 
“terrible clashes between the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois 
states must inevitably occur ... that the proletariat, as a rul- 
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ing class, if it wants to rule and to make its rule effective, 
must manifest its power to rule through a military organization 
as well as in other ways.” 38 

Stalin and Lenin speak for a firmly disciplined Party. They 
are not expressing merely personal views. In speaking for the 
Party, they speak for the Soviet government, which is manipu- 
lated by Party power. Stalin, secretary of the Party, can dis- 
miss the prime minister, or what amounts to the same, and 
make one of his own choice; but more important is the fact 
that Stalin could remove him from the important and powerful 
Polit-Bureau. The Party is the real government, unquestion- 
ably. The Soviets are training schools for self-government, 
handled carefully and watched jealously by the staff of teachers. 

The Red Army is another, and one of the most important, 
training schools of communism. The Party has a firm control 
of the army, industry, agriculture, education, and of the Soviets 
themselves,—of all that feeds men mentally and physically and 
equips them to wage a crusade. 

“You are the vanguard of the mighty host that fights for 
socialism,” said Kaganovitch recently to an assembly of Pio- 
neers, Komsomols and Party men; “... You are the future 
conquerors of capitalism—you will be masters of the whole 
world.” This is not the rhetoric of a public speaker who is led 
by the enthusiasm of the moment into unwarranted exaggera- 
tion. It is the same doctrine that one may find throughout 
Party publications and that is met with constantly in the ranks 
of the “organized,” from Pioneer to Party member, and finds 
acceptance, to some extent, among those whom they labor to 
influence. It is powerfully effective. It gives a people a sense 
of importance, a glimpse of destiny. Couple the doctrine with 
the universally known interest of the Party in the revolutionary 
situations in China, India and elsewhere, and attempts to en- 
courage it; recall that, when France entered the Ruhr in 1923, 
the event was eagerly hailed eas likely to create maladjustment, 
favorable to the outbreak of revolution, and that plans were 
made to man the German industries as soon as Communism 
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succeeded in gaining control; remember that, in 1927, at the 
October Celebration, it was publicly suggested that the Red 
Army would have an important réle to play in future exten- 
sions of proletarian power in foreign lands; recall the enthu- 
siastic approval of the embarrassing general strike and the 
generous assistance to the strikers, a sjtuation which led to 
severance of relations with England; and when one sees that, 
by training, all citizens are being taught, as fully as may be, 
to look forward to, and prepare themselves for, these dis- 
turbances among their neighbors, and are urged to give aid in 
promoting them by every possible means, one understands the 
fundamental reason for the fears that pervade the Western 
capitalist world. 

To all these has been added, in the past few years, the “eco- 
nomic menace” in lumber, wheat, coal, manganese, and so on, 
which has been variously estimated. Such a circumstance had 
not been foreseen. This may be easily exaggerated just now, 
and for the next few years, but it is certainly true that in 
the war to death with capitalism the importance of economic 
weapons will not be minimized. In view of the world-wide 
scope of its vision, its avowed intention to bring about the de- 
struction of capitalist governments, and its gradual emergence 
from a position of weakness to one of economic strength, some 
profess to see in Soviet Russia the beginning of a new imperial- 
ism, more grandiose in its aspirations than any heretofore 
launched by any people in the world. 

The Soviet Union is one which is designed to be easily 
expanded. The symbolism of the red star, the five logs of the 
Pioneer’s campfire, and so on, represent the five continents. 
However far off this objective may be, it is generally found to 
have taken a profound hold upon the minds of those youth 
who have decided to devote their lives to the realization of 
world-wide Communism. All evidence of its Russian origin is 
removed so far as the name is concerned. The Revolution 
began in Russia proper, but in a few years drew to the Union 
many other little national states, previously oppressed. More 
are expected to follow. The Red Army regards itself as the 
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defender of labor throughout the world, not merely in its im- 
mediate locality. The Party, Komsomols and Pioneers have 
branches all over the world. A short time ago the German 
Communists polled twice as many votes as there were Commu- 
nists in Russia. France had a million and Poland missed that 
mark by about 200,000. Today, the figures are even more com- 
manding. 

Trotsky declared, on one occasion, “no domestic policy can 
of itself deliver us from the economic, political, and military 
danger of the capitalist encirclement.” °® This is a point upon 
which the Communists are agreed and which they do not allow 
citizens of the Union to forget. There is also carried on “an 
all-sided preparation . . . for the event of war,” which Trotsky 
urged. The advent of war is not evil to contemplate, from the 
standpoint of the Communist, for “socialist revolutions will 
develop without new wars; but new wars will inevitably lead 
to socialist revolutions,” as Trotsky stated it. It is not forgot- 
ten that the world-wide clash of capitalist countries, in 1914, 
preceded the success of the Communist Revolution. 

Just at the present moment, however, the struggle for peace 
is being stressed. Russia needs peace above all else; but war 
between others has its favorable aspects. Trotsky himself 
stressed it, saying: “We must consistently, systematically, and 
stubbornly wage the struggle for peace. We must postpone the 
war, buy ourselves off from the war threat.” But, “... at 
the same time,” he said, “we must get ready for war imme- 
diately ...”4° To this he added this interesting statement: 
“..,. our first duty is to put an end to all disintegrating in- 
tellectual and political gossip and speculation as to whether 
there exists any close danger of war.” That is, no influence is 
to be allowed to break down the war psychology which is be- 
ing built up by the Party propaganda. This is the view and the 
practice of the Union today. 

The Soviet commissioners have made several essays, during 
the past few years, that appear to indicate a desire to “wage 
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the struggle for peace.” They have proposed partial disarma- 
ment and complete disarmament, but their proposals have been 
looked upon coldly, not by militarists alone but by men of 
peace who are looking and working toward international un- 
derstanding. So slight has been the response of capitalist na- 
tions, however, that M. Litvinov, in a review of “The Interna- 
tional Situation of the Soviet Union,” published in Moscow last 
year, referred whimsically to the impossibility of measuring up 
to the feats of his colleagues in other departments, since he 
could not lay before them a Five-Year Plan for Peace. In the 
same, he again stressed the “encirclement” of Soviet Russia 
by her enemies. “It is not to be expected that the enmity which 
is cherished for our country will considerably diminish or com- 
pletely disappear.” Nevertheless, he says, “we shall steadily 
carry forward the politics of peace...” So numerous and so 
pointed have been the pronouncements in favor of peace, and 
so cool their reception, that some have been inclined to regard 
the Soviet Union as standing alone in a sincere, honest effort 
to limit armament. Barbusse sees her continually holding forth 
the olive branch.*! As one reads the documents they are cer- 
tainly challenging.*? 

What is the reason, then, that these proposals which have had 
a fair amount of publicity throughout the world have not been 
responded to favorably by a more general audience? Why was 
there no popular clamor on the part of all classes of people op- 
posed to war, that their governments take the Soviet’s propo- 
sitions seriously? First and foremost, it was declared and widely 
published that the idea of disarmament was a fantasy; that it 
was well enough, perhaps, for a country, poor and broken as the 
Union was, to make such a proposal, but it could not be seri- 
ously treated by others. Then, too, it is constantly kept in mind, 
and not without a show of reason, that while the Soviet Union 
boldly holds forth the olive branch in one hand, with reference 
to the curtailment of imperialistic war, she offers, in the other, 
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world-wide class warfare which is sponsored by the Party which 
is her real governor. It is recalled that the Party is international 
in its organization and design; that its members recognize the 
duty of obedience to commands of higher authorities; that the 
extension of its dictatorship means civil warfare in every land. 
While some prefer war of this kind and others prefer that, there 
is an ever increasing body of world citizens who wage a strug- 
gle against both, that is, in countries where there is sufficient 
freedom to tolerate such agitation. Then, too, there are skeptics 
who cannot become enthusiastic about the notion of the Com- 
munists that, if their dictatorship were established over the 
whole world, there would be no clashes such as mar our pres- 
ent society. The class war and nationalistic sentiment, continue 
today within the Soviet Union. After a generation, one may 
judge more accurately what can be done with them. And again, 
some one asks: “After old class lines are obliterated, will not 
new ones be created? Will not the new ruling oligarchy be 
characterized, sometimes, by avarice and lust for power? Will 
not lust for power, or burning zeal for an ideal, cause them 
sometimes to sacrifice all who stand in their way? Will the in- 
dividual peasant or proletarian be better or worse off for having 
sacrificed himself in this world-wide class war to end all war? 
If he be intelligent, and if he live to talk of it, may he not*be 
as disillusioned as were those who set out, a few years ago, with 
faith in the slogan: ‘The War to End War’?” 

The skeptic says: “If their power were really in the hands 
of the whole body of workers and peasants, and if it were 
democratically exercised and maintained, one might more con- 
fidently expect there would be no militaristic tendency. Com- 
mon men are not bent upon heroic struggles and crusades. 
But ignorant men and women will fight for any who are 
clever enough to tell them what to fight for. But this condition, 
power in the hands of all workers and all peasants, does not 
obtain. Peasants and workers are favored by the government, 
it is true; it is for them as against the bourgeoisie but not, 
strictly speaking, of them.” The “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat” is only a phrase. Real dictatorship is in carefully selected 
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and disciplined hands of the Party. What would happen if 
there could suddenly be brought about that “arming of the 
whole people” that Lenin talked about? The Communist Party 
knows. A Party that has maintained, and still can maintain its 
rule only by despotic methods is not to be lightly entrusted 
with the grave task of bringing peace to the world, even 
though the present managers are making a sad spectacle of it. 
Force has not brought peace to the Union in any real or com- 
plete sense any more than force has brought it to the lands 
of Western Europe. 

While the Soviet government has made proposals of physical 
disarmament,—even complete disarmament—it has never 
avowed, or advocated, mental disarmament. While offering 
physical disarmament, its efforts have been assiduous in culti- 
vating a contempt for foreign countries—i.e., for their bourgeois 
governments and classes—and no education for peace is toler- 
ated in public or in the schools. Cessation of vicious propaganda 
against her capitalist neighbors has never been proposed by the 
Communist government of the Soviet Union. Instead, the mind 
is prepared constantly for war—class war. Without mental dis- 
armament, all talk of other kinds, and even reduction here and 
there, is of little importance. The Communists of the Soviet 
Union do not expect war to be ended by such proposals. They 
know only one end of war and that is not to come, until the 
classless state is attained. Any one who advocates a doctrine 
of peace among all men, is not, according to their definition, 
a true Communist. 

Reference was made above to Trotsky’s assertion that a 
stop should be put to all talk of “speculation as to whether 
there exists any close danger of war.” Such speculation has cer- 
tainly been restrained by Stalin’s Party as well, while positive 
propaganda regarding the imminence of war has issued in a 
steady stream. Most people in the Union have come to believe 
it. They have the mind-set of a besieged people. When one en- 
ters the Union today, he begins to sense that he is in a be- 
leaguered land. There is a tenseness and excitement, not pro- 
duced wholly by the nervous strain of the Five-Year Plan and 
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the hard conditions of living, though these contribute to it. 
There is a feature of work today not unlike compulsory mili- 
tary service. There is a restriction of news, such as one expects 
only in time of war, and which reasonable men do not like even 
then. There is much foreign news, certainly, but that is se- 
lected with a purpose and given the only true Marxian inter- 
pretation. Citizens of the Union know nothing of the outside 
world, except this partisan story, and what they may be able 
to get from chance visitors who cross their path, or perhaps 
from occasional letters. War psychosis affects not only the 
Communist who believes war is inevitable, as has been ex- 
plained by Marx and Lenin, but also those who are only re- 
motely acquainted with these doctrines. The Communist 
“knows” that war will give a chance for rapid spread of revo- 
lution, and so may look forward to it with anticipation— 
especially a war between two capitalist nations. Others look 
forward hopefully; but for another reason. I observed that 
many who asked me about “the imminent war,” even anxiously 
looked forward to it as the beginning of their own deliverance. 
It was impossible for them to believe me, when I assured them 
that I, personally, did not know of any war plot against the 
Union. 

Even the foreigner who lives there, month in and month out, 
and depends wholly upon the Party information services, comes 
insensibly to share somewhat in the war psychology. The papers 
are filled with headlines: “Capitalists prepare war against the 
Soviet Union”; “Poland on the Anti-Soviet Front”; “The Revo- 
lutionary March of Millions” and so on; all of which are fol- 
lowed by thorough-going explanations of the necessity, the 
inevitability of the conflict and usually with cartoons calculated 
to create anything but friendly relations with other nations. 
One of V. Ganf’s cartoons shows the tanks of the allied ene- 
mies, whose identity is not difficult to ascertain, approaching 
under the sign of the cross; in front of it, the laboring men and 
women of the Union are reaching down to pick up their rifles. 

After seven months’ continuous reading of this, and after 
several days in which Polish hostility had been greatly stressed, 
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I was aroused about four o’clock one morning by shouts of the 
zealous news vendor in Samarkand, who was crying an extra. 
It was, I recalled, the first time I had heard—“Extra!” shouted, 
in that part of the world. Then, too, there seemed to be an 
unusual commotion and excited conversation of pedestrians 
who passed my window. I could not catch their words. What 
could it be? The noise increased. I began to think of the recent 
“news.” Perhaps, it had come true; perhaps the articles had 
not been “inspired” or “selected” after all. Perhaps war had 
broken out between Poland and the Soviet Union. At that 
thought, I rose, dressed hurriedly and went out into the dim 
streets. “What’s the excitement about?” I asked the first citi- 
zen. “Mayakovsky has committed suicide,” he replied. I was re- 
lieved and surprised. 

The Pravda Vostoka and the Pravda that came from the capi- 
tal, some five days later, told all about it. They were sub- 
sequently lost. It did not matter. The making of new minds 
was going on just the same. A few weeks later, at the celebra- 
tion of the First of May, I bought for a copeck Voroshilov’s 
little pamphlet, Will There Be War?, which was published in 
an edition of 3,000,000 copies. In its twenty-eight pages the holi- 
day-making world was told: “Capitalists prepare for war; they 
prepare for war against the Soviet Union; let us strengthen the 
defense of the Soviet Union.” It began with the words of the 
hero of the Revolution, Lenin: 


“Imperialism risked the fate of European culture on a single card; 
after that war, if there does not occur a series of successful revolu- 
tions, there will follow other such wars,—the fairy tale about the 
‘last war’ is an empty and dangerous myth.” 


The series of revolutions have not yet come to pass, but 
they are not far distant, say the Communists. Without them, 
capitalistic, imperialistic wars are inevitable; and these prepare 
the way for successful revolutions. If nine years of peace have 
passed since the war with Poland and the destruction of 
Wrangel, none should be deceived by it. All should zealously 
prepare, in this time of peace, for the protection of the Soviet 
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Union. “An oppressed class which does not aspire to learn to 
use arms, to possess arms, deserves to be treated as slaves. We 
cannot forget, without transforming ourselves into pacifists 
and opportunists, that we live in a class society and from it 
there is not, and cannot be, any escape except through class 
struggle and deposition of the ruling class.” 

This is the outlook of the Party; it becomes the world view 
of all, whether they are taught by extra-school agencies or by 
the usual school institutions. Some older minds may continue 
to be unbelieving but youth makes entry in its brains and note- 
books that they have one enemy, the ruling bourgeoisie in 
every land; one friend and guide, the Communist Party; and 
one protector, the Red Army of peasants and workers. They are 
idealists, in that they aspire to, and believe in, the coming of a 
classless society in which war shall be forgotten. Did not Lenin 
himself draw that picture? They are realists, too, those little 
children whom I saw so assiduously writing down in their 
beautifully made notebooks a “Table” of their neighbors, giv- 
ing territory, population, political system and relation to the 
U.S. S. R48 


“THE TABLE” 
« Relation to 

Name Territory Population Political System U.S. S. R. 
Finland 388 thousand 3.5 mil. Bourgeois Hostile 
Esthonia 47 x 1 “ “ 
Latvia 66 - 1.845" md mo 
Lithuania 52 a 22 “ 2 Friendly 
Poland 386 % 28.0 “ a Hostile 
Rumania 294 = 17.390 Regency - 
Turkey 930 xe 13.375" Pop. Republic Friendly 
Persia 1378 “ go “ Const.Monarch Friendly 
China 1X mil. 440.0 “ Bourgeois Hostile 
Mongolia 2.788 * 1.800% Pop. Republic Friendly 


Afghanistan 637 thousand 6.5 “ [Monarchy 44] [Friendly 44] 
Japan 385 - 60.0 Limited Monarchy Normal 


48 Journal, XV (18). 
44 Monarchy and friendly, written in by the teacher. 








CHAPTER X 
COLLECTIVISM 


“We want to turn Russia, a country of poverty and lowliness, into a rich 
country. This can be done only by means of collective, common labor. And the 
Young Communist League must set the example of this collective labor.” 

—LENIN 


I 


No phase of Soviet life and institutions can be examined 
without coming upon the central thread of collectivism. Its 
ubiquitous, pervasive character has caused it to creep into all 
the preceding chapters at one point and another; but special 
note of it will be made here. It runs through the Communist 
bible like the dogma of faith in God in the Christian. It is at 
once the means and the end of Communism. Lenin returned un- 
ceasingly to this tenet of the new gospel: “Only one thing re- 
mains for us to do,” we must “make our population civilized 
enough to understand the advantage of every one participating 
in cooperation.” Again he declared: “growth of codperation is 
identical with the growth of socialism.” 1 More specifically, he 
defined his meaning when he said that: “By introducing social, 
instead of private ownership of the means of production and 
exchange, by introducing well-regulated organization in the 
social process of production, so that the well-being and the 
many-sided development of all members of society may be in- 
sured, the social revolution of the proletariat will abolish the 
division of society into classes and thus emancipate all of op- 
pressed humanity, and will put an end to all forms of ex- 
ploitation of one part of society by another.”? This magnifi- 

1Stalin: Leninism, p. 66. 

2 Lenin: Collected Works, XX, Bk. I, p. 334. (International Publishers: N. Y., 


1929.) 
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cent objective, he added, however, could only be attained by 
establishing the dictatorship of the proletariat (i.c., dictatorship 
of the Bolshevik Party) over all other classes in Russian 
society. 

Under the dictatorship, it is obvious, up to the present, that 
“all members of society,” spoken of by Ilitch, does not really 
mean what the words seem to imply, but rather “all members,” 
excepting those whom the Party decides to “liquidate.” While 
the classes to be liquidated may constitute but a small percen- 
tage of the total population, they should not be forgotten; they 
are so numerous that they make sad wreckage of the fine ideal- 
ism of the phrases uttered by Lenin. Especially is it difficult 
to reconcile “the well-being and the many-sided development of 
all members of society” with the exile and destruction of 
kulak families, many of which by no sane judgment could be 
accounted rich. The “passion for social justice” with which the 
Communists are often credited, seems to have slipped when 
they dealt with many of these very poor people. Party politics 
in the villages played a réle in deciding who were to be the 
kulak scapegoats. Some who had more were classed as poor 
peasants (the most favored class); and others who had less 
were called “middle” peasants; a grudge, a liking, or even a 
family connection might sometimes cause one to be branded 
as kulak, or to escape the stigma. The class war had to be car- 
ried to the village. How could it be done without a “rich” 
class to fight? Does any one imagine that on going into a 
village he could readily identify the kulaks? Some, doubtless, 
he could; but, on numerous occasions, questions put to intelli- 
gent villagers showed that they themselves did not know how 
their neighbors were classed; and, when they did know, could 
not understand why it was so. Ask a dozen peasants what con- 
stitutes a “poor,” “middle” or “rich” peasant, and you will 
probably have a dozen widely varying definitions, showing but 
slight accord with the abstract formula given by Communist 
authorities. A full-bearded peasant, in the village of Negin, 
grinned as he told me his rating had been changed to “poor” 
peasant when he had made it clear that his son was a Party 
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worker in Moscow.’ The extent of the réle played by favoritism 
and “connections” is, of course, impossible to determine. 

But if evils have crept in, during the process of leveling, they 
are incidental, from the Communists’ point of view; they 
should not be allowed to stand in the way of the Party, which 
aims at nothing short of a society where all shall be equal. 
What are the specific objectives of collectivism? 

The collectivistic society, when truly established, will be one 
wherein individualism which loses itself in selfishness will dis 
appear. Individualism is feared because it has in so many soci- 
eties given evidence of reckless unconcern for other people. 
_(For the individualism that has displayed itself in philan- 
thropy and is so often praised in the Western world, the Com- 
munist has only the profoundest contempt.) Collectivism, its 
opposite, it is believed, must be the principle that will lead to 
those social goods that individualism has failed to bring to 
the unfavored classes. 

With respect to labor, it is asserted that collectivism, when 
rightly understood and accepted as a working principle, will 
constitute a revolution in the minds of people. This is indeed 
true. Until this change of psychology is effected, collectivism 
cannot come into practice except it be forced; and then it is 
no true collectivism. But, assuming that the change in minds 
does occur, collectivism, in the Communist society, said Lenin, 
will mean that labor will be looked upon as the necessity of 
every free man. This noble conception of labor he contrasted 
with the notion of “capitalist society” in which “labor is con- 
sidered as the punishment for the sins of our forefathers.” 4 

A third phase of the collectivist objective is that, though la- 
bor is the “necessity of a free man,” profit is not necessary for 
any one individual. Profits may be made, but they are not to 
constitute the main objective and, if made, are to be collective 
profits, not to be divided among a few privileged persons. 
The bonus payments to Bethlehem Steel officials, amounting to 


8 Journal, VII, 2. 
4 As quoted by Krupskaya: Labor, Polytechnic School and Industrial Propa- 


ganda, p. 139. 
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nearly four million dollars in 1918, when nobody cared, and 
nearly two million, in 1930,5 when millions of people were 
out of work and many near to starvation, would be condemned 
by the Communist as a vicious practice at any time and the in- 
escapable result of the capitalist system. This third phase of 
collectivism, elimination of private profit, has been realized in 
practice as the first and second have not. Profit, if made, can be 
seized and has been. Few indeed can succeed in avoiding a 
watchful and powerful government. Even the profits of great 
collective endeavors, trusts, codperatives and so on, are not to 
be regarded as profits for their members though some cases 
of paying dividends are reported. The profit may be trans- 
ferred to pay deficits in some other undertaking or invested 
in the improvements or expansion of the one which showed 
profit. There are, certainly, encouragements for managers who 
excel in the operation of their businesses but these are rarely 
financial. The payment of small bonuses to some directors, 
reported by certain economists, is obviously counter to rigid 
Communist theory, a concession that is made presumably only 
because of problems inherent in the transition period, as the 
Communists would say; and a deviation that could not pos- 
sibly be made in the case of Party men. But, as elsewhere, so 
it is in business, that the Communist has his reward in ad- 
vancement to positions of power. So far as can be observed, 
this desire for position of power is very much akin to that de- 
sire in people of other societies. The chief difference is that 
it is most frequently attained by another means, though not 
always. The chief guarantee that the individual will use his 
power for social benefit lies in the integrity of the person and 
of the Party whose servant he is; whereas in another society 
it depends on the individual and the watchfulness of opposition 
parties and various organs of criticism. In so far as the labor 
of ordinary workers is concerned, it should be noted that other 
concessions have been made—also, presumably, due to transi- 
tion conditions—which Lenin specifically condemned as the 
means resorted to by capitalists to spur the individual to work 


5 As given in the New York Times, March 4, 1931. 
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when he had no interest in his work beyond financial better- 
ment for himself. Reference is made to piece-work, premiums, 
rewards in higher wages, and so on, some use of which has 
been made to speed up effort in the attainment of the Five- 
Year Plan; and to which Stalin has given his approval. On 
June 23, 1931, Stalin announced a new policy, whereby indi- 
vidual initiative, ability and performance are to be rewarded. It 
is, he said, “necessary to do away with leveling and give up 
the old wage scales.” 

Another observation should be made in connection with the 
elimination of the private profit motive for labor. Lenin de- 
clared, and his disciples have repeated the thought in thousands 
of pages, that “the work that is not connected with property 
is neglected in capitalist society.” One neglects, there, the “so- 
cially useful work” and performs that which profits himself. 
Eliminate the profit motive and this “socially useful work” 
will rise in importance. Spurred on by the insistence of the 
Party, its members and many others—possibly because they 
feared the result that might follow failure to do so—have de- 
voted many hours without pay to this class of work. Much that 
is rated as valuable by the Party is accomplished thereby. But 
the spontaneity of it is certainly often to be questioned; and, 
partially for that reason, its total results are difficult to assess. 


2 


The essential goal of collectivism is fair distribution of the 
produce of labor among those who produce it. Capitalism gives 
enormous encouragement and profit to many who are clever 
enough to take advantage of its opportunities; but others— 
and they may be just as able—are squeezed out by the com- 
petitive system; and the vast majority, who in the very nature 
of things cannot be leaders in finance and industry, are des- 
tined to perform labor, living always in uncertainty as to the 
next day. Collectivism, the Communist asserts, is the only so- 
cial principle which will take care of this vast majority. 

Collectivism of a sort was not by any means unknown in 
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Russia before the Revolution. The various forms of codperatives 
were, however, more independent of the state. With the rise 
of the Soviet Union the older codperatives have disappeared 
or merged into new organizations that conform to the Com- 
munist dictum and play their réle as agencies of socialization. 
Today, according to theory at least, all activities, productive 
and consumptive, are to be collectivized. Many workers con- 
tinue to perform their tasks individually, but their days are 
numbered. Favors go to those who join collective enterprises. 
The individual who struggles against the movement faces 
hardships certainly and frequently what appears to be outright 
persecution. 

A glance at the Five-Year Plan will suggest in a general 
way the wide scope embraced by collectivism; as it is scheduled 
to increase, so individualistic enterprise must decrease. The 
Five-Year Plan itself signifies collectivism, say the Commu- 
nists. Not only does the workers’ state own and control all 
industry; instead of the chaotic, planless development of the 
capitalist world, it can codrdinate every activity, repress and 
stimulate where necessary and lay its plan for years to come, 
and all in the interest of all. Only by (1) this common owner- 
ship and (2) by subjection of all branches of industry to a 
general economic plan can socialism be achieved.® It is not 
expected that five years will see socialism firmly established 
but, it is asserted, that, “during this five year period our econ- 
omy should be organized in such a way as to render impossible 
any attempt at the reéstablishment of capitalism and at the 
same time develop new socialistic forms of economy, thus se- 
curing future rapid and successful progress towards a socialis- 
tic society.” Thus the growth of cooperatives in the Soviet 
Union is to be regarded as an agency for bringing socialism 
into being,—a radical purpose, which, the Communist avers, 
cannot be achieved by codperatives in capitalist lands, no mat- 
ter how good they are, for their real purpose there is only to 
improve the condition of their own members. 

Up to 1928, under the New Economic Policy, the city con- 


6 Kozyakov: Codperation in the Five-Year Plan. (1929) p. 4. 
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sumers’ cooperatives grew rapidly and came to comprise more 
than eight and a half million members; in the rural consumers’ 
cooperatives more than half the farms were represented (54.1 
per cent) and nearly 20 per cent of the adult population of the 
rural communities. By the end of the five-year period, city 
consumers’ cooperatives were to provide for 70 per cent and 
rural cooperatives for 4o per cent of the population. While con- 
sumers’ cooperatives are to continue to develop, it is consid- 
ered of greatest importance that the principle of collectivism 
be extended in many fields of production. Small handicrafts, 
for example, are scheduled to double nearly the number of 
collective workers, 54 per cent of all handicraftsmen to be col- 
lectivized by 1932-33. Bread baking, cooperative eating places 
and laundries are due to be greatly expanded so as to allow 
woman that freedom which Lenin promised, so she may be able 
to perform her social duties. Bakeries are to double the total 
value of their product by the end of five years; and the “qual- 
ity of the bread should be considerably improved, otherwise 
consumers would prefer to bake good bread at home.” Con- 
sumers speak of this most desirable feature of the objective 
frequently. Dining-rooms are to be supported by investments 
of about 200 million rubles by 1933, as against something less 
than 59 million in 1927-28; the quality of food and service, it 
is thought, should improve also! Cooperative house-building is 
scheduled to be bolstered up by an investment of five billion 
rubles which, if actually accomplished, would give each city 
dweller 6.3 square sazhens (sazhen = 7 ft) as against 5.7 at the 
beginning of the Five-Year Plan. Such cooperative houses should 
be equipped with clubs, red canteens, playgrounds, cooperative 
shops and laundries. 

The projected development of the several kinds of codpera- 
tive endeavor is not to take place entirely at the expense of the 
state. The resources for such development are threefold, the 
consumer is told: (1) trading profits of the organization, (2) 
state credits, and (3) membership shares. “The most important 
task before the cooperative societies is to induce the population 
to invest in codperative shares as much as their means allows; 


Sa : 
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otherwise, realization of the program [of which a few figures 
were given above] ... is hardly possible.” 7 The amount paid 
for shares should be determined by the salary received by the 
buyer, though formerly it was generally a fixed amount for all. 
In the five-year period the amount of membership share invest- 
ments is to increase nearly two billion rubles. If there is fail- 
ure, the reluctance or poverty of investors may, presumably, be 
a reason. The pamphlet which describes these increases, says 
that, though the average share payments (costs) will be in- 
creased, it will be only in accord with the generally increased 
well-being of the population. This promised increase of well- 
being is not yet obvious to the observer, but it may appear. 

A few facts have been selected concerning cooperative activi- 
ties which bear most intimately upon the personal life and 
comfort of the citizen of the Soviet Union. The advancement, 
both projected and achieved, in heavy industries and others, 
may for the present purpose be taken for granted. Steel mills, 
the output of oil fields and coal mines, and the product of the 
forests, though they have been vastly increased, and have an 
indirect effect, have not touched the every-day life of many 
citizens in a way that they are aware of. They have not put 
meat, butter, eggs, milk, fresh vegetables, on his table, better 
clothes on his back, springs in his bed, or more corners to live 
in. But there is one form of collectivism which exceeds all 
others in political and social importance; is destined, if success- 
ful, to affect the 80 per cent of the population which is rural, 
directly; and concerns indirectly and directly the other 20 per 
cent. 

With little or no exaggeration it might be said that every 
problem is easy for the Communist rulers of the Soviet Union 
in comparison with the peasant problem. The clay that has 
clung to the heels of progress, or change, in so many societies 
of the past, clings tenaciously today to the feet of the Bolshe- 
viks. Yet the peasant problem is properly regarded, and has 
been consistently regarded by them, as inevitable; they do not 
attempt to escape from it, assert that it does not exist, or leave 


1 Ibid. 
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it to the mercies of a laissez-faire policy. Their devotion to the 
problem, their resolute facing of it, is not due to humanitarian 
soft-heartedness towards the backward peasant. It is dictated 
by the self-interest of the ruling Party, and the dictatorship of 
the proletariat; without solving it, they cannot hope to see the 
ultimate triumph of their principles. Rulerships that are sup- 
ported by five, ten or twenty per cent of the population, and 
that a sharply localized percentage, must constantly harbor 
the fear and face the fact of ultimate overthrow. 

For initial success in establishing its power, the Party was, 
indeed, indebted to the peasant; but not on account of any 
afhnity felt by the latter for the Party, or because of any knowl- 
edge or appreciation of its tenets on his part. He avidly ac- 
cepted Lenin’s invitation to seize the land of his rich oppres- 
sors because he wanted it and hated them. Talk of socialization 
of the land and state ownership, did not trouble his head; 
and, when it shortly came to a choice between the Reds and a 
return of the Whites, he favored the former because they had 
given land if nothing else, and the latter would surely take it 
from him again. Having rendered these services, he settled back 
as complacently as a more or less ragged, tired and hungry 
body could, waited for the material benefits, promised by the 
Communists, to fall into his lap, and expected to be unmo- 
lested—apparently quite oblivious of the fact that he was such 
a problem. 

But Party leaders were all agog about him. Lenin never 
ceased to point to the central nature of the peasants’ position 
in the program of reforms. “The first step was to overthrow the 
Tsar and run out the capitalists from factories and landowners 
from the estates,” said Lenin. This was not so difficult; this 
class of people were quickly out of the way. But, he added: 
“It is much more difficult to do away with classes in general. 
There still exists the subdivision of the working masses into 
workers and peasants. The peasants still cultivate their individ- 
ual strips of land, produce grain for their own needs and ap- 
propriate the surplus of their production. The proletarians must 
reéducate the peasants and draw to their side the laboring peas- 
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antry, destroying, at the same time, the resistance of the rich 
peasants.” The class struggle was thus not to end in the towns, 
but was to be carried to the village till only one class re- 
mained. Carried into execution, this expression of Lenin meant 
warfare against individual, and the building up of collective, 
forms of labor in the country as in the town; a warfare to be 
carried on with vigor and no favor, apparently, for he assures 
youth that the “proletarian considers to be moral all that helps 
him in the struggle, helps to organize Communist society and 
destroy classes, all that helps in the struggle against all kinds 
of property.” ® On this policy there has not been perfect agree- 
ment; but those have won out in the struggle for Party suprem- 
acy who continue to stress the Leninist view. Trotsky, though 
he lost out, nevertheless, regarded “the peasantry, that is, the 
fundamental peasant mass which does not exploit labor,” as 
the ally upon whose support the security of the proletarian dic- 
tatorship depended. He supported himself by quoting Lenin 
and so Stalin does today. The purpose is: “to succeed in achiev- 
ing an alliance with the middle peasants . . . without for one 
minute renouncing the struggle against the kulak, and always 
solidly supporting ourselves on the poor peasant.” ® Elsewhere, 
he said: “Only a process of growing industrialization in agri- 
culture can create the broad basis for this socialistic codpera- 
tion... ”; and again, “The growth of private proprietorship 
in the country must be offset by a more rapid development of 
collective farming. It is necessary systematically and from year 
to year to subsidize the efforts of the poor peasants to organize 
in collectives.” 1° 

Stalin’s drive for collectivization of farms seems to be entirely 
in harmony with the teaching of Lenin (though the method of 
‘gentle persuasion’ of the peasants seems at times to have been 
lost sight of) and also with the statements of Trotsky. He 
differs from the latter, perhaps, in this way. Trotsky always 
stated his position brilliantly. Stalin states his more abruptly, 


8 “Testament of Lenin to Youth” (III Syezd BLKCM) (1929), p. 52. 
® Real Situation in Russia, pp. 60-1. 
10 Ibid., pp. 68, 72 ff. 
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yet more forcefully, ruggedly, and continues to hammer in his 
ideas much after the fashion of Lenin. The dogged persistence, 
the sledge hammer strokes of his speech, his imperturbability, 
may account for his sway over so large a following which would 
less likely be influenced by the brilliance of Trotsky. Yet the 
objective of both is the same. 

Stalin, in his Leninism,11 expounded his notion of the in- 
evitability of collectivization of peasant economy. In capitalist 
lands, he said, farmers pursue the capitalist road because they 
must depend on the bourgeoisie of the towns, their system of 
banking and credit, their city industries, which are privately 
controlled. Must peasant agriculture in Soviet Russia follow 
the same path? He replies that it need not; on the contrary, it 
is inevitable that peasant agriculture follow a different path, 
“the road of socialist construction. What is that road?” 

“It leads by way of the mass cooperation of millions upon 
millions of peasant farmers, joining up to form cooperatives of 
all kinds; by way of the union of the scattered and disintegrated 
peasant farms around socialist manufacturing industry; by way 
of the implantation of collectivist principles among the peas- 
antry. First of all, these cooperative developments will concern 
the marketing of agricultural produce, and the supply of the 
peasants with the products of urban industry; and subsequently 
they will become concerned with the actual work of agricul- 
tural production.” Under the dictatorship of the proletariat 
such development is inevitable; only by such “can the well- 
being of the villages be secured.” If it is objected that peasants 
are not inclined to socialism, Stalin says it is true. But he con- 
tinues, pointing out that, though the peasants were not social- 
istically inclined in October, 1917, they followed Communist 
and proletarian leadership because this leadership gave them 
what they wanted, peace and land. These desiderata were 
linked up with socialism. Land and peace they could not get 
from the capitalists. Stalin concludes: 

“Like considerations apply to the work of upbuilding socialism in 
Russia, and to the problem of inducing the peasants to participate in 

11 Pp. 66-8. 
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that work. The peasantry is not socialistically inclined. But the 
peasants will inevitably march along the road leading to socialism, for 
in no other way can they be saved from poverty and ruin than by an 
alliance with the proletariat, by making common cause with socialist 
manufacturing industry, by involving peasant agriculture in the gen- 
eral current of socialist development thanks to the widespread co- 
operative organization of the peasant masses.” 


Stalin refers to this problem again and again and always with 
fundamentally the same answer.!” 

But if the great leaders have been of near accord as to the 
role of the peasantry and the road they must take, there has 
been considerable delay about leading them along that road. 
After war-communism and the most obnoxious forcible collec- 
tion of supplies from the farms, the peasants were allowed, 
during the upward-looking years of the New Economic Policy, 
to enjoy a certain measure of peace after their own fashion. 
After Lenin’s death, Trotsky kept urging a radical war against 
the kulak, against bourgeois tendencies among the peasants. 
Stalin, the Party master and more conservative it seemed, was 
opposed to taking a radical step, which would mean nothing 
short of a revolution of life in the whole countryside at a time 
when the revolution in the city had not yet seen its way through 
to security. Trotsky failed to win adequate support for the 
ruthless struggle, but it was only a short time after his forced 
exit until Stalin had adopted some features of his adversary’s 
platform and was launching a determined drive for collectiv- 
ization of farms and liquidation of the kulak class. His fol- 
lowers looked on rapid collectivization as a means to avert the 
return of food famine, which many thought would come as the 
result of the steady disintegration of agriculture, and saw in it, 
at the same time, a means of getting rid of the eternal stum- 
bling block of socialism, the “rich” peasants. But if he had 
ardent followers, he had also to contend with another opposi- 
tion, that he labeled Right Opportunists—those who had sup- 
ported him against Trotsky (Rykov, Bukharin and others), but 
who now opposed him on the radical agricultural policy, 


12 Ibid., pp. 132, 236 ff., 246, 308 ff. 
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alleging it to be impossible of achievement and pointing out 
arguments which appeared sound to reputable economists. 
Their arguments, however, whether sound or unsound, were 
out of accord with the line adopted by the Party, and Stalin was 
able to hold them up as opportunists, defeatists, deviators, much 
as he had done the Trotskyists previously. After a threat of 
discipline had been publicly leveled against the Right Oppor- 
tunists (November, 1929) by the Central Executive Committee, 
they capitulated and the rigorous drive for agricultural collec- 
tivization went forward under what, superficially at least, was 
a united Party leadership. But if the Party was more or less 
unified, the peasants were hostile. Looking back at the sullen- 
ness encountered among them in the fall and winter (1929-30), 
it seems that most, if not all, of it was traceable to the memory 
of the drastic measures of the grain collections and the drive 
that was made to force them into collectives. 

Up to 1928, a very small percentage of farms had been col- 
lectivized, probably about 2 per cent, in spite of the fact that 
some collectivization had begun as early as 1918. Under the 
new policy, according to the Five-Year Plan, 20 per cent of the 
farms were to be collectivized by 1933. The success in collec- 
tivization during the early months—judged purely by figures, 
which after all are very superficial indices—was, however, so 
remarkable that talk was heard (in fact the Central Executive 
Committee determined), in January, 1930, to the effect that 
collectivization of grain-producing land was to be complete by 
1932. The economists, it appeared, had not dared dream enough 
when they laid out the plan. In six months’ time, it was esti- 
mated that over 50 per cent of the tillable land had been col- 
lectivized. But the process had been vigorously and zealously 
conducted—too zealously. Success on such a scale, it was seen, 
spelled failure and certain collapse. A call for an easier pace 
was sounded by Stalin on March 2, 1930, and confirmed by 
order of the Central Executive Committee on March 15. Mod- 
eration was now urged upon local Communist agents who had 
been using violence and threats so as to be able to show a good 
record to Moscow authorities. The reason for the call to mod- 
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eration lay in the fact that peasants had entered upon a program 
of rapid destruction and disposition of animals rather than turn 
them into collectives. In Ukrainia, Russia proper and the Cen- 
tral Asian republics, this phenomenon was constantly met. The 
writer will not forget an experience in a peasant home where 
he was spending a few days. The second day fresh lamb cutlets 
were put before him. “What,” he exclaimed, “do you mean by 
slaughtering a lamb? You have so few, and meat is not neces- 
sary for me.” The peasant gave a knowing, friendly chuckle: 
“I had never expected to have an American guest in my own 
house. So, let us eat. But I will tell you truly there is another 
reason, too; I shall have to join the kolkhoz and prefer to have 
little when I join. My neighbors are killing, the same as I.” 18 
And so they were, apparently, in very great numbers. The 
Union is still suffering and will suffer for some time from the 
destruction wrought in those few months, when, it is estimated, 
about 25 per cent of the live stock was killed. 

As a result, there came a moderation of tempo, and a rapid 
exodus of about half the members from the hastily and force- 
fully created collectives. Important, too, and possibly of far- 
reaching consequence, was a change in policy as to the type of 
collective farm to be stressed. In the days before Stalin’s speech 
on “Dizziness from Success,” collectivization had really meant 
communization of all the peasants’ property. Since then the 
artel has been favored,—a form which leaves the peasant his 
chickens, goats, and other domestic fowls and animals and their 
products. He keeps his house and little garden plot too, inde- 
pendent of his collective membership. His horses, of course, 
must go into the collective farm. More recently (1931) Yakov- 
lev, Commissar of Agriculture, has proposed to the All-Union 
Congress that payment for work in the kolkhozi be on the 
basis of results. Piecework would be introduced into a very 
considerable number of them. If this be generally done, as has 
already been the case in many industries, it is a very worth-while 
concession to the recalcitrant peasants who argued against col- 
lectivization because they understood well enough that not all 
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workers are worth the same wage. It now appears, according to 
Stalin’s newly-announced policy, that differentiation of pay in 
keeping with the type of work and the ability to perform it is 
to become the rule rather than the exception. 

In the spring and summer of 1930 there was grave anxiety 
over the outcome of collectivization. The antipathies aroused 
among the peasants, the destruction of live stock, the doubts as 
to whether the sowing could be accomplished in time, the un- 
certainty of the weather,—all conspired to produce a crop of 
doubting Thomases. But the sowing was accomplished, the 
weather was good, and though meatless days had to be endured, 
there was a bountiful harvest, frequently said to have been 
better by 20 to 50 per cent than that from the individual farms, 
operated by poorer machinery, or none. There was great re- 
joicing, especially among those who had insisted on the col- 
lectivist program. But it was by no means only an I-told-you-so 
happiness. Everywhere relief was felt, for the uncertainty had 
been so great that many could be found who spoke appre- 
hensively of another famine. Then with the return of confi- 
dence, the rise in number of collective farms became steady 
again. By the spring of 1931, about 9,000,000 peasant holdings 
had entered collectives, or nearly 4o per cent of the total. Since 
then, fully half the farms have been reported as collectivized. 
The looser, more agreeable form of organization thus seems to 
appeal more strongly to the peasant, and with the proposed 
introduction of piecework, which will check the shirkers, will 
probably be much more so. At any rate, any plan that the gov- 
ernment is back of, call it collectivization or what one will, is 
apt to have many more advantages for the peasant than could 
be found in opposition to it. 

Both sides learned something between 1929 and 1930: one, 
that peasants refused the pure commune and the herders’ 
method of driving them into it; the other, that it was advisable, 
in a land ruled by a socialistically minded Party, to accept some 
kind of collectivist label. At least, in a collective one does not 
starve, one does get favors from the government (lower taxes, 
machinery and other supplies on better terms), one is not 
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harassed as a horrible example of an individualist in a collective 
society, and one does not have to be shipped to the north woods, 
Siberia or other remote quarters. Stalin was probably as correct 
as ever a man can be when he said, though the peasants are 
not socialistically inclined, they will follow that road, if they are 
made to understand that the town leads the country and that 
collectivization (socialism) is their only salvation from com- 
plete ruin. The peasants obviously feel today that a great pres- 
sure—but not the same as was brought against them two years 
ago—forces them into collective farms. 

Though the figures of members and the increased productiv- 
ity of collective farms are colossal enough to convince any one 
who can be convinced by mere figures, there is still reason for 
doubt, in several directions, as to their permanent character. 
Any student, who sees collectivization of agriculture as the 
great social and economic revolution it truly is, will surely be 
minded to withhold judgment until it has achieved more than 
two successful years. First, there are psychological factors, which 
cannot be estimated by any figures. Second, the cost of produc- 
tion is asserted by some to be enormously out of proportion to 
the productive increases—but these admit that it is hard to know 
yet just what the cost will actually be. If tractors and other 
machines have to be replaced at an unusually early date, as the 
handling of them the writer saw would lead him to believe, 
this second item might have great consequence. Moreover, glar- 
ing inefficiency that astounds the foreign and Russian experts 
alike, but which they are powerless to correct, due to much red 
tape, is productive of many doubts. Third, such a rapid flow 
into collectives quite obviously does not mean that the collec- 
tivism, represented by the figures, betokens an equal, corre- 
sponding change of heart on the part of the peasantry. There 
must be successes and repeated successes to win large numbers 
of them to it as permanent supporters. To this some may reply 
that in time of disasters one would seemingly prefer to share 
them collectively rather than singly. Rationally, yes; but the 
peasants will be inclined to trace evils to collectivization,—the 
new—even though not correctly, and revert to the old as a 
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refuge till they have been thoroughly weaned away from the 
old manner of life. The four or five million who rushed into 
collectives after watching to see the initial success are apt to 
prove fair weather collectivists. Many of them are probably 
heart-whole individualists who saw a good thing and ran to 
get it. 

The collectivization of farms has been pronounced a huge 
success by enthusiastic proponents; it has been declared “doomed 
to failure” by some who are clearly critical and, perhaps, biased. 
There is, it seems fair to say at least, a large uncertain quantity 
in the collectivist drive among the peasants. The Communist 
leader is, of course, the more astute; but the peasant is not 
without his cunning. A Communist, one whom Stalin labeled 
Right Opportunist, was so bold once as to declare openly that 
collectivization under the present system was nothing short of 
“feudal exploitation of the peasants.” That is, peasants are not 
free. They must become either collectivists or outcasts; if they 
have some property, and cling to their individual economy 
tenaciously, they are sent on a distant journey. The peasant 
knew this when collectivization began; and observation leads 
me to believe that he did not forget it, even if he did join when 
forced to do it. No one can yet judge the effective potentiality 
of this secret dissatisfaction. 

The chief material argument advanced for collective farms 
was greater production, due to larger units using the best mod- 
ern machinery. Soviet Russia is gripped by the glamour of 
machines and the size of the project. As Stalin put it, with a 
touch of proud sarcasm, “When we put the U. S. S. R. into a 
motorcar and the muzhik onto a tractor,” let the capitalists 
“who pride themselves on their ‘civilization’ try to catch up 
with us. It is still to be seen which country will then have to be 
considered backward and which one advanced.” 

But while mechanization in the interest of greater produc- 
tion is undoubtedly the one forceful reason for beginning col- 
lectivization of farms when they did, the cultural reasons always 
weighed heavily with the Communists. It was an opportunity 
to destroy the peasantry, to proletarianize the whole popula- 
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tion—and, thus, a great step forward on the road to the non- 
class society, the ultimate end of the Communists—and a step 
they had long wanted to take. Collectivization is to destroy the 
old “deaf” village, put the village in touch with the world, and 
each member of it in touch with all others—a thing which was 
impossible as long as each ploughed his lonesome way across 
his narrow strip of land. It would relieve sons and daughters 
from subjection to fathers and mothers and make them all the 
more ready recipients of socialist doctrines, just as were the 
factory laborers of the city. It would make all the agencies of 
modern education more easily available, as well as clubs and 
recreation; and it would make possible the provision of nur- 
series, laundries, bakeries and other agencies for the peasant, 
by means of which the women could be freed from the bondage 
of the patriarchal system which still clings to the Russian vil- 
lage. All these things plus the material advantage drew the 
support of Communists. 

Most of these things made no appeal, and can make no 
appeal, to the ordinary peasant until they are successfully 
demonstrated. For the Communist agitator who came to sell 
collectivism, the peasant had hard words and, sometimes, hard 
fists and sharper weapons. Frequently they gave no audience to 
the new arrival, if they knew his purpose in advance. They 
wanted practical help. When they listened, they had pointed, 
practical questions—not about the promised heaven of nur- 
series, playgrounds and clubs—but when can we get a tractor; 
how much will it cost; what will our taxes be; how much pay 
shall I get; what animals will be left me; how much will be 
paid for milk, butter and eggs? The Russian peasant is more 
of a realist than many have deemed him to be. He simply 
wanted to be able to compare this promised, future, collective 
heaven point by point with his present very meager, but cer- 
tain, individual economy. Considering the character of many 
who came to sell him the scheme,—hordes of city proletarians 
who had no more practical knowledge of agriculture than what 
they had gained from Marx, Engels, Lenin and other theorists 
—it is not surprising that he held back from the step as long 
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as he dared, and took it, when he did, only with reluctance and 
misgiving. And, considering the ill success they were having, 
and the incensed mob of the peasants that was frequently the 
most remarkable result of the organizers’ visits, it is not to be 
wondered at that some Communists were even led to declare 
publicly that it was “unnecessary to send agitators and organ- 
izers among the peasants; that, knowing as little as they do, 
it will help things more if they stay at home.” '* 

The peasant’s objections to collectivization were doubtless not 
always clearly outlined in his own mind. They could perhaps 
not be considered as “thought out” objections but as a “feeling” 
that it was not right, that it was the end of his life, the destruc- 
tion of all things that made life meaningful to him. Holding 
the land; planting, tilling, harvesting his crop; rearing his 
family, exercising authority over them; making some increase 
in his material welfare, be it ever so small; these constituted the 
scale on which he measured the success of his life from day to 
day, month to month and from youth to old age. With the new 
measuring stick of “social usefulness,” “world mindedness,” 
“collective advancement” he was quite unable to reckon. Lack- 
ing this insight, this ability, he simply was reduced to making 
his individualistic calculation on the question: how much better 
or worse is this for me? In one way or another the answers to 
my questions always seemed to come back to this one thing 
which the peasant understands thoroughly; for he is no fool, 
though he loves to use the word! The answer of one skeptical 
peasant to me, while we tramped over the snow-hidden fields 
and then back through the lanes of his village, I doubt not, is 
the answer of hundreds and hundreds of hundreds. It is, natu- 
rally, the complaint that rises from the hearts of those who are 
old enough to have “married and settled”: 


“I am going into the collective; there is nothing else for me to do. 
How shall I get supplies if I do not? But I do not want to join; my 
father and I have worked hard; I like to get up early and work late 
and see the result of my labor; I like my horse and cow, the sheep 
and chickens I’ve tended; I’ve worked hard to get them but, in the 


14 Pravda Vostoka, May, 1931. 
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collective, with my work paid like the rest, ] can buy no more than 
the rest. Oh, God, what is Russia coming to! Thou hast come to us 
in a very unhappy time. No one knows where we are going. I hope 
thou wilt come back when we have escaped the black clouds. . 

Yes, they tell us we must ‘join the collective: we must learn the new 
manner of life; .. . each must live for all.’ But, tell me, brother 
American, how can I help others when I’m unable to help myself?” 


Amusing, and no less illuminating on the subject of the 
peasants’ contempt for collectivization, was an incident in 
Tashkent. Sitting at an outdoor restaurant one day, waiting an 
interminable time to be served, I watched a workman and a 
countryman talking together at the opposite table. A lean old 
dog nosed his way among the diners and stopped, making his 
mute appeal to the peasant. The latter had not been served 
himself and was apparently not in the best of humor; but, even 
so, I was a little surprised at the acidity of his humorous sug- 
gestion: “Don’t beg here, you poor old devil; go and join a 
collective farm and the Central Executive Committee will see 
that you don’t starve.” 

Collective activity under the Five-Year Plan has registered 
numerical successes in many fields besides farming. Oil output 
already exceeds the Five-Year Plan. So great is the excess of 
two years’ accomplishment over the five-year goal, in some 
fields, and so marked the shortage in others, that it gives weight 
to the words of those Menshevik and outright bourgeois econ- 
omists who maintained that it is impossible, because of un- 
known factors and shifting circumstances to predict with worth- 
while precision what can be done in five years; two-year plans 
would be better. Wheat production has catapulted to success; 
but iron, steel and coal production lag, and transportation can 
scarcely hold its own. The latter has now come to be seen as 
the weakest link in the Five-Year Plan. The “Turksib Railway,” 
advertised to the world as opened—which it was, officially— 
three months ahead of time, was not actually a productive con- 
cern and would not be in actual operation for some time. The 
Stalingrad tractor factory, constructed in record time, under 
foreign direction, has been disappointing in its production to 
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date. Where production has increased in quantity, a decrease in 
quality must often be pointed to as well. 

But to cast up a true and exact balance of the overpluses and 
the shortcomings of the Five-Year Plan, with its reported in- 
creases of quantity and decline of quality, with its certain enor- 
mous constructive development of the net of factories, mills and 
farms and the oft observed actual decline in personal comfort 
of the citizens of the Union, is a task for the economists. It is, 
however, a problem to which the trained economists give many 
answers. There are many imponderable factors involved. The 
role each one plays, and still more their collective réle, is difh- 
cult to judge. Not only Communists but all the citizens of the 
Soviet Union are asked to live by faith today that they may be 
rich, or at least comfortable, tomorrow. The Russian people 
have shown great capacity for faith and endurance, but is there 
no limit to it? Bukharin thought there was danger that the 
“unruly economics” of the Stalin line might produce “unruly 
masses” among the population. So far, success of the Five-Year 
Plan has meant impoverishment of the country. How long will 
faith be firm in the assertion that present impoverishment means 
future welfare? No one can answer it; but today, certainly, 
there is just one thing that inspires Soviet citizens and that is 
the Five-Year Plan. If they are not inspired by that, they are not 
inspired at all. 

Then there is the question of sheer fatigue. The Russians feel 
the tenseness of their situation and the visitor can readily see 
that they feel it, even though to him the wheels still seem to go 
’round incredibly slowly in this giant country which is, after 
all, just beginning to dream of speed and does not yet know 
what it is. Chatting at a tea one afternoon with a professor, he 
wanted to know what struck me as most remarkable in his 
country. I soon contrived to return the question and he replied 
it was the “remarkable tempo” of their modern life. Over and 
over again Russians spoke of this new phenomenon, some en- 
thusiastically, some fearfully, and others as if a little tired. The 
new citizens and the old are indeed working hard. The “new” 
ones who have caught the vision are working doubly hard— 
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physically and mentally. The demands of the Five-Year Plan 
are so great that though there had been great unemployment 
and still was, up to the time of the writer’s leaving, it has now 
been absorbed and the shortage of laborers is still acute in many 
activities. To increase productivity, many industries are adopt- 
ing piecework and special premiums, formerly condemned as 
capitalistic devices to drive their wage slaves. Piecework and 
differentiated pay have now become a policy. How long can 
they stand the physical and nervous strain of five-year plans? 
For five of them? Every one knows that the first one is not to 
bring abundance or even sufficiency, much less socialism. They 
must be repeated successively and successfully. But at the end 
of a year and a half of the first one, the writer must record, 
that, in general, the only people who did not appear peaked by 
the strain were children (not all of them), the soldiers and the 
men of the G. P. U. The engineer, who has made “good” 
money, regrets that, though tired, he cannot take a rest as he 
wills; the accomplished ladies who pilot the tourists cannot 
relinquish their posts for a rest, without permission; the kulak 
in his native habitat looks harassed—by enforced, comparative 
idleness—for his activity is not needed by the Five-Year Plan; 
and not a few Communists admitted, when acquaintance had 
made them more communicative about themselves, that the 
unending strain of the practical job plus the “socially useful 
work” was at times almost more than they could stand. These 
are straws, of course; but they show the way water flows. 

Part of the strain on individuals arises from the creaking of 
the system—which has not been completely adjusted or properly 
oiled. Wasting innumerable hours in lines for the barest neces- 
sities of life either adds much to the worker’s day, subtracts 
it from his hours of employment on the official job or, possibly, 
both. One could easily fall volumes with common observations 
made in the cooperative stores, among engineers almost raving 
because supplies have not been delivered, among foreign en- 
gineers—those in Central Asia for example—who chafe against 
time wasted in paper work or no work, among housekeepers 
who bemoan the lack of every convenience for the simplest 
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domestic employments, and from the gleanings of the papers in 
which “self-criticism” attempts to expose and help correct the 
most flagrant of abuses and failures. 

Worker and peasant correspondents and shock brigades re- 
port these in great number. One calls attention to a raid 
conducted to various freight stations where, among innumer- 
able other things, 36,300 casks of cement are found to have been 
lying since April 4 (it is now May 19) though badly needed; 
and plows, consigned to “Kolkhoz Kleba,” Perm rayon, arrived 
—te., the wheels did—but “the ploughs had stayed at the fac- 
tory.” After enumerating three columns of such unhappy col- 
lective failures, the “brigade” asks: “But who cares; no one has 
to pay out of his own pocket.” 15 Another correspondent, 
anxious to stimulate the fishing industry which was falling 
behind in its catch, writes from Astrakhan: “For the third 
five-day period of May there were taken only 225,000 tsentners 
[quintal, or 220.46 lbs.] instead of the scheduled 600,000... . 
It is necessary to go catch the fish, not wait till they come of 
their own will into the net.” 16 

The specialists too, both foreign and native, complain inces- 
santly of inefficiency. A tractor engineer, who had been in the 
Union for six months (December to May), and who had been 
supposed to teach youthful Russian mechanics to tear down, 
repair and set up tractors again during the winter months, 
bemoaned the fact that he had done probably about one week’s 
work and that no students had been assembled for him to teach. 
He was ready to quit and go home. A high salaried irrigation 
engineer, who had rushed to Moscow under the belief that his 
work was very urgent, found that he was kept in the capital 
ten days and, after arriving at the scene of the irrigation project 
in Central Asia, was given no office for a month and no inter- 
preter for nearly two, and was entirely out of employment 
except that which devolved on him in connection with finding 
something to eat. And this was not an extreme case. Road en- 
gineers in Moscow said they had thus far (for nearly two 


15 Pravda, May 19, 1930. 
18 Izvestia, May 22, 1930. 
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months) been of no use to the government in so far as they 
could judge. A Russian engineer, a capable man indeed, and 
filled with enthusiasm for the future when the Union should 
realize its plans, admitted sadly the cause of the delays and 
strains that took most of his energy: “We have too much red 
tape, too much paper work, too many inspectors. When I go to 
the American engineers, 1 get what I want at once, even though 
they know me but slightly; but if I want to get so simple a 
thing as the copy of a plan in our own office, I have to sign 
three papers, though they have known me for seven years.” 
But why add examples of which there is no end. And these too 
are not final determiners. These difficulties may be overcome; 
but they must not be overlooked. 

Feeding the Russian population is a grave problem: I mean 
feeding them satisfactorily. “Satisfactorily” to the Russian lead- 
ers must mean two things: first, collective feeding, rather than 
old style family preparation and consumption of food; second, 
sufficient food, well-prepared and efficiently served. Failure in 
the first means failure in their ideal; failure in the second means 
loss of efficiency of workers, loss of time and so, directly or 
indirectly, affects success of collectivism in other lines of work. 
Feeding the workers—and all practically are now workers of 
one category or another, must up to the present be considered 
only tolerably successful, let us say half and half, perhaps even 
less than that. 

By this it is not meant that people are starving; by no means. 
Bread has been supplied in plenty; and potatoes were more than 
just plentiful in the winter 1929-1930. But no one can live by 
bread alone—at least not effectively and not long. Meat, butter, 
eggs, are desirable, too, if the Russian workers are to increase 
their speed and efficiency to catch up with and overtake the 
rest of the world. Meat, especially, was curtailed due to the 
faux pas in collectivization methods. But it is not limitation of 
these raw commodities that the writer has in mind; and it is 
well known, moreover, that food supplies are produced in 
sufficient quantity to cause the Russian to release his belt, were 
it not necessary to ship so much abroad to pay the costs for 
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rapid industrialization. In the midst of neighbors who go slow 
with credits, the Soviet Union can do nothing else than ship 
wheat, butter, eggs and so forth, to pay for her industrial ex- 
pansion, and ration her citizens on the remainder. The question 
therefore concerns the efficiency with which such food supplies 
as are kept are distributed, prepared and served by cooperative 
agencies. 

In this field again, the creaking of the machine is heard and 
felt. Observations made here are based entirely on actual ex- 
perience and not hearsay. Throughout his visits, the writer has 
shared the cooperative restaurants’ offerings, along with the 
working or “serving” class, with a few exceptions when he ate 
with families of Russians, and a few others when, because of 
meetings, etc., it was necessary to go to the celebrated Grand 
Hotel, the Savoy, or the European, which are the rendezvous of 
foreigners and in no way representative of Soviet Russia. The 
purpose was to learn as thoroughly as possible the efficiency of 
the collectively operated dining-room so far as it affects the 
laboring public. The results of this observation may be briefly 
stated. They have a bearing on the efficiency of the workers, 
and may be contributory to success or failure, according as they 
may or may not be improved. 

First, it may be observed that the quantity of food obtainable 
at a low cost is apt to surprise outsiders who imagine sometimes 
that the Soviets are near to starvation. For seventy or eighty 
copecks (35 or 40 cents) one could always find soup, bread, 
meat or fish of some kind, and a glass of tea, in the autumn of 
1929 and well into the winter,—in Moscow. After January, 
meals became worse, meat was hard to find—effect of rapid 
socialization of farms—and often absolutely impossible. In 
Kharkov (in March), in one of the best hotels even, to which 
I was forced to go as my stay was short and housing exceed- 
ingly difficult, kasha cutlets and fish were generally substituted 
for meat. Farther to the southward, in Rostov, Baku and Sam- 
arkand, the diet changed in make-up (eggs and milk could 
be had there in certain places, and even chickens now and 
then), but the quantity was insufficient. The prices, however, 
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remained reasonable, thanks to collective control. If one chanced 
to find a private trader who had some stock of unusual things— 
as sometimes happened—the prices were almost unbelievably 
high. Foreign experts working for the government were, ac- 
cording to numerous observations, admirably cared for, if one 
compares them with the Russian; but they sometimes claimed 
to have some reason to complain, considering what they had 
been told of the plenty they would have. 

Aside from the statement that one can get enough of some- 
thing, there is not much to be said that is favorable. There is 
one slogan of collectivism that will double one up with laughter 
—the first time he sees it. After that, it may, perhaps, be greeted 
with contempt. It is to be found on many of the plates and 
saucers in the public eating places: “Through public eating lies 
the road to communism.” One recalls that Lenin was fond of 
saying: “This is a correct slogan” and “that is an incorrect 
slogan.” One may follow the leader’s example and declare: 
“This is no true slogan,” for in such dining-rooms, often un- 
kempt, with such wretched, slow service, such tasteless prepara- 
tion of the simplest dishes, and such unconcern for the public 
—surely, in these things, the road to successful communism 
does not lie, but rather contempt for it and revolt, inward at 
least, against it. Mentioning this false slogan to friends and 
acquaintances, they generally admitted the wretchedness of the 
restaurants (and I noted repeatedly that they avoided them if it 
were at all possible), but suggested it was due to the shortage 
of food products. But, take the lowly potato, for example, of 
which there was such a bountiful supply (did I not smell them 
rotting this spring as I went past a storage vault in the old 
fortress of Peter and Paul); and which was served always, 
morning, noon and night. With all the potatoes in the world, 
as it were, there were none found even tolerably well prepared 
in any style, at any of the codperative restaurants. In private 
homes they were excellent. The Russian, taken singly, knows 
how to prepare food; but, collectively, well who cares? So it 
goes. I hear my Russian neighbor growling into the listless ears 
of the fair rabotnitza who has finally brought him his kasha: 
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“My god, it’s not cooked at all”; but he eats it just the 
same. Where would he go to get better? “Tea only without 
sugar this morning,” says another; one man near me looks 
sour, but drinks it anyway; another says “no” and leaves, de- 
termined, apparently, to seek out a place whose manager has 
been a little more provident in looking after his sugar supply. 
The waitress is quite unconcerned. There are many to be 
served. Why worry about losing a customer? ... Then, too, 
who has not sat for a half-hour stretch or more and waited 
while the workers loiter around and perhaps eat a meal before 
waiting on the customers? Few indeed who have shopped about 
in this way for a year have failed to have the experience many 
times. To the writer it was an experience not devoid of in- 
struction and entertainment. But some Russian workers, who 
were not making a social study and had to be at their job, 
seemed now and again to lose their widely celebrated patience 
(that has perhaps been exaggerated) and stamped down to the 
counter to inquire, “Why the devil doesn’t anybody concern 
himself to wait on the table?”17 On another occasion, two 
irritated would-be diners became angry and shouted to the 
waitress: “We've been here an hour already.” “Wait another if 
you want to,” said she, “or, if you don’t want to, go home.” 18 

The number of restaurants is inadequate; that accounts 
partly, perhaps, for poor service as there is not enough real 
competition and “socialistic competition,” so far as could be 
observed, had little appreciable effect on restaurants though its 
efficacy was generally declared to be real. How can a public 
eating system that keeps long lines waiting at the ticket window 
to buy checks before they are allowed to find a seat, and wait 
again before they can find a table, and wait again till they are 
served, be expected to promote communism? Many were the 
entertaining experiences of finding a seat in restaurants—and 
watching others working to find theirs. “Can I have your seat 
when you finish?” a comrade whispers in my ear. “Yes, very 
soon.” Meantime, many others come in, looking hungrily for 


17 Journal, IV. 
18 Ibid., XVI. 
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seats, and ask me the same question. I do not have to answer 
all of them, however, for my neighbors seated around me, 
seeing I am not really Russian and perhaps embarrassed by so 
much attention, generally shout out before I can open my mouth 
and say: “It’s already promised.” And as it is with the supply 
of chairs, service and meals, so it is with almost every com- 
modity in the Union. Everywhere there are buyers for whatever 
is to be sold. Many times I was amused by having a Russian 
enter the line behind me and say: “Are you the last one? Well, 
I’m behind you.” And then, bethinking himself of his many 
needs, he has added: “Do you know just what they’re selling?” 
Remembering the past twelve years of lines with little at the 
end of them, a Russian said, as I was leaving: “I can’t imagine 
what it would be like; in three days you will be in Germany 
where people will actually urge you to buy whatever you wish.” 
... “Yes, and many things I do not wish and cannot use,” I 
answered, thinking of super-salesmen. 

On the eve of departure, it was interesting to the observer, 
and not without some comfort, to note that “self-criticism” was 
being turned sharply upon the weaknesses of “socialistic eat- 
ing,” which had impressed me as significant and even not a 
little amusing. On May 31, 1930, Izvestia devoted a whole page 
to “Public feeding—an indispensable link in socialistic con- 
struction.” It had just been discussed by the Party congress. Its 
importance was stressed; its weakness as it is; the slow tempo 
(they were speaking of the small number of houses opened, 
rather than of the service, though); Kharkov, it was said, had 
attained only 14.8 per cent of the scheduled advance indicated 
in the Five-Year Plan. In other papers of earlier date I had 
read accounts of towns (small ones) where there were not yet 
any public places for people to eat. The tales told by the “self- 
critics” I would not venture to repeat. People outside of the 
Union would not generally think them possible; and many of 
them are worse than I actually could testify to by personal ex- 
perience. But I believe them true. And Russians who have 
fared widely and badly tell me that there can be no exaggera- 
tion. One said to me: “There are two things wrong with our 
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public eating; one concerns the production and service of food 
and the other the consumption of it.” What are they? “Bu- 
reaucracy and belly-ache,” he replied. This may be too brief an 
analysis, but it has its good points. The slogan, referred to 
above, I had long before decided, should be amended to read: 
“Through public eating lies the road to socialism ... and to 
indigestion,” unless some of the recommendations of the “self- 
critics” are translated into real improvement. 

Dispatches, six months after leaving the Union, again called 
attention to the fact that public eating was to be reorganized 
and improved, for they were coming to realize that poor res- 
taurant management and badly prepared food was having its 
evil effect on the industrial army. Many criticisms are published 
concerning unsatisfactory feeding in factories; but, from such 
experience as I had in them, I gained a decidedly favorable 
impression. In factory restaurants, food was invariably better, 
cheaper and more plentiful than in those open to the whole 
public. Some factory dining-rooms certainly were exceedingly 
well run. These prompt me to believe that “public eating” as a 
“way to socialism” is not at all so impossible as the foregoing 
experiences might suggest, though it is a path that looks far 
into the future for its goal. 

The housing of workers is another phase of collective living 
that is scheduled to be improved under the Five-Year Plan. 
That it is a grave problem to find a place to sleep, every one 
knows who has gone “on his own” into Russian cities; that the 
citizens are hard pushed to find even a corner and a bed, is 
evident from even casual and superficial investigation; that 
housing conditions of many workers are so bad as to hurt their 
efficiency one must also judge to be true, from a reading of 
critical accounts in the papers and descriptions of actual con- 
ditions that appear from time to time. Trotsky himself pointed 
out in 1927 that the usual space allotment for workers in the 
city was less proportionately than that for the city population 
as a whole and that it was growing less from year to year and 
would be worse at the end of the Five-Year Plan than at the 
beginning. Workers, he asserted, occupy the last place, so far 
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as housing is concerned, and this situation, he believed, was 
actually a menace to industry.'® Trotsky may have been wrong 
about the future, but observation today shows that he did not 
exaggerate the bad housing conditions. 

As one goes through sections of the cities, Baku, Kharkov, 
Moscow, Leningrad, for example, filled with rows of excellent 
new apartments, it is, for the moment, hard to believe that 
others have not even the simplest comforts. But so it is. Whole 
families crowded into a single room; no satisfactory washroom 
facilities; provision for cooking, at the most primitive level; 
housing committees negligent; workmen hard to get for re- 
pairs even when the house committee agrees to have them 
made; women quarreling with each other as each one nurses 
her sputtering “primus” in the hallway-kitchen; children of all 
families using the hallway as a common playground; a great 
deal of dirt, obnoxious smells and discordant noises;—these are 
just a few and only faintly suggestive of the housekeeping diff- 
culties of those who do not live in the new workers’ apartments. 
Perhaps the new houses balance the old that want repair so 
badly. If these two balance each other, as some think they do, 
there is still great shortage, due to a rapidly growing population. 

That the cost of quarters is low there is no doubt, i.c., if one 
occupies a new house; many of the old and crowded ones are 
expensive at the cheapest price. That the cost is controlled and 
in accord with one’s salary is of course just and indispensable, 
in a country where everything else is controlled. The worst 
feature of getting a room, an apartment, or of getting work 
done in either after one has gotten it, is the interminable delays 
that characterize much of life in the Soviet Union. The five 
billion rubles, planned to be spent on financing codperative 
housing in the next five years, should make life much more 
comfortable for many. Cooperative house-building organiza- 
tions are supposed to include about 875,000 members by the end 
of the period. If erected as projected, with playgrounds, laun- 
dries, eating rooms and other common facilities, as many have 
been already, they will measurably advance collective living. 


19 Real Situation in Russia, p. 47. 
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A pamphlet, Co-operation in the Five-Year Plan, points, how- 
ever, to a weakness that will have to be corrected if this de- 
sideratum is to be attained: 


“The Five-Year Plan should do away with another defect of 
co-operative housing. At present [1929], the members of housing co- 
operatives have to wait often for several years before they can get an 
apartment. For this reason, they very often cease to be members and 
cancel their membership share payments. In order to prevent farther 
reduction in the number of members the term of waiting should be 
shortened.” 7° 


In the long run the methods used to secure success in col- 
lectivization, and the Five-Year Plan in general, are illuminat- 
ing. They call attention to the dire straits in which the Party 
feels itself and suggest, what is apparently true, that it cannot 
achieve its objective without resorting to them. The contrast 
between the method of “patient persuasion,” which Lenin 
recommended in dealing with the peasants, and the vigorous 
coercive measures actually employed by Stalin’s men, especially 
between the fall of 1929 and the spring of 1930, is striking. 
Similar intensive, coercive measures have marked the period of 
the Five-Year Plan to date and are of course obnoxious to many 
non-Party citizens besides those who are directly affected. It is 
sufficient to state the fact that many kulaks are forcibly exiled 
to the lumber regions and work in the lumber industry. It does 
not affect the argument whether theirs is technically “forced 
labor” or not. They are pulled up from their habitat, their goods 
confiscated, and they are shipped thither to live. Naturally, once 
arrived there they do not have to be forced to labor; they accept 
readily whatever labor is offered and at the government’s terms. 
Generally they turn to lumbering, for fishing, hunting and the 
like can offer little opportunity to men and women in middle 
life or over, who have been bred to an agricultural existence. To 
say these are not “forced” to labor there is quibbling over 
a technicality. The choice is between death and labor. 

One may regard the present situation of labor in the Soviet 


20 Kozyakov: op. cif., p. 40. 
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Union, not in the places of exile alone, as a natural and rather 
complete fulfillment of the accepted principle that “he who will 
not work neither shall he eat.” But this principle, apparently, 
would leave more freedom to choose one’s labor than is the lot 
of thousands and hundreds of thousands in the Soviet Union. 
Workers in any line may from time to time be compelled to 
move from one place to another to do whatever work has to 
be done. Thus in March, 1930, an order explained that farm 
workers not needed in their locality should be sent to timber 
regions; and an order of January, 1931, mobilized all workers 
with any railway experience, by ordering that they be dismissed 
from present jobs and that they report at once for assignment 
to railway service. It is small wonder that the word svoboda 
(freedom) has died on the lips that shouted it everywhere thir- 
teen years ago. This reduction of freedom of choice on the part 
of workers points clearly to the fact, as do many other features 
of Soviet life, that the Union is really organized and driven as 
no nation has ever been, except possibly in time of war. The 
limitation of freedom of workers during this period of mobil- 
ization of labor is of course a less extreme measure than that 
often resorted to in the past two years, The executions have 
been numerous, though no figures can be relied upon: not only 
kulaks but other class enemies have met slow or swift death in 
the drive for socialization. 

Above the ordinary workers and the kulaks, who are thus 
driven to achieve socialization at a rapid tempo, there are the 
technical experts whose services are absolutely necessary to the 
Party. To attain success it seems well-nigh axiomatic that this 
class of workers must be able to put confidence in the Party 
and the Party must be able to put confidence in them. There 
are some on both sides, without doubt, who share this mutual 
confidence. Many there are among the experts, however, who 
do not. Numerous conversations with native engineers, and 
with German and American experts who work with them, con- 
vince me that the Russian experts have frequently little desire 
to use their initiative or take responsibility, because of the dread 
of consequences that may come if their plans go astray. And 
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many who are willing to use initiative and take a chance, take 
it in efforts at sabotage or other counter-revolutionary en- 
deavors, if one may believe even a small fraction of their con- 
fessions and the accusations brought against them. Thus, along 
with the asset of obviously profound enthusiasm that is to be 
found among a part of the working population for rapid 
socialization, one must set down a just as evident mutual dis- 
trust between the Party government and its experts. Quantita- 
tively this distrust is somewhat uncertain, but it is plainly great, 
in view of the methods used against it. How complete a change 
may be wrought by Stalin’s newly announced policy towards 
specialists (June, 1931) is uncertain; but the initial effect appears 
to have been beneficial. 


3 


Nowithstanding bad food, poor housing, critical shortages in 
this and that commodity, which occur from time to time (the 
cigarette crisis in the spring of 1930 seemed to distress more 
people than any other I had noticed), continuous shortage in 
others that are real necessities, and other dissatisfactions inci- 
dent to the present extreme drive for collective living, the Soviet 
citizen keeps an even keel and can joke about the intricate prob- 
lems his life affords. With black bread, a glass of tea and a 
nitchevo, he looks to the future hopefully. As a matter of fact 
the “hopeful future” is the thing that sustains him. He is told 
of great successes. Some of them he can see. As for others, he 
must believe what he is told. He learned that the “Turksib” 
was “opened.” If he did not journey thither or try to ride 
on it, he probably thought it was. As to knowing precisely 
where production stands in various industries, he can hardly be 
expected to; for the Plan figures are revised often and it requires 
a technical expert to find solid ground. 

The year 1929 to 1930 was doubtless a most critical one and 
to have weathered it, no matter what the cost, is some indica- 
tion of the possibility of ultimate success. The success may be 
only partial; such it seemingly must be, unless certain of the 
present reported lags in production are speedily overcome. But, 
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if success may be only partial, the best side can always be put 
forward by an omnipotent Party press. On leaving the Soviet 
Union in the early summer (1930), when crops had been 
planted, with the peasants somewhat more settled, and worry 
about the weather beginning to abate, it seemed that the way 
for success of the Five-Year Plan was much clearer and that, 
excepting the misfortunes of “acts of God,” war, and economic 
and technical discrimination against them by their neighbors, 
Soviet citizens had reason to be hopeful. A bountiful harvest 
subsequently, increases of collectivization of farms (achieved 
more peacefully than before), spectacular success in certain in- 
dustries (such as oil and wheat), successful coping with finan- 
cial inflation, disappearance of unemployment and so on, have 
strengthened rather than weakened this judgment. 

But success, or rather, some of the successes achieved, have 
changed the Soviet government’s relation to the rest of the 
world in certain respects. It has stimulated a fear and hatred 
of her among many in the business world outside, who know 
decidedly little of her political and social program. The fears 
and hatreds which have as their basis the notion of the Soviet 
Union as an economic menace are more powerful and unifying 
in their effect than all those previously heralded. A gigantic 
trade increase of 35 per cent during the past year, even though 
Soviet Russia had the unfavorable end of the balance by a 
considerable margin, has greatly stimulated the establishment 
of legal restrictions by a dozen or more countries against im- 
portation of Russian products.?+ 

It is probably nearer the truth to say that the Union’s success 
has clarified, rather than changed the relations between her and 
her neighbors. Capitalist governments have been forced, fright- 
ened, into acts of discrimination against her for the declared 
purpose of protecting their nationals’ business interests. Oil, 


21 A dispatch to The New York Times says, under date of March 21, 1931: 
“France, Belgium, Rumania, Hungary, Canada, Latvia, Spain, Luxembourg, 
Yugoslavia, Persia, Tunis and the United States have taken governmental action 
to prevent the jeopardizing of domestic markets by Russian imports and simi- 
lar action is pending in Sweden, Holland, Argentina and other countries.”— 
The Summer of 1931, however, has seen the establishment of better relations 
with France. 
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wheat, manganese, wood, have been the most prolific source of 
complaints. Whether these are justified or not, the fears and 
the acts called forth by them are facts. It is a consequence, and 
an important one, that the rest of Europe has been brought to 
think of some sort of union, as it has never done before. But 
the capitalists have not learned collective economic action yet. 
Meantime each country gets as much value out of Russian trade 
relations as it can; the scale tips now in favor of England, then 
in favor of the United States, and again in favor of Germany. 
The Russians have a traditional dislike of England and always 
find it easy to believe that folks “lispeln Englisch wenn sie 
lugen”; if the English raid Arcos, let us throw business to 
Americans. But America too has shortcomings; she is narrow 
socially and intellectually, they say, and Lenin doubtless was 
thinking of her when he referred to people steeped in “brain- 
less commercialism.” Well, America proves it now by her ac- 
tions towards Communists and Russian imports; let us give 
the honest, industrious, intelligent, and neighborly Germans 
our business. What one loses, another is ready to snap up. 

As the Capitalist nations do not know how, or are not willing 
to work together, the Soviet leaders play one off effectively 
against the other. It could hardly be put more accurately than 
as Stalin said: “In the capitalist camp there is no unity of inter- 
ests, no adequate centripetal force promoting consolidation 
... there is a conflict of interests, a tendency towards disrup- 
tion, a fight between victors and vanquished, a conflict among 
the victors, a dispute among all the imperialist countries for 
colonies and opportunities of making profits . . .” Lenin, too, 
pointed out that foreign capitalists, in order to get business, 
would help build up communism in Russia, which would 
eventually destroy them. What better proof of the soundness 
of their criticism than the situation that has dragged on since 
the war? Germany has stood, looking now to the West and now 
to the East, since the war. Impoverished by reparations paid to 
Western capitalists who have more gold than they can use, and 
harassed by a colossal expense attendant on unemployment and 
tense with excitement over the increasing waves of propaganda 
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of communism, Hitlerism or some other extreme measure that 
promises to bring order to industry and prosperity to workers, 
Germany has managed to maintain her balance. Yet many are 
surprised that it is so. A German industrialist from Dusseldorf 
remarked to the author (June 24, 1930): “In my business there 
are 60 per cent unemployed and there is no sign of improve- 
ment. For two years past I have been surprised that there has 
not been revolution. Without insurance paid there undoubtedly 
would be. I do not see how we can escape it much longer 
unless something is done.” Others, in the revolutionary camp 
in Germany say: “We are not quite ready to act.” When they 
will act and what the result may be, no one can predict. But it 
is reasonable to consider, that, having looked to her capitalist 
neighbors so long for substantial assistance, and in vain, that 
relief may come from the Communist point of the compass. In 
the meantime, the Austrian-German Anschluss is heralded by 
M. Briand as meaning war. Soviet leaders are not only not 
disheartened by this development, they are overjoyed. “When 
capitalist thieves fall out,” they say, “there is a chance for honest 
Communists.” “We do not want war,” runs the ubiquitous 
slogan, “but we are ready for it.” The hue and cry against 
Soviet “dumping,” say the Communists, is only a means of 
stirring up Western peoples to support a war against the Soviet 
Union; beyond her borders, it is frequently asserted, and just 
as firmly believed, that the Communist government is planning 
the destruction of capitalist civilization. The situation of the 
Soviet Union with respect to her neighbors has been clarified 
by the past three years’ experience; and her position is stronger 
than it has been at any time in the past. 


4 


What a surprise it would be if one entered an American 
schoolroom and found these slogans on the walls: “Everything 
for the defense of capitalism,” or “Let us all work for the success 
of the Republican administration during the next four years”; 
or if one turned to the student newspaper and found it full of 
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social, economic and political articles, aiming at securing greater 
success in the undertakings of the outside work-a-day world. The 
School Reflector, one of the few printed school newspapers, ob- 
served in the Soviet Union (School 57, Moscow), is the organ 
of the Young Communists’ cell and the student organization. 
Its first page has a headline of generous size: “The Five-Year 
Plan—the symbol of the struggle for socialism; stand with our 
older comrades for the completion of the Five-Year Plan.” A 
large illustration, depicting the increase of industrialization, an 
article on the “Twelfth anniversary of October,” another entitled 
“Figures that every student must know,” yet another on “The 
Five-Year Plan and the tasks of the Komsomol,” and a poem, 
“Success to the Five-Year Plan,” complete the first page. The 
progress of “socialistic competition,” “military work in the 
School,” “self-criticism,” the “Work of the Party cell,” “greater 
attention to anti-religious work” and similar topics fill the other 
three pages. 

Such a superficial and easily observed difference between the 
Soviet Labor School and those to be found here is indicative of 
the really profound differences between the two systems. The 
Soviet school is one instrument of the Party by which it hopes 
to build a collective society. As there are few private interests 
in life they sink into no importance in the school. As the schools 
are a Party instrument, the activists who lead in all affairs dic- 
tate the character of the school activities, slogans, papers and so 
on. Under the dictatorship, which has a well defined objective, it 
has been possible to identify the school and life in a way that 
democracy has failed to do thus far. 

Because of the closer relation between the school and the 
economy of the present Communist régime, it is necessary to 
examine both together. The foregoing pages have sketched the 
collectivist objectives, the efforts exerted to attain them, certain 
forms of weakness and opposition and some of the successes and 
failures that have thus far attended the drive for socialization. 
Economically, we find them advancing rapidly, though there 
may be still some uncertainty as to ultimate success. What can 
be said of the cultural drive to form the collectivist mentality? 
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Each supports the other: marked success in socialization of in- 
dustry and agriculture would be conducive to success in form- 
ing the new mind; and failure in any practical collective test 
makes it more difficult to accept the collectivist ideology. It is 
likewise true that preliminary preparation of the mind by indoc- 
trination makes easier the transition from individualistic to 
collectivistic economy, in actual practice. 

Lenin was not only a leader in an economic and social revo- 
lution; he was a shrewd educator. It is significant that Shatsky 
calls Lenin and Krupskaya his greatest teachers. Lenin gave 
direction to Soviet education. Many evidences are to be found 
of foreign borrowings by Soviet pedagogues; but these borrow- 
ings have to do chiefly with devices rather than an educational 
philosophy. The latter a people must make for itself; though, of 
course, outside thought may give it a stimulus. Such a stimulus 
German thinkers gave to America in the nineteenth century; and 
such an influence American and German philosophers, chiefly, 
have exerted on the Russians. But, as America could not borrow 
her democratic educational philosophy in toto from those who 
did not have it when she founded her common schools, so the 
Soviet Union has had to create her educational philosophy and 
practice of collectivism, for it existed nowhere in the world. 
Some, indeed, might be inclined to tell Soviet educators that there 
is collectivism in American education as well as individualism; 
they might even point out that when the American common 
school arose, its advocates were charged with trying to foist 
communism on the American people; and they might even ex- 
plain the emphasis on “team-work” in American sports and other 
activities. But the Communist would say that the collective ideal 
and practice plays a negligible réle; that it reminds him of the 
Moscow restaurateur who, when complimented on his par- 
tridge cutlets and asked how he made them, replied: “I use one 
part partridge with one part of horse meat,—that is, one partridge 
to one horse.” 

About ten years ago Lenin laid down certain basic notions of 
collectivist education, without adherence to which, he insisted, 
socialism could not be constructed. The first task of Communist 
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youth is to study and master,—not only Communist books, but 
all knowledge that has been gained by former societies. And 
study he defined as mastering critically, assimilating, and learn- 
ing to apply it in practice. Specifically he warned against mem- 
orizing “Communist watchwords and slogans” which by itself 
is dangerous. But the great evil of bourgeois schools, “the com- 
plete rupture between books and practical life,” must be guarded 
against. “To study communism means to connect study with 
practice, theory with struggle, for without struggle, without 
practical work, theoretical knowledge is worth nothing...” 
The task of the older generation of revolutionists was compara- 
tively easy, he said. It was theirs to overthrow the bourgeoisie 
and instil hatred for them in the masses; the task of the younger 
generation is more complicated and difficult. They “must build 
up communism.” But how is this to be done? “It must be done 
by grafting Communist morality on youth by means of school- 
ing, training and education.” A heavy burden, in this educa- 
tional process, he declared, rested on the members of the League 
of Communist Youth. They should be “the foremost builders 
among millions of builders.” The Young Communist League 
can prove that it deserves the name... by connecting every 
step of its schooling, training and education with participation 
in that general struggle which laboring people carry on against 
exploiters.” More specifically Lenin defined this collective labor 
of organized youth: 

“In all branches of labor and struggle in which the members 
of the League take part—in factories and villages—everywhere 
the Komsomol must be the leading group, rendering assistance, 
showing its initiative in any work. Then every worker, every 
peasant, who still may be unable to understand the doctrine of 
communism and who may still not believe it, will see in this 
active, vital work, in this striking example, that the Communists 
are the people who show them the right way. The Young Com- 
munist League must become a shock troop of workers.” Failure 
to do this, failure to thus unite labor with theory, means, he 
says, to revert to the path of the bourgeoisie; and “For this 
reason, the Young Communist League must not lock itself in 
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schools, must not limit itself to reading books and pamphlets on 
communism.” All work that they perform, no matter how lowly, 
must be done so as “to give an example of model Communist 
work” and “to teach the people to consider labor in a different 
way than it has been considered before; to consider it not as a 
punishment and not as a hard necessity.” “The former society 
was based on the principle of ‘rob or be robbed,’ ‘be a slave owner 
or a slave.’” It implanted the ideology which caused the indi- 
vidual to say to himself: “I aim at getting my advantage and the 
rest does not concern me.” But the Young Communist must give 
“every spare hour to socially useful work.” By eliminating the 
private profit motive, inclination can be cultivated and time can 
be found for that collective, socially useful work which otherwise 
remains undone. “It is only by collective labor and through the 
union of the masses of laboring people that it is possible to solve 
the complicated tasks which are set for the Union of Com- 
munist Youth in the building up of Communistic society.” And 
first of all he drew their attention to the urgent problem of 
illiteracy. “It is impossible to build communism in the country 
with an illiterate population”; and to liquidate illiteracy is im- 
possible without the participation of the younger generation. It 
will be done if the League declares: “It is our task; we are going 
into the country to liquidate illiteracy.” ?? 

Stalin, following in the footsteps of Lenin, in more ways than 
one, is given to repeating his thoughts and phrases as well. He 
warns Communists repeatedly against faith in mere phrases and 
slogans, against faith in the signing of plans and papers. He is 
well aware that industrial management and the technique of 
skilled labor are not something to be committed to memory and 
recited like slogans. They are bundles of habits that function in 
practical situations. For this reason, in recent years, a new stress 
has been laid on technical training for proletarians and Party 
men to replace an older generation of specialists whom the pro- 
letariat can never quite trust, and the expensive, though at pres- 
ent absolutely necessary, foreign technicians. 


22 Testament of Lenin to Youth (Ill Congress of the Young Communist 
League) (Moscow, 1929) pp. 47-57- 
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If one turns but casually to almost any phase of Soviet educa- 
tion, a connection is observable between it and the principles 
Lenin stressed. If one examines the ordinary Labor School, it is 
found there, as elsewhere, in the principle that students must 
not only learn labor, but must also “understand the mutual 
exchange relationship in our economy, must know what signifi- 
cance the city has for the village and the village for the city”; 
it is found in the practical work undertaken by student organiza- 
tions; in the “socially useful work”; in the collective methods of 
study which they are striving to work out, though often so far 
without much practical success, due to difficulties already pointed 
out; in the remarkable development of a network of scientific 
agricultural institutes and research stations whose task is not 
only to advance scientific knowledge of soils, climatic conditions 
and so forth, in relation to the growth of certain crops, but also 
the application of all knowledge available to the problem of 
huge-scale, collective agriculture as opposed to pre-revolutionary, 
small-strip, individual farming; and in “socialistic competition” 
which has invaded the schools as well as factories, in an effort to 
show that socialistic, collective endeavor can accomplish even 
greater results than the most powerful incentives, operative in 
individualistic, profit-seeking society. In short, the relation would 
be found in every phase of Soviet education which is eminently 
practical and sharply contrasted with the theoretical tendency of 
the previous system. 

Every new task that has to be done brings forth some special 
school, department or course to prepare people to do it. Recent 
emphasis on collectivization of farms put a stupendous burden 
of reorganization and new courses on schools of various types 
from lowest to highest. As one author puts it, “it is hardly pos- 
sible to realize the program of the Five-Year Plan for the devel- 
opment of the codperative movement, without organizing a well- 
developed network of all kinds of courses, schools, circles, for 
the study of codperation and to train a certain part of the mem- 
bers to do work in codperative societies.” ** Visitors who saw 
Soviet schools five years ago would hardly have recognized them 


23 Kozyakov: Codperation in the Five-Year Plan, p. 32. 
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in 1929, so completely had they been metamorphosed by the influ- 
ence of the drive for collectivization. New books were written 
and old ones revised to give the proper emphasis to the new 
movement. Labor Schools appeared, having special codperative 
bias or tendency. 

How the practical, industrial purpose is to become a reality in 
the lowest schools and how it is to be attained in a collective 
manner has been set forth by Krupskaya: 


“The school should teach children and youth to set up definite 
industrial purposes, simple, elementary and the nearest at first, then 
more complicated and distant. It should teach them to discuss and 
determine precisely the most economic and nearest ways for realiza- 
tion of the accepted purposes, taking into consideration all means of 
realization, their own forces included, and then exactly and rapidly 
realize the task taken upon themselves. For instance, a group of chil- 
dren wants to clear the garden. First of all it is necessary to discuss in 
what this work consists, what are its different parts, what amount of 
force and what kind of instruments it would require, how to get 
these instruments, how distribute different parts of the work, taking 
into consideration the strength of individual workers, and so on. The 
more exact the plan of the work, the more chances there are for its 
successful realization. And the Labor School should teach how to 
work out a plan collectively, and how to realize it collectively, keep- 
ing the established, reasonable differentiation of labor.” 


But it is among the Young Communists and Pioneers, the 
children of Lenin, that one finds greatest fidelity to his princi- 
ples in the school. The Young Communists have taken his 
advice to heart and have been active in, and to a very large 
extent responsible for, the creation and success of the factory 
school (Fabzavutch) and the School for Peasant Youth. 

In the Resolutions of the March (1929) Plenum, the Young 
Communist League stressed the cleansing of its ranks of all 
socially wrong-minded elements who oppose the program of 
rapid collectivization, whether on the right or on the left. The 
proletarian leadership needs to be strengthened. Tolerance 
towards the right or the left is to be struggled against. “The 
Komsomol should intensify its participation in the class strug- 
gle, assailing our enemies actively ... Proper education of 
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youth is possible only on condition of their active participation 
in solving all outstanding questions .. .” *4 

The present outstanding question is that of collectivization of 
farms. Therefore “collectivization and raising the yield of the 
harvest must be considered as the backbone of the rural cell’s 
work.” “The Komsomol imposes on every member the duty of 
personal participation in the organization of collective farms. 
Every cell must organize a collective farm. Every member must 
set before himself the task of joining a collective farm.” 25 Not 
only this; members must labor to correct shortcomings of exist- 
ing collective farms. They must retard the dissolution of some 
that have been formed; increase the size of the “dwarf” farms; 
struggle against the peasants who drift from one to another; 
fight the false organizations that call themselves collectives, 
merely to get the advantages offered to collective farmers; and 
strive to keep out of the collectives hostile “foreign elements.” 

To be able to do all these things, it is necessary to scotch the 
“main danger” which lurks in the right wing tendency of some 
members, who “decline to struggle against the kulaks, advocate 
the idea of their peaceful assimilation,” and are prone to regard 
the policy of rapid collectivization and the “liquidation of 
kulaks as a class” as “military and feudal exploitation of the 
peasantry.” Apparently the Young Communists were split as 
badly as the Party, for especial attention was called to the {act 
that, at the last election to the Soviets and at the grain collec- 
tions, it was only the most advanced members of the Komsomol 
who stood firm and spoke for the Party policy and “they were 
not supported by the whole Komsomol.” Again, the resolutions 
say: “The participation of the Komsomol in the work of col- 
lectivization and improvement of rural economy is not yet con- 
sidered by many organizations as the main purpose of their 
activity... 2” 79 

Turning to the proper education of rural youth as a most im- 
portant phase of the collectivization movement, the Young Com- 


24Pp. 14-24. 
25 Thid., pp. 33-4. 
26 Ibid., p. 32. 
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munists declared apropos of the Schools for Peasant Youth, in 
whose development the Komsomol has been a leader: 


“It is necessary to reorganize them, giving them as their chief pur- 
pose the preparation of collective organizers of the villages. In keep- 
ing with the development of collectivization and the demands of the 
region where situated, the School for Peasant Youth should recon- 
struct all its work, aiming at preparation of workers in narrow spe- 
cialties for the ealiective farms (such as tractor machinists, field labor- 
ers, etc.), becoming thus a new type of professional, technical, agri- 
cultural school. The net of Peasant Youth Schools should be ex- 
tended, the seven-year course of rural schools should be increased two 
years, making a nine-year school, and no less than one Peasant Youth 
School must be organized in every region.” *7 


Krupskaya, speaking of the Schools for Peasant Youth, has 
also dwelt on the need of making them nurseries of collective 
farmers: 


“Now, when we speak about problems facing the School for Peas- 
ant Youth, we must say that, with the improvement of peasant 
economy—by the application of science to agriculture—there is an- 
other problem, the training of co-operators, socialists: young men and 
young women who can understand the full significance of collec- 
tivism. This question is of immense importance and it determines the 
whole organization of social and political education. First of all, it is 
necessary to cause children of the School for Peasant Youth to under- 
stand the difference between capitalist and Soviet organizations and 
the difference between the methods in capitalist lands and those 
used in the Soviet Union. Under capitalist conditions we observe the 
struggle between separate small economies, and the victor is the one 
which is the strongest; thus the enlarging of economy is effected by 
destruction of the weaker. This way of competition, the way of 
oppression of the weak by the strong, is to be contrasted in the Soviet 
country with quite a different way, the way of social union, the way 
of social collective labor, uniting all efforts in the improvement of 
our economy. Capitalist competition we contrast with co-operation: 
This must be clearly understood by every pupil of the School for 
Peasant Youth .. .” 


I ask a manager of a School for Peasant Youth what the pur- 
pose of the school is and he replies: “Cultural work and the 
development of habits of collective work among the peasant 


27 Ibid., pp. 44-5. 
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youth.” 28 Krupskaya stresses the fact that, from the Communist 
point of view, collectivism must eliminate competition not only 
from the country; but that which, under capitalism, prevails 
between individual capitalists and between large and small na- 
tions. This all round view of the advantages of the collectivism 
of Soviet economy and the evils of the capitalist competitive sys- 
tem, it is most important for the children of the Peasant Youth 
School to embrace. A similar emphasis on the study, in the fac- 
tory schools, of the collectivistic and planful character of Soviet 
economy and the interdependent relation between the factory 
and village workers, is to be found in many other essays of 
Krupskaya.?® 

On reading the foregoing expression of opinions of leaders and 
the resolutions of the Komsomol Congress, one may well ask 
what evidence there is in the schools of actual collective en- 
deavor. Some evidence of it is to be found in almost every phase 
of school life, and many of these have been touched upon in 
earlier chapters. A few other illustrative examples may be given 
here. ti.) 14! 

The school codperatives are widely developed and may be 
looked on as fair evidence of codperative endeavor of students. 
They begin in the simplest fashion imaginable, selling perhaps 
only one or two articles, generally of small value, and grow into 
considerable business enterprises handling books, pens, pencils 
and other school supplies, stamps, cakes, apples, confectionery. 
Sometimes codperatives are found which include most of the 
pupils as members, others not more than a half, and still others 
with only a small percentage of the pupil group. The aim is not 
so much business training as social education and the fixing of 
collectivist habits of work. Many managers asserted, however, 
that practical business training was a purpose. 

The following extract from a wall gazette in a Jewish school 
in Ukrainia suggests a rather exclusive interest of the school 
cooperative in the business side of the enterprise, to which some 
objections have been raised recently: 


28 Journal, IV (60) 1. 
29 On the Road, No. 1, 1923. 
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“When we take into consideration our school co-operative, we must 
see its great success. We are able to buy our school supplies there and 
all the members get their notebooks there. We have succeeded in 
having practically the whole school join the co-operative. 

“We are providing for the children sanitarily kept articles, also red 
satin goods for the Pioneers’ uniforms, and we have a stock of hand- 
kerchiefs; and for the girls who know how to embroider, we bought 
silk. Our stock includes also textbooks for study, which a student 
can buy by paying in installments. 

“As for the future, it remains only to have all our students become 
members of this organization. As this is a serious and important 
enterprise, the help of every student is requested.” 


“Anna Freilichman” 


It appears from a circular of criticism and directions for the 
reformation of the school codperative movement, issued by 
Narkompros and the Moscow department of education, that 
school cooperatives have not always laid enough emphasis on 
teaching collectivism, and have actually tended too much to 
become business concerns. Chief among the objections are these: 
that there is too much emphasis on the commercial side of the 
activity; that, by imitating the adult codperatives, in charging 
membership dues and having a special management, they create 
a special class in the school, admitting those who have money, 
and keeping out those who do not, and divide the school into 
“actives” and passives”; and that such a school cooperative paral- 
lels and duplicates unnecessarily the work of the ordinary school 
self-government. Narkompros directs that this be changed so as 
to (a) bring all cooperatives into organized connection with the 
self-government system, to be a part of the work of the school 
economic commission which is elected by, and makes reports to, 
the general school assembly; (b) bring all children into more 
vital connection with the cooperative idea; (c) avoid member- 
ship shares and money payments of any kind, except for the pur- 
chase of certain supplies to be used by the school as a whole. 
The reorganization, it is stated, must be effected with maximum 
care so as not to injure beginnings of the codperative movement 
that have already been made. In moving for a reorganization, 
Narkompros and the Moscow department had in mind that the 
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cooperative of the school should aim first at “carrying on an 
extensive propaganda for codperative construction among the 
population; second, pay attention to the study of theory of coop- 
eration; third, give special thought to the development of pro- 
ductive cooperative efforts in the school by organizing workshops, 
artels, and so on; and fourth, that the school as a unit should 
become a collective shareholder in the nearest codperative store 
and, as much as possible, satisfy its demands through that 
agency.” 8° 

In methods of instruction and learning, a marked effort is 
made to rely on collective work rather than individual, wherever 
possible. While a large amount of ordinary classroom routine is 
to be found, such as would be duplicated in schools everywhere 
in the world, there has been marked success in the collective 
tendency in the operation of school gardens and school farms. 
Naturally many schools do not have these adjuncts and are 
thereby limited in the range of their labor. In the elementary 
schools the “complex” organization of the material of instruc- 
tion offers many possibilities for collective activity, if in the hands 
of teachers who are able to see them and understand how to 
draw children into such work. But it was observed frequently 
that teachers, bred up to a traditional routine, continue to follow 
it in spite of the opportunity and the encouragement to do some- 
thing quite different. In more advanced schools, where the rela- 
tion to industry or agriculture is closer and more realistic, the use 
of the cooperative method—so per cent of time spent in school 
and 50 per cent in the industry or on the farm—has been intro- 
duced with marked success. In the ordinary Labor Schools every- 
where, there is much stress laid on excursions to industries, 
farms, and all kinds of institutions, the purpose of which is to 
inculcate that broad understanding of the “mutual exchange rela- 
tionship between all branches of economy” which is so much 
stressed in Communist pedagogy. These excursions, wherever 
observed, were well conducted and always followed by thorough 
discussions in class. A general development of this phase of the 
cooperative method is of course impossible save where farms, 


80 Lvov and Sirotkin: Self-Organization of School Children, p. 248. 
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factories and other institutions are regarded as educational insti- 
tutions as well as productive concerns. Schools that have their 
own farms, those that exist on communal farms, and the fac- 
tory schools are naturally the most favorably situated with 
respect to this question. 

It should perhaps be mentioned in this connection that the 
various kinds of “socially useful work” performed by clubs, cir- 
cles or societies organized in the school, in connection with the 
cultural, sanitary and economic commissions of the “self-organi- 
zation,” offer the widest range of genuinely active codperation. 
Such are the O. D. N. (Society for Liquidation of Illiteracy), the 
O. D. D. (Friends of Children), M. O. P. R. (International 
Society for Aid to Revolutionaries), Bezbozhniki (Atheists), 
Osoaviachim (Chemical and Aviation Society), the V. K. (Mili- 
tary circle), O, Z. E. T. (Society for aid to Jews being settled on 
the land), the L. K. (Light Cavalry), and some others. Besides 
these, a host of academic subject clubs and a sports club furnish 
avenues for collective work. In the societies for socially useful 
work, Pioneers and Komsomol are the most important leaders, 
for they find in these organizations the best opportunity of 
carrying out the injunction of their elders to be activists, col- 
lectivists, and to “function energetically.” 

The Pioneers and Komsomols are, after all, the best organized, 
the most zealous and the most powerful teachers of collectivism. 
They themselves never escape from instruction in it; the Kom- 
somol Pravda and various papers for Pioneers have been literally 
filled with Five-Year Plan and collective farming propaganda, in 
recent years, and these are mere supplements to a great emphasis 
on it in their schools and clubs. Moreover, they are called on by 
these organs to participate actively; and their membership in the 
organization lays on them a sacred obligation to follow the testa- 
ment of Lenin, whose only true interpreters and followers the 
present, dominant block of the Bolshevik Party professes 
to be. 

The school wall gazettes, which are prepared chiefly by the 
organized activists, reflect the fidelity with which the Komsomol 
and Pioneers follow the lead of the Party in its drive for col- 
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lectivization and attainment of the Five-Year Plan, as the fol- 
lowing extracts witness. A Jewish comrade writes: 


“Tt is interesting to note that this is the twelfth October since our 
country placed itself against five-sixths of the world. The Five-Year 
Plan has given us results already, and outcomes of which we may 
be proud. 

“These results scare away the enemies. The reaction of Europe 
becomes stronger, as for instance that of France and Germany. 
Europe is ‘sharpening its teeth’ to bite the working class and us. Our 
economic development casts dismay into the hearts of our enemies 
beyond the border as well as inner enemies, and for that reason we 
must be on our guard. 

“Speaking about our successful accomplishments, we cannot omit 
national development. Different branches, such as the judicial system 
and cultural institutions, are developing and strengthening from day 
to day. We children should know the results of the Five-Year Plan. 
Every Pioneer and student should take part in this earnest, weighty 
problem: How to help in the socialistic undertaking. 

“Twelve Octobers have passed already since the great October 
Revolution, when the working party and the Pioneers of Russia made 
themselves independent and took the rule into their hands. All the 
oppressed nations envy this power, and await with eagerness the 
time when they, too, will be freed from the rule of capitalists. But 
this movement is not to the advantage of the ‘burzhuys’ and there- 
fore they are against the Red Party and used often to send all sorts of 
‘bands’ in order to destroy the Party; but the young Party has over- 
come all the difficulties and established its rule in the Soviets. 

“She has set before her an aim, namely, of improving industry, the 
cultivation of land and the building of new factories—all of which 
we see is being realized. There is a new purpose set by the Party and 
that is to bring culture to a higher level and to bring the laborers into 
social activities.” 

“Isaac Uberbaum” *! 


A Polish comrade from a Ukrainian village writes of the 
Party discussion relative to the Five-Year Plan: 


“At the end of April, 1929, the sixteenth conference of the Com- 
munist Party (Bolshevik) came to an end. The chief problem dis- 
cussed by this . . . body was the Five-Year Plan for the development 
of national economy of the U. S. S. R. Every workingman and liter- 
ate peasant should make himself acquainted with the plan of re- 


81 Jewish Ukrainian School. 
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building our country. He should not only know, but also impart his 
information to others. Now take for instance the ‘running’ of a farm: 
it, too, should develop according to a certain plan. The same kind of 
a plan is necessary for the governing of our whole country, except 
that it should be more orderly even, for our country needs many 
factories, school buildings, and electric stations. The ‘Party’ and the 
‘Local Government’ have decided to ‘catch up with and overtake’ the 
capitalistic countries so far as economic development is concerned. 
Our country is backward in the development of industry; in order 
to be independent of the capitalistic nations, a well developed indus- 
try is necessary. All that is included in the Five-Year Plan will help 
our country go ahead. Our theme is: carry out the Five-Year Plan, 
once work has begun.” 


“S. Malkowsky” 


From the capital of the Union a German comrade writes, 
explaining the reasons for collectivization of farms: 


“Often one hears such a question: Why after the Revolution in 
Russia is there lack of bread every year? Many unenlightened people 
say that the peasants have become irreligious and that God does not 
give them such harvests as He did before the Revolution. But the 
true answer is this: before the Revolution there were 16,000,000 sep- 
arate farms, while after the Revolution there were 25,000,000. What 
was the condition of these 9,000,000 peasants previously? They 
worked upon the farms of the propertied class. Since these owners 
possessed more means than the little peasant farmers and therefore 
were able to use better technical equipment in farming, they, also, 
gained a noticeably better harvest. They were, accordingly, the chief 
producers of agricultural products. Now we must avoid the shortage 
of agricultural products by uniting the little individual farms. The 
peasants themselves will carry on the work in them [collective farms]. 
In the collectives there will be no more exploitation. Since the means 
of the peasants will be united, the collective will be in a position to 
buy fertilizers and machines and thereby obtain better harvests. The 
Soviet Union will help the collectives with all necessary means to 
pay for machines and fertilizers. Also the poor peasant or the daily 
farm worker will be made independent of the kulak by means of the 
collective. In this way the kulak will be sooner liquidated. Collectivi- 
zation, therefore, has enormous advantages.” 

“A Pioneer” 


Another comrade from Orenburg explains why the kulak is to 
be liquidated: 
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“Kulaks injure the U. S. S. R. greatly. They try to do away with 
the U. S. S. R. They want to restore the monarchy, that is why they 
injure the government constantly. When bread was collected, the 
kulaks hid it in the manure, and there it became spoiled. The kulaks 
also injure the cattle. They put glass in the oats, and from this the 
cattle die. The Soviet power has decided to put an end to the kulaks. 
Now we are trying to annihilate, to chase away the kulaks among 
whom there is no collective work. And we shall live without ex- 
ploiters!” 


“Citizen Yakovlev, IV” 


The following by a German comrade, in a large city school, 
explains the need for collectivization and that his school will 
make an excursion to tell the peasants about it: 


“The question of collectivization has been settled at the session of 
the All-Union Congress. Collectivization will be of great use to the 
Soviet State. It will be carried out in the villages. There are a great 
many middle peasants and poor peasants who cannot nourish their 
families upon their own little piece of land. These peasants we must 
bring together into a collective, then they can furnish more bread to 
the Soviet State. By means of it [collectivization] we can enter for- 
eign trade and this will help, naturally, in the upbuilding of the 
Soviet State. Our school has decided to go to an unenlightened vil- 
lage, in order to instruct the peasants with respect to collectivization.” 


The drive for “socialistic competition,” which reached a high- 
water mark in 1929-30 and which is supposed to speed up social- 
istic construction as individual competition does in other socie- 
ties, was introduced into schools as well as factories and farms. 
One school challenged another. Certain activists challenged 
others; pedagogues called on their colleagues for competition; 
and classes united their members in a struggle for supremacy 
over others. One could scarcely enter a school without seeing 
posted announcements of such contests. In certain schools hand- 
some printed copies of the “covenant” of stipulated competitions 
were to be found. One of these is reproduced below in one- 
fourth of the original size. Socialistic competition very com- 
monly aimed at increasing contributions to the wall-newspaper, 
decreasing lateness, increasing participation in “socially useful 
work,” and improvement of attendance. The following is a par- 
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4. Ogpopunts aetckae rpynnp tonix Gea6omnuxna, oxnaTHe HMH 300 

jayuxca Ao 16 aeT, Bonaseuh a aycuxH CBB 50°» yyaunxca crapwero 
BOBpACTA M OXMATHTD AHTHpcanrHoaHoH paGoTow 100": ysamuaca. 

Ao6ureca 100" nocewenwA wWkoAD B PEAKTHOaHBIe NpasANHRH. 

§. Bosaess » MOMP 15%0 yuauuxca wKoaw c 14 ser x ycTaHORMTD 
€BASH C OAMOH HAUMCHOBCKOM HC OANO aarpaHH4HOM WKOAOM. 





6. Yaeanunts na 100% coctas yuacTHneom AOCHHX KpymkOR M Ha 
25% w NacTomemy CocTapy 4wHcac 4“achom OCO. 


A SCHOOL AGREEMENT 


B. GGuectsenHo-nonesnas pabora. 


|. [I[pmnacun x wegueHayaabHomy yNacTHIO B AMKBHAAYKH Herpa- 
motuoctw 10"« ywaunxca cneuKypcoa. 


2. Buacautp 2-x neaaroroa AAs pa6oTH NO AMKBHAaYWH KerpaMOTHOCTH. 


3. Tlpwnacus 100° neaaroron, oG'cannennmx p Mectkom, x paGute 
no leanponaranae 


il Mappimienwe Ka4ecTBa y4e6Hon paGoTsi. 


1. Cunawte atoporoannuectao na 25 + « Npomaoroanemy NHCAy He 
42 CCT KOICCTBA NOATOTOAKM H AOBCLTH HCAO yuaqWXcA ¢ ACTHHMK 
pa6otamu mo Kypcam ao 15%, ¢ o6saaTeaAbHon oprannaayucn yye6Hou 
NOMOWH yuaIHMCA Ha acto. 

2. Ha oavkoro nporyaa neaarorom # CHHmeHHE Nporyaa yNamuxca 
Ao 24, 

3. 100°* npoayetumHoro HcnoAb3;oHaHHA yXe6HEX NACOB. 

4. 100°* posaevenna neaaroros, o6’caunuennmx a Mecteom, a paGoTy 
yvenMuccnnx oprannsaunn x SO"~ negarorom MW TexMH4ecKorO Nepconaaa 
B Q6uectaeHHym paGoTy. 

5. Oatakomaenne 100°» neaaroiow c MapKCHCTCKOK AMaAeKTHKOH 
W BHEAPCHHE METOAOB AMAACKTHRH M CROW NpaKTMYEcKyw paboTy. 

6. Yaynumtn canntapHo-TexHMMecKOc COCTOAHMHE WIKOA. 


| 17a muesm 
Npesceaatenw M-moe: | “4 . 
2 





a Aorosop nuanncan 25 o«taGpa 1929 r. 


FOR SOCIALISTIC COMPETITION 
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tial record of the effect of it among pupils in a school of Samara, 
for the several groups from lowest to highest: 


TABLE I 
Socially Contribution 
Groups Useful Work To Paper Attendance Lateness 


1st Grade 

Groups 1-4. 96% to 96% 34% to 37 Yo 98 % to 98% 5.4% to 2.9% 
sth Group. 62% to 85% 37% to 48.3% 93 % to 95% 10% to 6.1% 
6th Group. 78% to 83% 67% to 75 Yo 92.5% to 94% 7% to 5.7% 
7th Group. 90% to 97% 86% to 90 % 90 %to 93% 8% to 6% 


Who can judge the efficiency of a brief period of education? 
Certainly, no final judgment is yet to be attempted. Ultimate 
successful outcomes of education and training depend on a happy 
conjunction with successful, practical developments in the en- 
vironment; and, at present, both the process that is to make col- 
lectivistic minds out of individualistic ones and that which is to 
transform industry and farming into true collectives for produc- 
tion and consumption, are quite incomplete. One finds the youth 
have, to a very marked extent, accepted the collectivist ideology, 
but not all actively. And among the middle-aged and over, one 
finds them, too, even among the peasants. “We are going into 
the collective,” said three of them in a little Volga village; “We 
do not know how we shall get along, but they tell us we must 
learn to work together and help each other. Anyway we can 
scarcely get along as it is.” Then there is a large body of the 
peasantry who do not accept the collectivist point of view and 
insist it can never be made to work. But we hear everywhere 
the peasants’ cry for bread, for land, for tractors and smaller 
manufactured articles. If collectivization can unite the city 
worker and peasant by a genuine bond; if it can give not only 
tractors but all other needed manufactured goods to the peasant; 
if it can leave him a sense of proprietorship in a few things—his 
house, garden and domestic fowls—as the artel seems to do; and 
if it can produce bread in great abundance for both city and 
country; then the collectivist will live and the individualist 
become a memory. It still has a good way to go. “This is our 
codperative,” the peasants almost invariably said as they showed 
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me the interesting things in the village; but they also added, 
almost invariably, and a little querulously I thought, “but it is 
very poor,—one can buy little there.” Marienhoff, in Cynics, 
says: “There occurred a shortage of thread in the villages; cen- 
tro-textile offered to send thread . . . ; the basis of exchange to 
be a pood [36 pounds] of bread for each spool of thread.” 
Everywhere the peasants complain of what they have to pay 
for inferior goods and many of the older generation compare it 
with the good days of the past. When quantity has been in- 
creased under the Five-Year Plan, quality, it must in many cases 
be admitted, has suffered. 

Assuming that industrialization of the farms will give better 
economic rewards than the small type individual farms on which 
the use of modern machinery was impossible, this question still 
remains for the future to answer: How far will the Communists 
succeed in communizing the rural population? It was noted at 
the outset that the purpose, nearest to the heart of those who 
launched the movement for rapid collectivization, was to root out 
individualism and private property among a class that has fre- 
quently proved a stumbling-block to revolutionists. The classless 
society cannot come into being as long as this gulf exists between 
proletarian and peasant. The gulf is not only material but cul- 
tural. It is easier to succeed in filling the former than the latter. 
It is not difficult to induce peasants to accept a tractor on easy 
terms, when they can see that it plows many furrows and 
deeper too than horses can make; but they will hardly accept 
the idea of emancipation for their wives, though it be without 
money and without price. The Bolsheviks realize the difficulty of 
cultural transformation; they have seen too that there is a great 
difference between the “tempo of collective farm construction 
and that of cultural work” which should progress with it; and 
they have called for redoubled efforts to “liquidate” the gap 
between the two.3? But in spite of heroic measures, the mind 
of the Soviet Union is still divided. 


82 Pravda, May 15, 1930. 








CHAPTER XI 
THE NEW WOMAN 


“Male and female created he them and gave them dominion.” 
—The Bible 
“The right to vote and to be elected to the Soviets belongs to all citizens of 
the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic without distinction as to sex...” 
—The Soviet Constitution 


I am thinking of a country in which, a hundred years ago, a 
patriarchal order reigned; an order generally approved of by the 
“responsible” leaders of the communities, for they themselves 
were at once patriarchs and kings in their domain. This happy 
society has been thus described: 


The father gives his kind command 
The mother joins, approves; 

The children all attentive stand 
And each obedient moves. 


But even the most beautiful things change; and this peaceful 
picture, which on the whole was truthful, has been transformed. 
A veritable revolution in the relations between the male and the 
female has taken place; a revolution, economic, educational and 
political in character, and one that is not yet complete. A hun- 
dred years ago, those who saw the beginning of the change sent 
up their appeal to heaven: “God save our homes.” And from 
time to time the appeal has been repeated: “Our homes—what is 
their corner-stone but the virtue of a woman, and on what does 
social well-being rest but in our homes? ... Here the church 
and state must come for their origin and support. Oh! spare our 
homes.” The appeal has, however, been unavailing. A degree of 
economic freedom for women served to dissolve that particular 
353 
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tie of the family; and an increase of intellectual and religious 
freedom has led many to look with increasing skepticism upon 
the old patriarchal authority and the social and religious sanc- 
tions that supported it. Men no longer fear to put asunder “what 
God has joined together.” Though many unions still continue 
permanent till the parties to them are emancipated by death, 
divorce has become an increasingly popular deliverance for a 
large fraction,—especially for those to whom expense is no item 
of importance and who can afford to ignore lingering, localized 
social disapproval. A well-known judge declared recently: 
“Eventually, under the present trend of economic conditions, the 
marriage relation and the family unit will be eliminated.” If 
there is adequate ground to support this belief of a judge in 
bourgeois Philadelphia and other cities of the West, there is 
much reason for the social student to turn an inquiring glance 
at the Soviet Union, where the change in sex relations has pre- 
served the outward form of revolution as well as the essence 
of it. 

The Soviet citizen speaks often today of starri buit, the old 
manner of life: what was, and often still is, and which must be 
changed. With reference to woman and her relation to man, 
this expression touches everything that had to do with her sub- 
jection to the patriarchal authority, her economic dependence, 
her political inconsequence, and her personal nothingness. To 
grasp the full import of the freedom that is decreed for her 
under the new law, a word about her position under the old 
is necessary, though it can but suggest the limitations under 
which she existed rather than present them with such fullness 
as they probably merit. Lack of fullness in describing the old 
may perhaps be excused. The “old way” in Russia had many of 
the characteristic conceptions of women’s position that were to 
be found in Western countries a short time ago; and vestiges of 
them may be found in both places today. A few strokes only are 
necessary, therefore, to call up the picture. 

As to her economic position, it may be briefly stated. She was 
lowest of the low. As her husband was subject to those above 
him and often had to take their abuse, she was subject to the 
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harsh will and the object of the brutal contempt of her master. 
She could have no title to land, for land assignments were only 
made to males; even if women were, on occasion, independent 
workers of the land, they could have no voice in rural meetings. 
A peasant family of a man and four females was considered as 
having “one soul” and land was distributed among the “souls.” 
In a division of property, acquired by the labors of husband and 
wife, at the husband’s death, the wife obtained but a small frac- 
tion of it and daughters still less; while even distant male rela- 
tives shared in that for which they had not labored. Sons were 
preferred in the family, and their arrival anxiously anticipated, 
for to a new son a strip of land would be assigned—he was a 
new soul in the family—but not for a girl. If land in the vil- 
lage did not suffice, the man might get a passport and migrate 
to the town; but women were not permitted a separate passport. 
They were registered in that of the husband or other male of 
the family. Only in rare cases could a pass be secured and then 
only if the male concerned offered no objection. Attempts to 
leave without such permission were dealt with by the police 
who restored her to the law of her husband. 

Politically, there was little freedom for anybody in Tsarist 
Russia. Yet there was inequality: the difference between a voice 
—though a small one—and none. After 1905, with the creation 
of the Duma, certain classes of workers and peasants voted for 
representatives to that body. But for women, who, though they 
were workers and peasants, were yet not “souls,” there could be 
no question of exercising political functions. 

The general notion of woman’s lack of importance in society 
and man’s dominion over her, is reflected in numerous sayings 
of the common folk and in literary descriptions. “A chicken is 
not a bird and a woman is not a person”; “the hen cannot crow 
like a rooster and a woman cannot become a man”; “the more 
you beat your wife, the better the dorstch”; “beat the wife for 
dinner and again for supper”; and “if the husband does not beat 
his wife, it means that he does not love her”; all speak of her 
humble place, the brutality of treatment, the impossibility of 
escape. “Blind moles,” “stupid cattle,” “cabbage head,” and 
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“horse-radish” were terms frequently applied to them in derision. 
Tolstoy makes Mitrich say of the peasant woman: 


“A peasant woman, what is she? Mire! They are all like blind 
moles. They know nothing. They understand how to plough death 
with blood, all kinds of witchcraft, how to bring children into the 
hen house, this they know. Not only do they not know about God, 
they do not know what Friday is for certain. Friday, Friday, if you 
ask what it is, they do not know . .. They creep about like blind 
puppies, poking their heads into manure . . . are like cattle without 
herdsmen, the wildest cattle. Women are our most stupid folk .. .”} 


That the basis on which these haughty, contemptuous notions 
of woman rested was not her native inferiority to man has now 
generally been recognized; they were founded rather upon the 
restrictions with which the law of the state and that of the 
church surrounded her. That she was not a “soul” when the 
parceling out of land was in question has been noted. The girl 
was therefore not an asset but a liability. When she grew up 
and married she would go to work for a husband to whom her 
parents must give a dowry. “Convenient” marriages were 
arranged for her in which she had no choice. If she offered any 
complaint to the plan of her elders, she was apt to be reminded 
that “God does not bless those who do not respect their par- 
ents.” “By patience one can become fond of one at first dis- 
liked,” they would assure her. She was left entirely uneducated 
far more often than the sons. “For what reason should one edu- 
cate a woman?” the peasant wanted to know. “When she is 
grown up she will live with her husband, have children, boil 
soup and tend the cattle.” These she could learn at home and 
the priest would teach her to pray. She must, of course, know 
her duty to the “Tsar of Heaven,” as to her master. If a wife 
complained to the priest, he would say to her: “Be patient, God’s 
slave; God loves patient people.” To this faithfulness and to this 
servitude she was officially committed by the priest in the mar- 
riage ceremony, without which sanction no marriage was recog- 
nized as legal: 


1The Power of Darkness. 
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“The woman is obliged to be submissive to her husband, as 
to the head of the family. She must love him, honor him and be 
unconditionally obedient to him, show him every kind of attach- 
ment and strive to please him . . . The wife is bound to be pre- 
eminently submissive to the will of her husband.” If the hus- 
band removes, “the wife must follow him ... women cannot 
find situations without the permission of their husbands. . . .” 

Year after year and from generation to generation, the lot of 
woman remained the same. Her daughters were early inured to 
the hardships of the lot to which they were born and by domestic 
apprenticeship were prepared for the labors they would soon 
perform for their husbands, both in house and field. In the 
city, though there was a difference in her labor, her position 
was truly no better, for her labor and that of her children was 
heavy and was worse paid than that of her husband. Systematic 
prostitution was condoned by church and state; divorce could 
scarcely be obtained on the initiative of the woman, nor success- 
fully opposed if sought by the husband; she was uneducated for 
motherhood; and society gave no attention to means for safe- 
guarding her health and that of her children. To the priest of 
her religion, woman was a “hell-born creature,” a “devil’s ves- 
sel.” Motherhood itself was a pollution, from which, for six 
weeks after the birth of her child, she could not free herself. 

For upper class women there was of course a better posi- 
tion: a somewhat sheltered life behind the comfortable walls, 
erected by middle-class and noble husbands, which shut them 
up from most of life’s turmoil, kept them frail and fragile and 
“of an interesting paleness of countenance” such as characterized 
the women of their class in other lands. Education of a tinsel 
sort was also frequently afforded them. Since 1764, when Cather- 
ine had founded Smolny Institute and the Novo-Devitchy nun- 
nery, a year later, the cause of girls’ education in the cities had 
been slowly improving. Those who had access to these insti- 
tutions and some others could know the world of books and 
music and a few had begun to get a limited professional educa- 
tion. For most, however, education opened up no realistic work 
in life. Such practical avenues of reform as beckoned to educated 


—-— 
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women in the West, in the nineteenth century, were almost, it 
not quite, closed to them. Those who were brilliant by nature 
and satisfied with the ease life offered them became good con- 
versationalists and acceptable in society anywhere; others, like- 
wise brilliant, but with eyes keenly observant of the inequalities 
of life and souls sensitive to the harshness that characterized the 
existence of workers and peasants, turned to revolutionary paths 
as far under ground as need be, since no other was open to 
them. Between men and women of the revolutionary group 
among the intelligentsia there was an equality, which set them 
off from the rest of society. Women went into exile sometimes 
to share its suffering with their husbands; and again on their 
own account. They went to Peter and Paul, to other prisons 
and even to death for their crimes against the old order of life; 
and proved by their courage their equality of spirit with men. 
If one does but compare the splendid independence of such revo- 
lutionary careers as those of Volkonskaya, Figner, Zetkin, Bresh- 
kovskaya, Zassulitch and others with the independent life of 
women in the ancient days of the Veche; and if one compare 
both with the period intervening between the eighth and the 
nineteenth centuries, it is evident what a great transformation 
was effected in Russian society by Byzantine Christianity, the 
Tatar supremacy and the feudal system. From this long view, 
the new régime appears to offer the restoration of that freedom 
Russian women had once known, but of which they had by long 
tradition been deprived. 

The position of women of the East, where Moslemism pre- 
vailed, was more humiliating than that of their laboring Rus- 
sian sisters. Their inferiority was justified and maintained both 
by the Shariat, the law of the faithful, and the common law of 
the land: women had no right “to study, speak in public, or 
agitate”; they held no property; they were subjected to physical 
punishment by their husbands; boys of twelve and girls of nine 
years of age could marry; girls were bought by their suitors or 
taken by force; and thereafter lived in seclusion, though not in 
loneliness, for there were many wives, going heavily veiled, that 
their faces might not be seen by a man. As their faces were 
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shrouded that they might not be seen, their minds were kept 
dark that they themselves might not see. Whole villages, towns 
and countrysides could not even boast of an educated man; 
and enlightenment for women was not to be dreamed of. If 
truth were to be found in the old saying that “ignorance is 
bliss,” then one would need go no farther than to Central Asia 
of the pre-revolutionary days to find a society of perfectly happy 
women. 


2 


Immediately on coming to power the Bolshevik government 
adopted a program in the field of social relations of the sexes 
at once as revolutionary as any they proposed in economics, 
politics or religion; and one which in the long run may prove 
far more consequential. The intent of the Soviet Constitution 
is quite clear; there is no evasion. Political equality is guaranteed; 
and specific legal enactments have undertaken to safeguard her 
right to labor, give protection to her health, care for her children 
and secure for her that same social and moral freedom enjoyed 
by man. In other lands, women have gained political freedom 
and may use it to fight for other rights; in Soviet Russia, the 
chief gain seems to be in the economic field. Considering the 
methods of the Party dictatorship, political voice is of less con- 
sequence than it might be in another situation. But such voice as 
is given to men is given to women also. Such political func- 
tions as they both may exercise under the dictatorship, constitute 
a training, theoretically at least, for the day when Communism 
shall have become a reality instead of an objective. Lenin stressed 
emphatically, as other socialists had done before him, that with- 
out the aid of women a true socialistic society is impossible. Un- 
der other social systems, women have remained half or wholly 
slaves, shut in by four walls, doing labor as directed by their 
masters. Their mental outlook has been no better than that of 
slaves, so far as the great masses were concerned. Lenin insisted 
that “cooks must learn how to regulate the state”; they must 
be freed from their domestic slavery that they may have oppor- 
tunity for social work in the broadest sense. Lunacharsky stated 
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ably the Communists’ hope for economic and social equality, in 
the following: “Woman will first attain justice, will first be free 
and happy, when, in conjunction with man, she builds the so- 
cialistic state. But, in the building of this state, even in the 
struggle to found it, millions and millions of laboring women 
must stand side by side with men. The Revolution sets itself 
the goal: to free woman from her slavery; to give her all rights; 
to put her beside man and open for her the way to growth and 
social activity.” 

To attain this magnificent end is, however, not easy when the 
pathway of change runs athwart the prejudices established by 
traditions that are centuries old. This the Communist knows. 
He understands that actual realization of a revolutionary pro- 
gram in practice must wait upon a process that is suspiciously 
like evolution, though he hates the term when it is used by 
bourgeois scholars who would make revolution always wait upon 
evolution. He knows that the process of change must require 
more time in Central Asia than in the Russian socialist republic. 
Yaroslavsky has pointed out that laws cannot in and of them- 
selves effect the change: 

“It is one thing,” he asserts, “to make good laws and another 
to create real conditions which put the laws into life. And we 
must frankly admit that without a radical transformation of our 
whole manner of life we shall not be able to solve the problem.” 

The program of equality for men and women is inclusive, 
looking to equality of obligation and opportunity to work, equal- 
ity of authority in the household, equality of education, political 
voice and position in community affairs. Of these the most fun- 
damental is the first, as without it the others may easily prove 
of small consequence. Woman’s equality in this respect has oc- 
cupied the attention of Marxists since their earliest days. Marx’ 
agitation for a shorter day was for women as well as men; and 
the only exception made was that women were not to be al- 
lowed to do night work or other labor that would be “ruinous 
for the female organism.” Even children, from the age of nine 
onwards, he believed, in any rationally controlled society, should 
be brought up in some productive labor, since the law of nature 
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required labor of all who would live. The influence of his pro- 
gram for uniting physical and mental labor is to be seen in the 
philosophy of the labor school today; teaching girls industrial 
processes and giving them training in the use of shop tools, 
which one finds in all schools equipped with shops, is a result of 
the attempt at application of the principle of equality in the 
earliest school years. 

The war was one factor in bringing women into industry, 
in Russia as well as in other countries. In 1913, a third of the 
industrial workers were women and the figures grew to about 
40 per cent in 1916, Subsequently, there was a decline to about 
30 per cent, despite the fact that the government has consistently 
aimed at their retention. At present women constitute just about 
one third of the industrial workers. In some fields, such as 
textiles, women make up nearly 60 per cent of those employed; 
and, in the tobacco industry, about 65 per cent. The number of 
girls employed in industry, under eighteen years of age, has 
however decreased markedly under the Soviet régime. The de- 
cline of women in industry may very probably be traced to pro- 
tective legislation for women workers which makes their labor 
more expensive. There can be no doubt that women in industry 
are better protected in the Soviet Union than those who labor 
thus in any other part of the world. A few of the provisions may 
be stated. 

Theoretically, women under eighteen and over forty years of 
age are not to be thus engaged.? Their labor is prohibited in cer- 
tain industries and underground work which are rated especially 
dangerous to their health; and limits of loads to be put upon 
them have been fixed by the People’s Commissariat of Labor. 
By special exemption, in exceptional cases, however, it is pos- 
sible for the National Labor Commissariats to allow them to 
enter. According to article 130, of chapter thirteen of the labor 
laws, night work by women was to be strictly limited except in 
cases of “special necessity.” Unemployment, however, and the 
complaints of women that hunger, want and prostitution were 


2V. V. Sokolov’s Rights of Women Under Soviet Law (1928) gives an 
account of the measures for their protection. 
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greater hardships than night work, brought a moderation of 
the regulation in practice. A circular (1924) recommended that 
no obstacles be placed in the way of women’s night employment, 
if their non-admission would cause hardship or result in lower- 
ing the qualifications of the personnel. The move to allow night 
work in all save the most dangerous industries, for all except 
pregnant women and those nursing children, was also influenced 
partially, doubtless, by the fact of a slow though steady decline 
of the proportion of women in heavy and medium industry 
between 1923 and 1928. There was of course a continual and 
even marked increase in the absolute figures of women in in- 
dustry, but the increase of men was much greater. The number 
of women foremen, assistants, directors and assistant directors 
in factories and as heads of trusts is small, but increasing. They 
have made greatest advancement in the textile industries where 
they have long been employed and exceed the number of men 
laborers. In 1924, the number of unemployed women was about 
600,000, approximately one-half of the officially registered unem- 
ployed persons. Today there is, officially at least, no unemploy- 
ment and women in industry number close to a million. 
Special attention is given to safeguarding women workers at 
the time of childbirth. Night and over-time work for pregnant 
and nursing women is prohibited,’ exception being allowed only 
in case of servants employed to look after children and the sick. 
Pregnant women may be transferred from heavy work to light; 
they may not be sent from their place of permanent work with- 
out their consent, after the fifth month of pregnancy; they may 
not be dismissed from their labor in the interest of economy, 
except in special cases, after the labor inspector has investigated 
and approved of the dismissal as absolutely necessary; a vacation 
of two months before and two months after childbirth is provided 
with full pay, in the case of women in industry, and six weeks 
before and after childbirth is allowed to office workers; women 
with children under eight years of age, where there is no one 
to take care of them, are exempt from labor service; after re- 
turning to work, time is to be allowed the mother by the man- 


8 Article 131, Labor Laws of the Soviet Union. 
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agement for the nursing of the child, without reduction of wages, 
and special hygienic rooms are to be provided for this purpose; 
time granted during pregnancy and after the birth of the child 
is not to be taken from the usual vacations; and doles paid to 
insured mothers, embrace (1) payment for pregnancy, amounting 
to the full monthly wage; (2) a sum for purchase of articles 
necessary for the new-born child; and (3) a monthly grant for 
feeding the child for nine months after birth. Such benefits are 
paid to both employed and unemployed women who are in- 
sured. Marital status does not affect the receipt of benefits; and 
adjustments of the vacation periods are made in case of abor- 
tions. Certain other benefits for the expectant mothers, who pos- 
sess a certificate from the proper medical or village authorities, 
can only be appreciated by those who have experienced the in- 
convenience of living and traveling in the Soviet Union: they 
may buy tickets at railway stations and get information at pub- 
lic institutions without being required to wait in line; and may 
enter street cars from the front to avoid the crowds that be- 
siege the usual entrance. 

The fideliry with which the provisions for protection of 
working women are enforced depends, naturally, upon a general 
change of attitude on the part of managers of enterprises and 
the thoroughness of the work of the labor inspectors. Managers 
are still found who seek to evade the law, for the economic pres- 
sure is great, they must show results, and their minds are not 
as yet all made “new.” Most inspectors are men, even in indus- 
tries employing mostly women. An effort has been made to 
increase the number of women inspectors, whose knowledge may 
qualify them to be better inspectors than men. Likewise, since 
women are very much affected by the operation of the system 
of social insurance, an effort is made to increase the connection 
of women with the insurance work. 

An important adjunct to the system of safeguards for working 
mothers is found in the créches attached to factories where 
women are employed. Here the mothers may leave their children 
in a hygienic environment and under excellent professional care. 
The following information concerning one connected with a 
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tobacco factory, in Rostov on the Don, will suggest the care these 
institutions afford. This is one of the best; it has been in opera- 
tion for ten years. Babies come to it at two months of age when 
mothers are returning to their work. They are deposited early 
in the morning, when the first shift of laborers comes, again 
when the second shift arrives, and are taken by their mothers 
when the shifts come to an end. They are given hot meals and 
regular medical attention by a staff of thirty-three teachers, 
nurses and doctors. Of the medical staff, those who have not be- 
come doctors have finished the technicum for nurses. Teachers 
have completed the training course for nursery and pre-school 
ages. If illness is discovered, the mother is notified and given 
leave so she may take care of the child at home. Sick children 
are not handled here at all. At present there are 150 babies from 
two months to three years of age that require attention. They 
come from a rather large district. The yearly budget is stated 
to be 45,000 rubles, a considerable fraction of which comes from 
the city health department. In this institution, children receive 
more genuine expert care than those in most private families I 
happen to know. The rooms were spotless, the dining-room, kit- 
chen and laundry in excellent order and repair. The meals, 
prepared by experts, were properly balanced and generous. An 
educational program is carried out closely in accord with those 
formulated in Pedological Questions of the Youngest Years 
(1929) and Methods and Content of Work with Children of 
the Nursery Age. The work is most practical, having chiefly to 
do with formation of correct habits both of a personal and social 
nature.* 

It is only when one looks at the general statistics of costs and 
the distribution of these institutions that shortcomings appear. 
The cost to the government, according to the head of the 
Women’s Department, is about thirty rubles a month per child 
and this makes women’s labor very expensive. The number of 
créches is also quite inadequate to meet the needs of all chil- 
dren of women in industry. In the country the inadequacies are 
even more marked, but there were 4,052 summer créches re- 
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ported for villages in 1926; and the collectivization movement 
since 1928 has given a great impetus to the development of 
créches, kindergartens and playgrounds in rural districts. The 
Peasant Mutual Aid Societies, in which there is a strong repre- 
sentation of women, have assisted largely in the creation of 
créches in the country. These are mostly temporary, being open 
during the season when most women are employed in the fields. 
The worth of the experiment with nurseries to date should not 
be judged, however, by the inadequate number of institutions, 
nor primarily by its cost, for that is something which more ex- 
perience and greater efficiency can reduce, but rather by the ef- 
fect produced on child health. Presumably much of the reduc- 
tion of infant mortality (from 26 per cent to 13 per cent, in 
Moscow, between 1913 and 1926; and a 6.2 per cent decrease for 
the country in general) is to be traced to these safeguards for 
working mothers and their children. 

Créches are supplemented by the “hearth” (otchag), kinder- 
garten, and playgrounds, all of which afford relief to working 
mothers. But these, too, are far from sufficient to meet the de- 
mand, though the.number of “hearths” and gardens increased 
from 1,139 in 1924 to 2,086 in 1927, which served 60,196 and 
103,767 children, respectively; and playgrounds numbered 2,458 
in 1926 and 3,540 in 1927, which served 170,431 and 202,824 
children, respectively.® A mere glance at these figures shows how 
far the institutions fall short of the need. At the time of my 
visit (1930) Rostov school authorities said their kindergartens as 
yet served only 8 per cent of their children; and many other 
cities gave similar reports. In Labor Schools I generally asked 
how many children had been to pre-school institutions before 
coming to the Labor School and received answers varying from 
five to twenty-five per cent, but usually not more than ten or 
fifteen. Lack of money, trained workers, buildings and equip- 
ment are the reasons always assigned for the discrepancy between 
need and performance. 

The kindergarten is a very important aid to mothers. It is the 
usual place of education between the ages three and eight. There, 


5 Kulturnoe Stroitelstvo (1929), pp. 18-19. 
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children are received at early hours, whenever necessary for their 
parents to leave for work. 

“In this one which I am just now visiting (Rostov), they 
begin coming as early as six o'clock in the morning and stay 
until five o’clock. There are one hundred children divided into 
four age groups, served by eleven teachers. Eighty-five per cent 
are children of manual workers and fifteen per cent come from 
families of office workers. All children are received free of charge 
as this particular institution is entirely supported by the city 
and the labor unions. (The non-payment by families is not a 
feature of all.) A strict routine is followed throughout the day, 
varying with the different age groups. Arriving early, they walk, 
play or sleep till eight-thirty, when hot breakfast is served by 
the dizhurnii (leaders selected from their own numbers); then 
follow work, games, and music; at twelve, there is another meal 
followed by sleep till twothirty p.m.; after the nap they get up, 
play and have another meal before leaving. The equipment here 
is not elaborate, yet satisfactory; the arrangements for preparing 
food and eating are sanitary and all the rooms clean, though 
battered in appearance. All teachers have completed the training 
course for pre-school educational workers.” ¢ 

The “hearth” (otchag) varies but little from the kindergarten 
in appearance. “In Rostov, there are forty-one of them. This one 
was opened three months ago. Its budget for the year is 30,000 
rubles, provided by the city soviet (50%) and cooperatives 
(50%). Fifteen adult persons do the work, one of them a doc- 
tor, five teachers, and the rest employed in kitchen, dining-room 
and nursery. One hundred and thirty children are cared for, 
which makes the monthly cost for each between nineteen and 
twenty rubles. Children are received at the age of three and re- 
main till they are eight years old, ready for the Labor School. 
All of these are children of manual laborers, chiefly those con- 
nected with the railway shops and yards. Medical inspection 
is regularly made twice a week and frequently oftener. Hygienic 
arrangements in all its departments leave little to be desired. In 
each room, for each age there is a sanitary corner with bowls, 
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tooth brushes, soap and towels. All wraps and overshoes are left 
in an outer room. The leaders (dizhurnit) take care of setting 
tables, serving food and clearing all away after the meals. The 
children are fed three times a day. The present meal which they 
are joyously devouring consists of a large plate of soup, bread 
and compote juice and, for those six and seven years old, a small 
meat ball.” 7 

There is no question but that these institutions (nursery, 
hearth, and kindergarten) are of great consequence in the re- 
lief of woman. They give her child better care than she could 
if she stayed at home all day. She is also able to get from their 
trained doctors, nurses and teachers expert guidance in all prac- 
tical matters relative to the proper dressing, feeding and up- 
bringing of the child during the hours at home. Generally, there 
is a special consultation room for mothers, with lists of booklets, 
and sample copies of them, on how to feed and clothe children 
in winter and summer. 

But if important to the individual mother, they are more im- 
portant to the state. The Communist leaders are not interested 
in individual, personal freedom; they are not concerned with 
the emancipation of women except because of its relation to the 
destruction of the old patriarchal family, and the freedom of 
the whole working class. In this process of tearing down the old, 
and building the new, mind there is probably no more important 
link than these institutions that care for the youngsters from two 
months to eight years of age. Considering the ultimate objec- 
tive, it is apparent that the Soviet régime can ill afford to fail 
to meet the great demand for educational facilities in these pre- 
school years. Children in these institutions, like those in com- 
munes, children’s houses and children’s villages, have the best 
possible chance of becoming whole-hearted supporters of the new 
ideology. They are away from the influences of parents and pri- 
vate homes during practically all of their waking hours. In the 
nursery, collectivist ideology, an acceptable attitude towards the 
government and a sort of hero worship of political and military 
figures are readily inculcated. In the nursery, the first picture he 
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sees on the wall will be that of the baby Lenin, not that of 
brother, sister, mother or father. Collectivist habits will be con- 
sciously cultivated and wayward, selfish, individualistic tenden- 
cies will be redirected. A definite program of habits to be fixed 
is put in the hands of the teachers. Rudimentary ideas of the 
internationale of laboring men and women, the class conflict 
around them and anti-religious instruction can be implanted. In 
some places visited, the children of six and seven years had 
their miniature atheistic organization. If the churches have been 
right in saying they must control the child’s thoughts of religion 
for the first seven years, the Communists are undoubtedly also 
correct in insisting that their teaching, if not to be overturned, 
must begin with the earliest years and be continuous. Mothers, 
too, may be influenced at the same time to think less of religion, 
when they find the medical care of the nurses more effective 
than the prayers of the priest. 

On stepping into a kindergarten in 1929-30, one was sure to 
meet the same ideology as in adult schools. One sees the young 
directresses and the equally young inspectors with their blaz- 
ing enthusiasm for their work and realizes that the Revolution 
in Russia is indeed a revolution of youth against old age. They 
have their new visions and will not suffer old conservatives 
with fixed ideas to tamper with the process of realizing them. 
The children are working on the theme of collectivization and 
mechanization. (Systematic instruction in reading and writing 
begins about six years of age.) They have just had a day with 
the Red Army, the teachers say, and have come back filled with 
enthusiasm for it. Today they will study especially a pro- 
gram dealing with the Red Army, the importance of all of its 
work. The children are making a poster slogan to be put up: 
“The Red Army protects the work of peasants and workers.” 
Another already in place says: “Who will protect us? The Red 
Army man.” After the Red Army theme has been dealt with 
they will return to collectivization. Its importance for the farm 
and as a means for the creation of a classless society are ex- 
plained in simplest terms. It is a question of suggesting ideas 
that may sink into thirsty minds; as it is with all indoctrina- 
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tion, it is not necessary to deal with many facts. There is not 
much emphasis on free play here; instead, exercises planned 
for a purpose are preferred. The oldest group has written its 
wall newspaper “Ilitchata” and has arranged a Lenin corner 
for Octiabrata. On the walls they have pasted pictures of the 
four classes: the kulak, the middle peasant, the poor peasant 
and the batrak (daily farm laborer). Here they have made 
models of all kinds of machines, of which the combine seems 
a favorite. In the corner is a model of a kolkhoz; and, on the 
wall above it, a calendar of the weather. All about the walls 
are numerous well-known slogans for the benefit of women 
rather than the children, judging from the character of most 
of them: “Only those who love labor can be called the children 
of October”; “Greetings to the free women of Russia”; 
“Through the kolkhoz lies the way to women’s freedom on the 
farm”; “Children of the future are the ones for whom the 
October Revolution is working”; “Women workers must work 
in close harmony to fulfill the testaments of Lenin”; “Women 
must strengthen the bonds between the factories and the hol- 
khozi”; “Construction of socialism demands new people”; and 
“More attention to the education of little children.” In another 
room, the little children (six-year-olds) have completed four 
numbers of their paper, the “Octiabrionok” (October Child). 
A list on the wall gives the names of those who belong to the 
Octiabrata. Pictures of military heroes adorn the walls, with 
Voroshilov a favorite. The “living corner” contains a mouse, 
a rabbit, a few flowers and a small turtle. Many tools, made 
small so that children of seven and eight years can use them, 
the gift of different workers, are found in their little workshop. 
There is also a set of toy rifles with which they exercise when 
at play in the yard. Just before I leave, a group of the four- 
year-olds, dressed in paper costumes, go through their exer- 
cises, singing songs of revolution, collectivization, machinery, 
and doing a symbolic dance of the workers. Their excellent 
performance closes with a few gymnastic movements, a song 
and the salute: “Be always ready! Always ready.” 

Aid to mothers through créche and kindergarten is supple- 
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mented by many other institutions such as the “houses of 
mothers and children,” consultation centers for children, mater- 
nity homes, and consultation centers for women. At child con- 
sultation centers, the purpose is to supervise the child from 
birth to three years of age in respect to feeding, clothing, and 
prevention of disease. Milk stations are also organized in con- 
nection with the consultation centers, and a system of visiting 
nurses is favored though not much developed. At the consul- 
tations for women, advice is given not only to expectant mothers 
but also to females generally, relative to sexual questions: 
birth control and the combating of disease. In the “houses of 
mothers and children,” provision is made that toiling women 
may have proper care before and after childbirth and acquire 
rudimentary knowledge of child care. Preference is given to 
single women of the worker, peasant and domestic servant 
classes. They are conducted on the principle of community 
labor, in which the mothers take their turn. One of the promi- 
nent purposes of these houses is to prevent the exposure of 
children, and infanticide, the reasons for which, it is generally 
believed, are (a) inability to support the child and give it proper 
care, (b) feeling of false shame, due to ignorance on the part 
of the mother and (c) spiritual depression, resulting from 
loneliness, lack of sympathy and aid. All of these are offset, 
in a measure at least, by the “houses of mothers and children,” 
it is believed; whereas stern measures of punishment of of- 
fenders could achieve little or nothing. 

While the safeguards for women are attractive and helpful, 
it is obvious that they are as yet far from equal to men in 
actual fact. Only about one-sixth of those in industry are 
skilled and something over one-third are classed as semi-skilled. 
As unemployment doles were given chiefly to the skilled 
workers, men received aid much more often than women. 
The number of skilled workers is far too limited, today as 
in the past, and the agencies for increasing the qualifications 
of workers inadequate; but efforts are made to increase the 
qualifications of women for those industries not judged in- 
jurious to their health by drawing them into technical and 
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professional schools, and also in the Fabzavutch, or factory 
school.® 

Wages, though theoretically equal for equal work are not 
actually so. The difference of nearly 20 rubles a month between 
the average wage paid to women and to men in industry five 
years ago, was not due entirely, though it was partially, to the 
fact that fewer women do skilled work. There is a tradition 
of cheap female labor and a prejudice against her work that 
has thus far failed of extinction; this often leads to a less 
favorable classification of the woman worker. In March, 1926, 
51.6 per cent of working women were getting not more than 
4o rubles a month while only 20.9 per cent of men were thus 
paid. However, the prospects are bright, the advancement of 
women rapid, under the Five-Year Plan, and the discrepancy 
between their wages and men’s is constantly becoming less. 
The greatest discrimination prevailing against women is found 
in rural communities; but this inequality, it is expected, will 
disappear with the rapid growth of collective farms and the 
introduction of a piece-work system of payment. In general, 
it is true that the government’s intentions regarding the eco- 
nomic equalization of men and women are most frequently 
defeated in the country where, till just recently, individual 
economy ruled supreme. This observation does not hold true 
naturally for the Soviet farms, which are fully industrialized 
and completely under governmental control. 

Till 1917, few women were members of trade-unions even in 
those branches of industry in which they were numerously 
employed. Women trade-union members, in pre-revolutionary 
days, were often those who were also interested in illegal revo- 
lutionary propaganda. Since the Revolution this situation has 
been reversed; today it is the exceptional woman worker who 
is found outside the union in the city; country women workers 
are mainly not members, however. In 1926, a special census 
showed only 8 per cent enrolled, but a constantly increasing 
number are entering from rural areas and from the domestic 
worker class, according to recent reports. Women are not 
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merely members today, but do active work as delegates and 
collectors of dues and serve as members of the Soviet General 
Council of Trade Unions. Nevertheless, the feeling is general 
that much remains to be done towards drawing women into 
fuller activity in the Unions. This is considered important, 
just as is the movement to secure the advancement of women 
to directorships, assistant directorships and membership on 
management boards of trusts and other economic administra- 
tive posts, where they are up to the present only slightly rep- 
resented. The increase of women’s membership and _ their 
performance of active work in the union is of far greater conse- 
quence, considering the manifold activities of the unions in 
Soviet Russia, than might be imagined. About 10 per cent of 
their funds is spent on cultural work, which, besides education 
of a more academic character, includes establishment of read- 
ing rooms, arrangement of lectures, concerts, sport competi- 
tions and other means to promote profitable use of leisure 
time. Clubs are established by the unions, in great variety and 
in great number, frequently at the factories where they work. 
In the clubs there are special circles established for the study 
of Marxism, Leninism, trade-unionism and for academic and 
practical studies as well. In 1926, these clubs numbered about 
4,000 and more than a million members, of which a third 
were women. 

In an earlier chapter, the collectivization movement was seen 
to be the very groundwork for the ultimate success of social- 
ism, as the present régime regards it. If women are to be 
builders of the new society, they must, therefore, be partici- 
pators in collectivization. As yet no marked success has been 
achieved, though it was generally said, by those who spoke of 
the rural collectivization program, that women were much 
more strongly in favor of it than men. There is a great gap 
between collectivization in the city and in the country. In 
1926, nearly 11 per cent of the members of agricultural con- 
sumers’ cooperatives were women; but they made up only 5 
per cent (1925) in the producers’ agricultural codperatives. At 
the same date, in cities, handicraft women in industrial co- 
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operatives made up 28 per cent and this, by 1927, had risen to 
over 34 per cent. If certain individual industries are taken, bet- 
ter figures may be quoted. But it is generally true that both 
in town and country, women play a very small réle as yet as 
members of boards of management and auditing committees of 
cooperatives, though their situation in the towns is more ad- 
vanced than in the country. With the rapid collectivization of 
farms in the past two years, the position of women is con- 
stantly asserted to be much enhanced, though reliable figures 
cannot be given. But it must be remembered, in attempting to 
form a judgment of the success of collectivization thus far, 
that even the degree attained up to the present is partially the 
result of pressure against those who would prefer to stay out, 
and cannot be taken as a true index of the mental attitude 
towards cooperatives. 

Not only the right to labor is given to women but the equal 
right to hold land and be the acknowledged head of the farm 
as well. In division of property the rights of males and females 
are equal. Rural authorities are, in fact, advised that in many 
ways peasant women should be given preference and be put 
forward in agricultural work rather than men. The reason for 
this lies partly in the fact that in collectivization the govern- 
ment is running counter to all established ways of the old peas- 
ant households. By giving unusual encouragement to the 
women, who were the most oppressed under the old system, 
the government naturally hopes to gain their support. Collec- 
tivization is to liberate the peasant woman and she in turn is 
to promote collectivization. Especially the codperation of the 
best activists among peasant women is sought. Land organs 
are urged to show preference also to single women, widows and 
wives of Red Army men possessing initiative, in giving credits, 
distributing of seeds, machines, thoroughbred cattle and other 
materials. A special effort is encouraged to bring individual 
farms of single women into some simple form of collective for 
cultivation and harvesting of crops and for the common pur- 
chase and use of machinery. Women are also to be drawn into 
the land commissions that decide suits concerning the use of 
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land; the ablest are to be sent to special agricultural courses; 
and agronoms are urged to introduce the most active women 
into agricultural councils. 

In the realm of her personal life woman’s new freedom in 
the Soviet Union forms an even greater contrast with her tra- 
ditional position of subjection. Marriage and divorce may be 
effected without the opposition and interference of her male 
relatives and at almost no cost. If cohabitation without marriage 
is desired, no one interferes; yet the relationship may subse- 
quently be registered if the parties desire. Divorce does not 
even require the presence or the cognizance of her spouse, 
though notification of the divorce is sent to the party not ap- 
pearing at the registry office. Property acquired during the 
union, whether registered or de facto, is subject to the same law 
and is considered joint property to be equally divided. Property 
acquired before marriage is unaffected by the union. The mar- 
riageable age is eighteen years for both males and females. 
The woman’s national status remains unaffected by marriage 
and her maiden name is kept or not as she prefers. Removal 
of the husband does not place the wife under any legal neces- 
sity of following him. She has the same right to a separate 
passport or identification certificate as he. 

Children born of any kind of union are legitimate and the 
state undertakes to make the parents equally responsible for 
their support, if paternity and maternity can be established. In 
case of separation, the two parties may come to an agreement 
as to who shall keep the children and the amounts to be paid 
by each for support and education. If no agreement is reached 
by parents, the case is settled by the courts. Alimony for the 
incapacitated husband or wife, for a period of a year, or for six 
months, is also arranged in a similar way, such support usually 
being from 20 to 30 per cent of the earnings of the party con- 
tributing the support. 

Penal laws are applicable to men and women equally as a 
rule, but there are certain modifications which provide that: 
pregnant women, accused and convicted may not be sentenced 
to be shot; in cases of crimes committed by pregnant women, 
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their condition is to be viewed as a mitigating circumstance; 
punishment may be postponed till after childbirth; and nursing 
children may be admitted with the convicted mother to the 
“institution of improvement,” if the mother desires. Impris- 
oned mothers may also not be transferred to another place 
after the fifth month of pregnancy. 

With respect to violation of the woman’s person, Soviet law 
goes beyond that of other lands in that it punishes violation ‘as 
it is usually defined and also defends the married woman’s 
right to refuse the “husband’s right” in case of drunkenness, 
pregnancy or illness. 

The prostitute is not acknowledged as punishable, unless she 
be guilty of spreading disease; but those who promote prosti- 
tution are. As a social phenomenon, prostitution is regarded as 
springing from economic causes primarily and not from innate 
perversity or depravity of the female sex. To decrease or elimi- 
nate the necessity for it, it is urged that: special care be taken 
about dismissing women from employment; agricultural and 
industrial artels be formed to give women employment; the 
qualifications of women for labor be increased by creating sufh- 
cient vacancies for them in professional technical schools; dor- 
mitories be organized for the unemployed and houses opened 
for accommodation of women temporarily in the cities; and 
that agitation be carried on in schools, clubs and all organiza- 
tions of youth, setting forth the character of prostitution, its 
dangers and incompatibility with the life of a workers’ re- 
public. These preventive measures are supplemented by efforts 
to combat prostitution already existing which is considered as 
an inheritance from bourgeois society. These efforts fall under 
the head of (1) inspection of all places where prostitution may 
be carried on, (2) struggle against those who promote dens of 
debauch and (3) free treatment for venereal diseases in dis- 
pensaries. Special detailed instructions are issued to the militia 
concerning the necessary steps and precautions in investigating 
prostitution. As to the success of the struggle against prostitu- 
tion, little can be said with any sense of certainty, though both 
the preventive and combative measures seem to be sound. The 
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impression gained from general observation is that at least 
prostitutes do not operate on the streets as openly or in such 
numbers as they do in several other European capitals. Prosti- 
tution certainly continues to exist, though the probability is 
that it is of less consequence than formerly. 

The tendency of the Communist society in the earlier years 
of the Revolution to favor the satisfaction of sexual desire 
in the most casual manner would naturally result in a decreased 
demand for systematic institutions of prostitution; and the 
legality of the most fleeting sexual union at the present, plus 
the complete ease of marriage and divorce arrangements 
likewise contribute to the same end. About the only restraint 
that the Communist urges in sexual relations is that degree 
which is necessary to husband one’s energies for the revolu- 
tionary struggle. If a Communist dissipates, it weakens him; 
he becomes unable to “function energetically” in his labors; 
if he does not check his waywardness, he may be “cleaned” 
out of the Party for such laxness. 

To full freedom in her personal life and an unusual degree 
of protection in the performance of labor is added the right to 
equal participation with men in political and social work. Here, 
too, however, a discrepancy is to be observed between the par- 
ticipation of men and women in actual practice. But many 
efforts are put forth to increase her political literacy and prac- 
tical usefulness and, it appears to the writer, that, considering 
the complete lack of previous political experience on the part 
of women, great progress has been made in the past twelve 
years, even though the number of women participating in the 
various works of government may seem small in comparison 
with men. The credit for enlisting the interest of such num- 
bers of women in the work of government is due primarily to 
the activity of the Zhenotdel of the Communist Party, which 
was created in 1919, and the system whereby delegates from 
working and peasant women are elected each year to familiar- 
ize themselves with theoretical and practical phases of Soviet 
institutions, 

Since 1917, women Party members have increased consider- 
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ably though not as rapidly as desired, although conditions of 
entrance are somewhat easier than for men. There has been 
an unmistakable lack of self-confidence on the part of a large 
proportion of women as to their ability to enter into and dis- 
charge the political responsibilities of Party membership. Never- 
theless, in 1922, about 8 per cent of the Party were women; 
and at the death of Lenin, many thousands were taken in, 
which raised their proportion to 8.6 per cent (1924). In 1928, 
they constituted 11.5 per cent and, in 1929, 13.5 per cent of 
Party members. The growth of women in various government 
organs is suggested by the following figures: in rural soviets, 
from 1.0 per cent in 1922 to 11.8 per cent in 1927; in volost 
executive committees, from 0.3 per cent in 1922 to 10.1 per 
cent in 1927; from 3.1 per cent, in gubernia congresses (1920), 
to 10.2 per cent in 1926; in ooyezd executive committees, from 
1.3 per cent (1919) to 8.4 per cent (1926); in gubernia execu- 
tive committees, from 2.3 per cent (1919) to 7.2 per cent (1926); 
as members of municipal soviets, from 5.7 per cent (1920) to 
21.4 per cent (1927); as members of all-Russian congresses, 
from 2.1 per cent (at the VIII Congress) to 9.0 per cent (at 
the XIII Congress); and in All-Union congresses from 3.5 
per cent to 8.2 per cent; in Russian central executive commit- 
tees, women’s representation has increased from 1.5 per cent 
to 9.8 per cent; and, in All-Union central executive committees, 
from 2.4 per cent to 8.0 per cent. In the work of the people’s 
courts, there has been a similar increase, the proportion of 
women’s representation as magistrates being (1927) 10.1 per 
cent, and 6.2 per cent members of the courts. As investigators 
their proportion was much less. In 1927, women constituted 
20.7 per cent of the jurors.® These figures, though impressive 
to those in lands where women play but a slight and stereo- 
typed réle in politics, are far from satisfactory to the Commu- 
nists. They indicate to them that darkness and sex prejudice 
continue to prevail among men, both in town and country, 


®Sokolov: Rights of Women Under Soviet Law (1928), pp. 9-14; some 
figures are also given by A. V. Artiukhina, in her “Report concerning the posi- 
tion of working and peasant women in the Soviet Union, at the tenth anni- 
versary of the October Revolution.” 
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who prefer that their wives boil soup at home instead of mix- 
ing in public affairs. “They know nothing and can know 
nothing of these affairs,” said Danil Danilovitch, the peasant 
who showed me through their local village soviet. But Danil 
may be wrong. The Pioneers and Komsomols, whose millions 
are to be the rulers of tomorrow, whose ranks are filled with 
lads and lassies (though not in equal proportion), and whose 
minds are built in rather complete accord with the specifica- 
tions of the new ideology, are always singing: 


There comes the dawn 


Of a brighter day... 


The women, moreover, who are actually taking part in this 
work, are convincing proof of their equality to men. If their 
zealous work, their contagious enthusiasm, and their earnest 
study of political and social problems are not to be entirely 
unrequited labors, it seems indeed true that they will succeed 
in “learning the art of government,” as their leader and eman- 
cipator, Lenin, commanded. 

Unusual efforts are demanded and are being made to bring 
social, economic and political emancipation to women of the 
East. The “Land and Water Reform” in Uzbekistan and Turk- 
menistan (1926) occupies a place of great historical importance 
in that it conferred equal rights on men and women, in accord 
with which land allotments have subsequently been made to 
women. In the native industries there has been a slow increase 
of working women, both in respect to their individual employ- 
ment and their entrance into industrial codperatives. Equality 
in the marital status and freedom from corporal punishment 
by the husband—which was formerly his right—have been offi- 
cially guaranteed, but must wait long for translation into gen- 
eral practice. Nevertheless, thousands of women have burned 
their veils publicly and others have removed them less osten- 
tatiously. Some of the national republics have adopted special 
laws against compulsory marriage, fixing a penalty of five 
years’ imprisonment for parents and others who are a party 
to it. Kalim, payment for wives, is punishable by prison, or 
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by forced labor up to one year, and acceptance of it is likewise 
visited by the same punishment plus the amount of kalim ac- 
cepted for the bride. Bigamy and polygamy are also outlawed. 
Still, the custom of buying wives, while neither practiced so 
widely nor so openly as formerly, does nevertheless continue on 
the sly; and polygamy, residents assert, is practiced too by some 
who are clever enough to be able to hide the wealth that per- 
mits them to indulge in such extravagant tastes. Politically, 
the Eastern women have become active to an extent that would 
not have been considered remotely possible ten years ago. In 
1927, nearly a million women were reported to have taken part 
in rural Soviet elections and over twelve per cent of those elected 
to Soviets were women. In Uzbekistan a woman, Shura Abi- 
dova, is vice-president of the Republic. But the result for the 
women, who thus defy the old law of the Emir and the more 
sacred law of Mohammed by showing their faces in public and 
by speaking and agitating, is often suffering rather than pleas- 
ure. Violence, both of a minor and a major character, is often 
practiced against the would-be emancipated woman by her once 
powerful male relatives and masters. 


3 


It is universally recognized by Soviet leaders that the realiza- 
tion of rights, guaranteed to women by the law, depends upon 
their education, and, of course, the education of the men, too, 
so that they may accept the new conception of women as equals. 
For woman there must be general and political education to 
fit her to understand and share ordinary, everyday social and 
political work; and technical and professional training to en- 
able her to compete in industry on all levels as an equal of 
man. 

First and foremost is the elimination of illiteracy. In Central 
Asia, before the Revolution, literate women were practically 
unknown; up to 1924, it is reported, there were not more than 
two dozen literate women in Turkmenistan; in Uzbek cities, 
literacy of women was not above one-half of one per cent and, 
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in the country, women who could read could scarcely be found; 
and in Kazakstan, Daghestan, Kirghizia and other localities, 
the situation was similar. In Russia at large the situation was 
not far better. Only thirteen per cent of women were literate, 
according to the 1907 census. Lenin looked upon the ignorant 
situation of women both in Russia and the East as a great 
handicap to socialism and declared: “As long as we have in 
our country such a phenomenon as illiteracy, it is difficult to 
speak of political education. An illiterate person stands outside 
of politics and must first be taught the A B C. Without this 
there can be no politics, there can be rumors, gossip and preju- 
dice, but no politics.” Such changes as have come to pass in 
Central Asia, date from 1924 when the Uzbek and Turkoman 
republics were organized. But in these few years much has been 
accomplished in the way of general education. The statistics 
in Popular Education in the U. S. S. R. for 1926-271° show 
the growth of first and second grade schools, seven-year and 
nine-year schools, schools for grownups, Schools for Peasant 
Youth, and school communes, in four of the minor, national 
republics. The number attending these schools is also given.*? 

These figures represent the beginnings of general educational 
facilities. For adults another system of schools has been cre- 
ated, the first grade of which faces the task of “liquidating” 
the illiteracy that was all but universal, and the more advanced 
types of which give instruction designed to “liquidate” politi- 
cal illiteracy of the adult population. 

It requires no small amount of courage for the Turkish, 
Tadjik or Uzbek woman to leave her household, often still 
presided over by her master, who has been little enlightened 
by the revolutionary movement. Yet one finds them going in | 
considerable numbers. Here, at the Uzbek woman’s club in 
Samarkand, many adults are enrolled in liquidation classes. 
The club operates a kindergarten, holds special meetings when 
lectures are given in the little auditorium, and keeps a library 
and reading room well stocked with revolutionary literature. 


10 Published 1929. 
11 Pp. 98-99. The figures include both boys and girls. See Table I, p. 381. 
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Within the women’s clubs, like others, a great array of circles 
for special interests are formed. Special emphasis is laid on 
instruction about proper dress, food, sleep and recreation for 
children. At their club the women are all unveiled, but many 
don this means of protection as they leave the door. The club 
is a little island of freedom and peace in the midst of a sea 
of turmoil and fear of what may befall them for forsaking the 
law of masters and mullahs. Only in these backward national 
republics is the separate woman’s club necessary. There are 
nearly a hundred of them. Elsewhere women and men have 
common organizations.!? A similar program, but on a much 
more elaborate scale, is carried out in the woman’s club named 
for Alibairanova, founded in Baku in 1920, which is doubt- 
less the finest woman's club in the whole Union. In connection 
with it is a factory employing over a thousand persons.'® 
From the club in Baku to an Uzbek girls’ school in Central 
Asia is a long journey, but we are already there. Here, where 


12 Journal, XIV (8). 
18 Jbid., XTH (9) 1. 
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their daughters study in the daytime (there are still non-co- 
educational schools here as in Baku on account of traditional 
prejudice), the mothers are learning tonight to read, write and 
count. The work is of two grades: for those who are complete 
illiterates and those semi-illiterate. Though veiled at home, 
their faces are uncovered here. They do not fear foreigners, nor 
Russian men. As I entered the room one of the women arose, 
made a little speech of welcome and asked me to sit down. In 
this group are three dozen learning to read. One entirely illit- 
erate learns to read a little in one month and can read and 
write fairly well at the end of five or six. Besides learning read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic, they have informal lectures on so- 
cial, economic and political subjects, with emphasis just now 
on the Five-Year Plan. All here are comparatively well dressed 
in their best shawls and kerchiefs. They take turns reading 
from Budem Oochitsya, a little primer found at many of the 
liquidation centers; then they read together. It is all drill 
work, no new method here. Then they begin to write. I watch 
their forty-year-old fingers make painful progress across the 
page. The results of several are quite legible; even I can read 
it. It is interesting, also; while learning to write, they learn too 
that daughters of the “new day” must be allowed to go to 
school. 

“We lived in Tashkent. I was eight years old. I had a girl 
friend, Khuri. She was also eight. She went to the new school. 
I also wanted very much to go to study with her. But my 
mamma did not allow me to go to the new school. She said: 
‘Whoever goes to the new school never wears her parandjah. 
And if you go to study you will not wear the parandjah either. 
My brother—he’s a Communist—also asked my mamma to send 
me to school, but she said to him: ‘Zulfi will get along without 
study. If she goes to school she will not cover her face.’ A year 
passed. After the summer my friend again started to school, 
but mamma wouldn’t let me. Then I said to her: ‘I am going 
to my brother; may I?’ She shook her head, but let me go. My 
brother was at work. I went to him. “What do you want, Zulfi?’ 
he said to me. ‘Help me, please, to go to school,’ I said fearfully. 
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He took me by the hand and started. We arrived at the school. 
My brother filled out the information blank. I became a pupil. 
Mamma scolded me a long time. She even cried. Now she is used 
to it and herself gets me ready for school.” *4 

“Similar elementary beginnings in learning are to be found 
all over the Union; it is not in the central or provincial cities 
alone. Today I have spent in the foothills of mountains back of 
Mahatch Kala. Rising early, after a thin breakfast, for the tea 
is bad now and the inhabitants here hardly know the taste of 
meat, I trudged along a dusty, then rocky, winding road which 
led to Kahulz where I visited classes in the little school till one 
o'clock and then had lunch, with meat (one is apt to get it 
frequently in the country, even though it can’t be found in the 
nearby town), which was prepared by the school manager’s wife 
in what seemed incredible surroundings. They have three bright- 
eyed children, of whom the Communist principal can see little, 
for his duties keep him always on the run. In the morning, he 
teaches the younger generation; in the afternoon, the old women 
of the village come to ‘liquidate’ their illiteracy (there are about 
forty of them attending); and, after six, for two hours he and 
his teachers hold classes for adult men.” 2° 

The figures (pp. 384-85) were the latest available at the date 
of publication, 1929, showing the number of women and men 
in the eastern schools for increasing social and political literacy. 

The number of schools in the Ukrainian and Russian repub- 
lics is naturally much greater. Their detailed numbers are 
scarcely of importance to us at this moment, but it may be 
mentioned that the proportion of women and men attending 
the several types of schools for political education indicates in 
clear-cut fashion the inequality that continues to persist in spite 
of ardent intentions to eliminate it. These differences appear to 
some extent in Europe, but are more marked in Central Asia. 

A considerable increase in literacy is reported for the country 
at large. In 1920, 40.9 per cent of males were literate and 24.4 
per cent of the females; in 1926, 50.8 per cent of males and 


14 Ibid., XIV (18). 
15 Letters, 190. 
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29.2 per cent of females were literate. The peasant woman lags 
far behind the man, there being reported 46.6 per cent of liter- 
acy among males and 23.3 per cent among females (1926); in 
cities, the percentages were 70.3 per cent and 56.6 per cent, 
respectively.17 

In her industrial education the progress of woman has been 
slower than in the general and political field. In fact, technical 
education for both sexes lags far behind the need. One of the 
reasons generally assigned for the change in commissars of 
education (1929) was that everywhere the necessity was recog- 
nized of laying a more effective stress on the technological side 
of education, both in the qualitative and quantitative sense. On 
the walls of a factory library, in Rostov, hung a huge poster: 
“Technical illiteracy hinders the success of our plan of indus- 


16 Popular Education in the U. S. S. R. for 1926-27 (1929), pp. 212-13. 
17 Kulturnoe Stroitelstvo (Moscow, 1929), pp. 78-9. 
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18 Popular Education in the U. S. S. R., for 1926-27 (1929), pp. 222-3. 
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trialization.” As women make up only 16 per cent of skilled, 
and 37 per cent of semi-skilled, workers, it is obvious that an 
even greater stress must be given to their technical improve- 
ment if they are to gain a footing with men. Up to the latter 
half of 1930, there was still a considerable degree of unem- 
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WOMEN IN INSTITUTIONS FOR PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


ployment, and a large proportion of it among women. Under 
the demands of the Five-Year Plan, unemployment has receded 
from view, however, and proposals have been reported (Spring, 
1931) for drawing hundreds of thousands of women into indus- 
try. It is estimated that about a quarter of a million may be 
recruited to industry in 1931, and a half million more by the end 
of the Five-Year Plan. If this is accomplished (there is a grave 
question whether it can be), relatively few of the new recruits 
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will be able to do anything but unskilled labor, however, 
though coupled with the proposal there are also suggestions 
for drawing women into plans for specialized training. Taking 
women from the households into training or into actual work 
at once puts the extra burden upon the government of provid- 
ing an increased number of institutions to care for their chil- 
dren; and these, as was noted earlier, have thus far always been 
inadequate for the care of the children of families already 
engaged in industry. 

The chart on the opposite page shows the ratio of women 
in the various types of professional schools from the low- 
est to the highest, in 1926-27..° Though women were numer- 
ous at universities and higher institutes for medicine, pedagogy 
and artistic studies, it is to be noted that in higher indus- 
trial educational institutions they were only 7.9 per cent of all 
students. This fact of slight advanced preparation for indus- 
try accounts largely for the lower wages paid women. The 
average percentage of women in middle grade schools (sechni- 
cums) was 36.9; and, in the lower professional courses, 41.3 
per cent. In both middle and lower medical, pedagogical, artis- 
tic, professional schools, women occupy a high and often the 
predominant position; but in transport, construction, indus- 
trial and agricultural institutions, her réle is slight compared 
with that of men. Some shifting of position would doubtless 
be evident in the figures for 1930-31. Marked increases are 
called for by the Five-Year Plan. 

Examination of the figures reported for 1926-27 shows that 
the development of professional education in Central Asian and 
some other republics has been slight, in comparison with Euro- 
pean republics and considering the great need of it. The fig- 
ures are somewhat misleading, however, for many Eastern 
women are sent to European centers for industrial training in 
mills and factory schools. Nevertheless, it seems there is a strong 
tendency for them to adhere to their traditional occupations 
of weaving, spinning and so on rather than enter novel voca- 
tions. Party workers and the women’s organizations are con- 


19 Kulturnoe Stroitelstvo (1929), p. 76. 
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stantly urged to encourage them to take new lines of speciali- 
zation, but conservatism of their families, timidity and lack of 
confidence on the part of the girls themselves are forces that 
are not readily overcome. 

The objections have not all been on the part of the women 
and their families, nor limited to the Eastern republics. There 
still exists some prejudice on the part of men workers and a 
belief that girls cannot make as good skilled workers as boys. 
A few years ago, even in textile factory schools,—where a 
large percentage of women are employed,—only 25 per cent of 
the students were girls. In others there were still fewer. Special 
regulations were drawn up to remedy the situation by requiring 
a certain number of vacancies to be fixed for girls. By these 
efforts the ratio of girls in factory schools was increased from 
16.5 per cent (1924) to about 4o per cent in 1927. 

In view of the marked discrepancy between the position of 
men and women at the time of the Revolution, it is not at all 
strange that special agencies have been called into being to 
minister to her education and acquaint her with a world for 
which she has had no previous training. “October gave equal 
rights to the women of the East”—thus runs one of the most 
common slogans which greets the traveler in every institution; 
but to receive these rights and use them was a matter both 
novel and embarrassing to those who were so ignorant as not 
to be able to write their own names. How could they compre- 
hend the meaning of them, let alone exercise them? The new 
schools, coeducational on all levels and over all the territory 
of the Union, save in the republics most bound by religious and 
social tradition, could be relied on to train the young girls by 
the time they would become eighteen years of age. But imme- 
diate realization of the promises of October, even in a semi- 
successful fashion, demanded that something be done so that 
adult women could assume their new obligations and enjoy 
their new privileges without delay. 

In 1919, the Zhenotdel (Women’s Department of the Com- 
munist Party) was organized to promote the affairs of the sex 
and stimulate their entrance into the Party; but its most im- 
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portant work has doubtless been their practical education in 
dealing with public affairs. The Zhenotdel of the Communist 
Party, headed by Artiukhina, and the International Women’s 
Secretariat in the Comintern, presided over by Clara Zetkin, 
are the directive agencies of Communist women’s activities 
throughout the world, serving to effect among working women 
that ideological division without which the actual class strug- 
gle is impossible. Numerous delegations of peasant and work- 
ing women visit the capital each year; and women from beyond 
the frontiers of the Soviet Union as well. 

Though, from the standpoint of a Party interested in world- 
wide revolution and in forming a class internationalism, the 
international contact of working women is of great theoretical 
importance, the immediate task of trying to construct socialism 
in the experimental plot that is theirs has given to the Zhenot- 
del of the Russian Communist Party an immense, immediate 
and absorbing labor. Since its organization, its work of practi- 
cal political education has probably been of greater real im- 
portance to women than any kind of education offered them. 

In the days of the Revolution, intervention, civil war and 
famine, there were very few women in the Party and those who 
were members took the tasks nearest at hand: relief work, in 
feeding centers, in hospitals and actual fighting in the field. If, 
as the old Romans thought, the right to vote depends on the 
might to fight, Russian women in large numbers gained a foot- 
ing for a just claim to the ballot. 

But, with the days of peace and the New Economic Policy, 
there came, as it often seems to returned soldiers, the dull tasks 
of social life, of rebuilding what was torn down. To many men 
as well as women this less heroic task appeared uninviting. 
Moreover, women, and men too, scarcely knew where to begin. 
When they came to fathom the magnificent extent of the Com- 
munist leader’s vision of a new society, however, and when they 
had been shown how to make a practical start upon it, they 
found (that is, a few million men, women, boys and girls 
did) that it was an even more heroic affair than either the old- 
fashioned warfare or the new; that it demanded bold imagina- 
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tion, mental alertness, moral integrity, technical efficiency, and 
even physical endurance that they had never matched in their 
military life. It was the challenge of this vision they shortly 
became aware of, that drew hundreds of thousands into the 
Party and made them the blazing-eyed, steel-lipped creatures 
one meets so often in official Soviet circles today. 

The most successful agency for women’s education, fos- 
tered by the Zhenotdel, is the system of delegates, who are 
elected year by year by their fellow workers (as large a num- 
ber as can be persuaded to vote—and many thousand do). They 
attend bimonthly or, sometimes, weekly meetings where they 
are instructed by advanced, tested Party workers concerning 
the new obligations and rights of women, the future and pres- 
ent labors of codperative living and the education and physical 
welfare of their children, as well as the struggle for the forma- 
tion of the Soviet Union, its system of government, the réle of 
the Party in it, and present problems that they can help attack 
and solve. The proportion of elected delegatkas is one out of 
five workers, and one out of twenty-five peasants or domestic 
workers. A certain specialization of their training is permitted, 
so that it may be useful for the several groups; but all learn 
that which strictly pertains to the art of government. For the 
purpose of meeting special interests, delegates are sectioned 
and assigned to health work, codperatives, trade unions, social 
insurance, recreational facilities, the local industries—practically 
anything that comes within the purview of the soviets, but 
there is always an effort to have them cover well certain prob- 
lems that concern women even more than men. In the past 
year, with peasant women particularly, the stress has been upon 
collectivization and what the nurseries, playgrounds, schools, 
clubs, and so on (that are planned) will mean for the libera- 
tion of women. The women thus assigned to work in various 
institutions are referred to as practicants. 

Those in charge of the institutions to which the practicants 
are attached are advised—by authority of the Party—to offer 
them every facility for learning the character of the work and 
to give them some practical task to perform in connection 
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with it. Theoretically, this doesn’t seem at all workable; a vision 
of confusion arises when one merely thinks of it—anywhere 
from 750,000 to a million delegatkas sent into factories, offices, 
hospitals and other institutions. Even in 1921, Artiukhina said, 
there were “25,000 working and peasant women engaged in 
investigations”; and, today, into whatever institution one en- 
ters, “inspectors” and “investigators”—besides the official ones— 
are apt to be encountered. The vision of confusion is sharpened 
when one learns that, in 1925, 26.9 per cent of the delegatkas 
were illiterate, and that, in 1926 and 1927, illiteracy among them 
was 27.2 per cent and 30.6 per cent, respectively. But while one 
can imagine the turmoil that would be created in a highly 
organized factory or office and the scowl of contempt on the 
face of the capitalist employer if he were to have to instruct 
such bumpkins about the operation of his plant, the means 
taken for protection of workers, social insurance, care of the 
women employed, the nurseries for their children, and the 
like, the situation is not so tumultuous in Russia. There, at 
least, such disorganization and inefficiency as one finds seems 
not out of place—certainly quite natural and not generally 
obnoxious to the Russian foremen, directors or other officials 
who are called on to put up with it. Indeed, it is said, that great 
success has been achieved by the delegatkas, at least, if not by 
the concerns they visit. During their meetings a few years 
ago, Artiukhina reported that, due to study, most of the dele- 
gates “liquidated” their illiteracy; that peasant delegates had 
become leaders in using new methods in agriculture; in creat- 
ing a new attitude toward women generally; and in establishing 
“children’s homes, kindergartens, hearths, playgrounds and 
créches, restaurants and laundries.” Many of those who came 
for temporary work were, subsequent to their practicantship, 
put upon a permanent basis. Such percentages as were quoted 
above for women in the Party, in the various congresses, so- 
viets, courts and similar institutions, are without question a 
tribute to the effectiveness of the delegatka system in identify- 
ing women with the machinery of the new economy. But the 
percentages are still small for the most part; frequently such 
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as might be pointed out in local government, industry, social 
and health work in other countries; and probably the most 
pervasive factor in the slow process of change is the age-old 
traditional belief and feeling as to what constitutes a woman's 
sphere. It is chiefly because of the practical, persistent, disci- 
plined nature of its attack on the walls of conservative tradition 
and the zealous fire that drives those who engineer the attack 
and those who but yesterday were illiterate slaves, that give 
reason for some belief that success may crown their efforts. “I 
was just an ordinary working woman in one of the factories 
three years ago,” said a woman worker (aged about forty) in 
political education at Rostov. “I didn’t know what I could do, 
but I went to school and learned to read and write and finished 
the Party schools; then they put me here. I'll never stop work- 
ing and studying. In this position [city department of educa- 
tion] I shall use every effort to bring education to the working 
women, a large part of whom are still ignorant.” 

Besides the practical steps taken through the system of dele- 
gates, the Zhenotdel has fostered the growth of special propa- 
gandist literature for women. A slight beginning of literature 
for working women in Russia had been made before the Revo- 
lution. In 1900, Artiukhina says the first book for them was 
published; and in 1914 the first newspaper, Rabotnitza, ap- 
peared. Since the Revolution, women’s sections and pages in 
the regular journals have played an important réle, but be- 
sides this a great independent literature has been published for 
them. In 1924, nine journals were available for women and, in 
1927, eighteen, ten of which were for the laboring masses and 
published in several languages of the Union. The circulation of 
these papers for women, in 1927, was 386,000. The circulation 
of those prepared especially for Eastern women was 16,500. 
Among the more important magazines are the Rabotnitza 
(Woman Worker), Zhensky Zhurnal (Woman’s Journal), the 
Peasant Woman and the Woman Delegate. For the profession 
of medicine, in which there is a large number of female 
workers, there are the Okhrana Materninstva i Mladenchestva 
(Motherhood and Infanthood) and Ginekologiya 1 Akusherstvo 
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(Gynecology and Midwifery) which have a direct bearing on 
the physical welfare of women and children, a problem to 
which women workers and peasants are continually charged 
to give their attention. For other professions which include large 
numbers of women, such as teaching, there is naturally a vast 
technical literature in which they share equally with men. Con- 
sidering these and the special women’s journals, it appears the 
modern Soviet woman has no reason to be uninformed, both 
popularly and technically, concerning her new social opportuni- 
ties and obligations. 

In connection with both general newspapers and magazines 
and those specially designed for women, a unique system of 
worker and peasant correspondents has been developed. 
Through its agency an enormous volume of opinion and criti- 
cism is exchanged, emanating from workshop and countryside, 
which, it is claimed, is often effective in securing eradication of 
evils. As to the extent of efficacy of the system in that respect, a 
reliable judgment would be exceedingly difficult if not quite 
impossible; but it does undoubtedly furnish a valuable educa- 
tional medium for the participation of activists in collective 
affairs. Into this form of active participation the Zhenotdel has 
been successful in drawing a large number of recruits from 
among working and peasant women, who write for general 
papers as well as the women’s journals. Their number is small, 
compared with that of men. In 1926, there were 13,500 women 
correspondents for the general press, 9,000 of whom were from 
towns and the rest from country districts. This was about 5.5 
per cent of the total number of correspondents. In 1927, for the 
women’s press alone, there were 7,250 correspondents and 21,000 
for the general papers. In 1928, of a total of about 300,000 
worker and peasant correspondents for the whole Union, ap- 
proximately 10 per cent were women. 

The wall newspapers of the factory and the school furnish an 
important foundational training for the future correspondents, 
women and men. Probably few institutions, perhaps none, are 
now without them. The author, at least, found none that were 
destitute in this respect, even though many had barely made a 
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beginning. At all times one sees in them articles of special 
interest to girls and women and written for the most part by 
them. For the International Women’s Day celebration special 
numbers are generally prepared and in others the articles are 
colored by the event. The following are typical extracts from 
the “October Spark,” published on the walls of School Num- 
ber 18. 

The first breaks into rhyme, the theme of which is that the 
poor peasant woman and the peasant woman who labors for a 
daily wage must join the collective farms which will give them 
freedom. On the collective farms one hears the happy song of 
the tractor: 


The hillocks and meadows are countless, 
And ’twixt the expansive woods 

There moves with energy restless 

A bright phalanx of tractor hoods. 


How the times changed of late, 

And how could the old plough know 
That its new steel mate 

Would cleave the old roots sol 


Of cornfield, tractor and ploughshare, 
New songs the women sing; 

The collective is never lonesome, 
Through the air their voices ring. 


In staider phrases another correspondent tells of attainments 
and what is still to be done: 


“The international women communists’ day is a holiday for work- 
ing women of all countries. We in the U. S. S. R. have achieved a 
great deal in attracting women to socialistic organization. The num- 
ber of candidates in unions, of worker correspondents, agricultural 
correspondents, participants in school work, and clubs is increasing. 
And, too, there is a considerable number of co-operating women 
workers who have joined the ranks of the Bolshevik Party. Every 
year the Party intensifies its work among the peasants. The number 
of women builders of the new socialistic society is increasing. Much 
has been done since the emancipation of women in the national re- 
publics. We are awakening to the work of the Eastern women. Our 
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accomplishments are evident, but there is much work ahead for us. 
It is necessary to increase the number of public dining-rooms, nurs- 
eries and other institutions, which free women from household duties, 
as soon as they function. Let us raise the cultural and political level 
of women workers and of the peasant women. Working and peasant 
women of the U. S. S. R. must remember the advice of V. I. Lenin, 
who said that without active participation of the working women 
there cannot be a proletarian victory throughout the world.” 


Besides journals and newspapers, it must be added, there 
exists a great pamphlet literature which aims to destroy the 
“old mind” and to build up the new. To list them would be 
superfluous, though the titles alone frequently convey a fair 
idea of their character. In 1921, 20 titles were published and, in 
1926, there were 145, making a total edition of 2,431,370 copies. 

These little books, though frequently wordy, are simple in 
language and speak straight to women on many subjects. Some 
are specialized, others general in nature, covering a number of 
woman’s interests, but all of them come back from time to time 
to questions which, according to Communist theory, have most 
to do with woman’s enslavement in the past and the means of 
present deliverance. Generally the ancient religious belief in 
woman’s inferiority, the patriarchal family, and the old political 
and economic system are pointed to as the greatest strongholds 
of her oppressors, that must be destroyed. The first step in pre- 
paring an attack on them is to learn to read; but learning to 
read is coupled with the necessity of taking part in practical 
work as delegates. Knowledge is of no use unless it is applied. 

Inevitably the Communist’s argument leads back to religion. 
For him, it seems, the woman’s choice must be made between 
the church and the reading hut; she cannot have both. One of 
the little books tells her that most women are religious and find 
it hard to imagine living without faith. They imagine that in 
the church men and women are equal, but it is not true. As 
women are more religious adherents to faith they are also more 
illiterate. a 


“There are 270 illiterate men per thousand and 629 women per 
thousand .. . When we think it all over we come to understand 
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why it is that women still go to church and believe all kinds of 
tales . . . That man who considers a woman (wife, sister or mother) 
inferior to himself, who regards her as half a man only, is rather 
stupid. The same applies to a woman who considers herself subject 
to her husband and believes him superior and her ‘master.’ It is time 
to forget such priests’ nonsense as ‘the wife should fear her husband.’ 
This is not true. For a long time such nonsense was inculcated into 
women; but now conditions are different. Neither the man nor the 
woman is master or mistress of the other. They should respect, but 
not fear each other.” ?° 


Being convinced that religion is at the bottom of woman’s 
backwardness, the Party does not rely entirely on chance 
pamphlets that she may happen to read in the hut or buy for 
herself, nor on the articles she may read in the papers. The 
schools, the cinema, the radio, the lecture platform and the 
Militant Union of Atheists reach out to teach, not only her, but 
everybody. The official program of the Union of Atheists gives 
a special section to the “anti-religious problems in courses for 
women organizers.” This section of the work is to cover: (1) 
the peasant woman and religion; (2) how and why people 
began to believe in God; (3) origins of Christianity, the ques- 
tion of Christ’s existence; (4) actual problems of socialistic 
construction in the country and the relation of religion to them 
and the peasant woman; (5) religion, the peasant woman and 
the cultural revolution; and (6) the Atheists’ Union and the 
peasant woman. The program develops these points with con- 
siderable fullness; but the essence is this: 


“Peasant women have constituted one of the most religious classes 
in the past and do today. The causes, helplessness in the face of 
nature, exploitation by the ruling class, political ignorance and in- 
activity, isolation from the rest of the world, narrow range of interests 
in their peasant household, have all combined to make them have 
faith in religion. Women must understand that religious faith is not 
due to ignorance alone; they must know that economic conditions 
were primary causes; they must contrast those with the altered con- 
ditions under the dictatorship of the Party. Women must be made 
to see that religion is no inborn faculty, that primitive men had no 
religion at first; they must learn of the rise of the dual theory of soul 


20 Linitch: Church or Reading Hut (1927), pp. 3-43. 
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and body, the former ruling the latter; be made to know the réle of 
the soul theory and eternity conceptions for the class struggle, since 
the rise of class society; and understand the part of priests as sup- 
porters of the exploiting class. Attention is given to totemism and the 
survivals of it in Christianity—the dove, the lion, the lamb—and the 
question of the authenticity of Christ’s existence, pointing out the 
errors and inconsistencies in the Biblical story and numerous counter- 
feitings of Christian relics, as nails and splinters of the cross. Oppres- 
sion of the Jewish people by Rome is shown as a cause for the Jews’ 
belief in the coming of a saviour; while disintegration of the slave 
economy of Rome, decadent state of mind, confusion, and belief in 
miracles, on the part of the Roman people, "made Christianity accept- 
able there. 

“From this point the student passes to Christianity as a state 
religion, and its use by exploiters in the course of two thousand years. 
Coming to present problems of socialistic construction, it is pointed 
out that kul/aks and nepmen strive in every way possible to hinder 
the building up of the new village and city life, and that these indi- 
vidualistic and selfish, commercially-minded groups are always assisted 
by the priests and sectarian preachers whom they support under the 
cloak of godliness. The clergy do their best especially to attract peas- 
ant women into their organizations, distracting them from their great 
general task of constructing the new village and, especially, encour- 
aging them to keep their faces towards the darkness of the past 
rather than towards enlightenment and education of the present 
régime. The costliness of the priestly services and the religious holi- 
days to the worker and peasant personally and to the collective 
economy of town and country is stressed; and their complete incom- 
patibility with Communist morality and the construction of the new 
society. What could not be done with the money that is paid to 
priests! It should be spent on schools instead. Women are warned to 
be on their guard against the efforts of Young Baptists’ Leagues, 
Young Christian Associations, and the like, to gain an influence over 
their children, causing them to oppose Soviet schools, the Party, the 
Young Communist League and the Pioneers. Finally, that peasant 
women may come to understand all these things more fully, the 
women organizers are urged to attract as many of them as possible 
into the Union of Militant Atheists, and get them to do active work 
of anti-religious character in the reading hut, in women’s circles, 
delegates’ meetings, in kindergartens, créches and the institutions for 
the care of mother and child.” #4 

21 Programs of the Central Soviet of the Union of Militant Atheists, pp. 3-14, 
which include also an analysis of anti-religious work for Party workers, district 


executive committee workers, and for workers in Zags (Marriage and divorce 
office). 
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“Coupled with religion in the Communist’s mind is exploita- 
tion of the lower classes. Desire for more opportunities for 
exploitation leads to war by stronger powers against weaker. 
This greedy desire of capitalist societies is constantly asserted to 
be the cause of a great movement to prepare another war of 
intervention against the Soviet Union, where the private ex- 
ploiters have been dethroned. Religious talk of peace is a cloak, 
they say, behind which the preparation for war goes on. Women 
are to become active atheists; if not active, they are at least to 
be brought to see the deception of religious peace propaganda. 
Instead of talking of peace they learn that war is inevitable and 
prepare for it. As women share equally, theoretically, in the 
province of labor, so they share in the right to fight side by side 
with men as they did in the days of the Revolution, foreign 
intervention and the civil war. Only on such complete equality 
can socialism be built, it is said. In 1920, Krupskaya was quoted 
in the Russian Press Review *? on the subject of general mili- 
tary training: 


“Special effort is made to draw the working women into general 
military training. There are three to four months’ courses on com- 
munication service and military matters for them. They may take up 
instruction courses in sport and gymnastics. Nearly a hundred work- 
ing women now in training will be able to accept different posts in 
military detachments. General military training is opening for the 
Russian working woman new possibilities, new horizons; and, in the 
near future, the Russian working woman will stand in the foremost 
ranks of the world movement.” 


The head of the Zhenotdel of the Communist Party spoke of 
women’s military obligations on the tenth anniversary of the 
Revolution. 


“. . . Working and peasant women are aware of the sinister prepa- 
rations for a new war... The toiling women realize that their 
preparation for the defense of the country consists in being ready to 
take the place of men in factories and workshops, in agriculture and 
in Soviet work in the event of war... The work of Osoaviachim 
circles will teach them how to organize defense in the rear, against 
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air and gas attacks of the enemy, how to care for the various army 
supply organizations, how to do scouting service, and how to use 
telegraph and telephone. Finally, the working and peasant women 
should learn to wield the rifle and revolver, so that at an hour of trial 
they may be able to defend themselves and protect their conquests. 
The working woman should study the science of war . . . to be able 
to take on herself the protection of factories, workshops, bridges and 
railways and the whole rear against raids of White Guards and 
bandits. The working and peasant women must meet the menace of 
future war fully armed and prepared. . . .” 78 


It has been noted earlier that this ideology of military 
preparation occupies a prominent place in the ranks of Pioneers 
and Komsomols, in school instruction in social science and in 
the military club or circle that is found in all the schools. In 
extremely simple form, in catch phrases and slogans, it appears 
even as early as the pre-school institutions. There will indeed 
be protectors of the Revolution in the future as in the past. 
They will presumably be women as well as men and probably 
a far greater proportion of the former than ever before; for 
girls meet on equal footing with boys in the organizations of 
Communist youth. and study with them the science of war and 
the mechanism and handling of guns in the military circles. 
Many in every walk of society say that war is coming; the 
official press is certain of it; but no one “knows” it more cer- 
tainly than the beautiful, jubilant young Peeonerka and the 
somewhat more thoughtful Komsomolka. 


4 


Before me in the workshop is a little girl; though twelve 
years old, she is undersized, about like a child of nine or ten. 
She has not grown as strong as the Soviet power in her twelve 
years. It makes me nervous to see her trying to cut a piece of 
steel with hammer and chisel at the anvil. But she is a symbol 
of the Soviet power in relation to her sex. As all are to be equal, 
girls as well as boys study in the iron shop in the Labor School. 
From the Labor School, women will go to industrial technicums 


28 Report of A. V. Artiukhina, 1927. 
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and higher industrial institutes in increasing numbers. They 
will have higher qualifications for skilled industrial work to- 
morrow than they do today—if the government succeeds in its 
program. This little twelve-year-old Peeonerka is making a pair 
of steel callipers. It is a somewhat delicate and difficult piece of 
work for her to handle. Yet she and her comrades must all 
make the standard articles. Girls and boys work side by side. 
There is no evidence of external disciplinary agencies. There is 
here, as in every school I have seen, lower and higher, almost 
no sign of the usual coquettishness. Their easy, natural, friendly, 
quiet, even grave conversations with each other and their serious 
application to their work suggest well-educated adults rather 
than children. The poise obtained in this environment of equal 
participation in work by both sexes bodes well for the future of 
the Soviet power ... if it can succeed in making such educa- 
tion universal. Today it is not. Many schools are quite un- 
equipped for their tasks as Labor Schools.** 

Without question the “new mind,” in respect to the relations 
of the sexes, is taking definite shape in this younger generation 
in the Labor School and at the universities. I have called it a 
sexless mind, wherever it is successfully developed. This does 
not mean these are abnormal children, that they do not know 
sex exists, that they are not interested in each other. It does 
mean that with them sex assumes a natural place; there is no 
“sex uproar,” as Mr. Mencken called it. They respect each other 
as human beings who are interesting and delightful for many 
reasons. Girls and women who may be considered as truly of 
the “new society” have ceased to be mere “females” in the early 
American sense. They are profoundly interested in their work. 
Life is a serious business in the Union, and that, with short 
rations, doubtless has its effect on the sex life. When sex attrac- 
tion gains their attention there is no parental or legal authority 
to bar its satisfaction. They can marry or not; they can separate 
at will. Naturally, then, youth does not need to make an uproar 
about a private matter. Only when children are born or some 
one gets a venereal disease are the public authorities concerned. 


24 Letter, 108. 
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Thus it is among the “new” children of the Union; and there 
are millions to be classed under this head. 

To many observers this “new life” has appeared dull and 
quite unhappy; and the “new woman” unsexed. It was so with 
hysterical American moralists between 1830 and 1890, all of 
whom are not yet dead. They feared that coeducation would 
coarsen and degrade the feminine virtues and proceeded to 
protect them in “female colleges” whenever they could. Some 
among them feared that even academic subject matter might 
not be pure; that contact with it would dry up the wells of 
mother love. Yet the effects of coeducation, mathematics, science 
and letters have by no means proved so conclusively bad. Ro- 
mance still thrives in every nook, though some asserted that 
such familiar associations in school and college would rob love 
of its glamour and put Cupid to flight. And college girls, 
brought up on letters and mathematics, have not ceased to 
marry and multiply—in about the same ratio as their non- 
college sisters of the same social and economic levels. 

Some one asserted, while the American uproar about women’s 
education was in progress, that four years of college studies 
were not capable of destroying human nature. To that may be 
added the reassurance (if needed) that ten years of revolution 
cannot do it either, at least have not done so. The life of woman 
in the Soviet Union is different than it was; and it differs in 
many not unbeautiful ways. Women who are young enough to 
observe and learn do not regret the change, but are enthusiastic 
about it. These are not all Party women; far from it. Even 
many men, whose sphere has been encroached on here and 
there, and who must expect even more encroachment if the 
movement is not arrested, fully approve it. And some of those 
who don’t in practice, profess respect for the change theoreti- 
cally. “The question of inequality is settled,” said my hostess; 
“it does not exist, though there are still examples of a decaying 
manner of life which seem to say that it does.” She was a Com- 
munist and frequently apt to minimize the number of examples 
of decaying custom that could be found. But she is entirely 
correct that above them all rises the “new woman,” independent, 
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fearless, able to take care of herself, cognizant of her ignorance, 
eager for education, willing to work for it physically and men- 
tally, and knowing full well that today she has a right to any 
field of labor, any kind of education and every political func- 
tion that is engaged in by men. The new women call up, with- 
out exaggeration, the picture by Whitman: 


They are not one jot less than I am, 

They are tanned in the face by shining suns and blowing winds, 

Their flesh has the old divine suppleness and strength, 

They know how to swim, row, ride, wrestle, shoot, run, strike, re- 
treat, advance, resist, defend themselves, 

They are ultimate in their own right—they are calm, clear, well 
possessed of themselves. 


The new women, though independent in their new freedom 
and though looking dowdy in their old clothes, if judged by 
bourgeois standards, are apparently none the less attractive to 
their men. Yet some observers report that Eros is lamed and 
mourn the passing of das ewig weibliche. What was once 
thought by the observers to be eternal, may have passed away 
or at least been laid aside for the moment; but it is apparent 
that the feminine remains. Even in poverty and great external 
stress there is happiness: 


Wer nie sein Brot mit Tranen asz 
Wer nie die kummervollen Néchte 
Auf seinem Bette weinend sasz 
Der kennt euch nicht 

Thr himmlischen Machte. 


And who can say that love may not be supreme in the midst of 
rags and Rumpelkammer? 

The family as it was just before the Revolution has changed 
and none can tell exactly the form it may assume in the future; 
but it appears that the form will not be as far from the system 
of monogamy as has frequently been asserted. The union of 
men and women is governed with an easier hand. It is the 
attitude of government towards their relations that has changed 
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profoundly; and not the natures of men and women and their 
mutual relations. In spite of the real and alleged changes, indeed, 
“I can’t find maimed Eros! Today, as I go to the village, I 
am surrounded everywhere by loving couples, heads together, 
scheming, dreaming, . . . happy, thoughtful, rollicking, serious 
... I go into the families of many Russian friends and find 
them lovingly thoughtful of each other, proud of their children’s 
performances and anxious for their welfare. ... No, I do not 
find women have become like men. The law gives them equal 
privileges with men, but it does not make them the same. In 
Russia, men and women have always associated more freely and 
with less prudery than in certain other countries. The Russians 
think nothing of both sexes bathing together on the beach with- 
out the hollow mockery of bathing suits. Men and women who 
chance to buy berths in the same railway coupé do not run and 
scream and swear at the ticket seller; they accept it as a matter 
of fact, not as license... . 

“Today the conductor refused us entrance to the third-class 
coach as we had no reserved places . . . “We are teachers from 
America.’ . . . ‘It makes no difference; you have no tickets.’ ... 
‘Are you teachers?’ shouted a vivacious girl from the door. “Let 
them in, conductor; they can share our places.’ We enter... 
The coach is filled with young men and women students from 
the University of Leningrad, all going for two weeks of tramp- 
ing and travel through the Caucasus and about the Black Sea 
region. . . . They sleep and eat in the coach together. . . . There 
is no disorder ... no chaperone ... mirabile dictu, no ‘neck- 
ing’ either do I see; but I can’t say there is none. One sees there 
are favorites, indeed; Eros was not left at Leningrad, nor is he 
lame!” 

Not all the youth have joined the ranks of the “new” race; 
and not all of their seniors have found this happy adjustment 
of the “new man.” For them there has been and still is an all- 
consuming “sex uproar.” They must talk about it, write about 
it and figuratively, if not literally, get drunk about it. They are 
the extremists; they are divided into two groups, the libertines 
and the puritans. Among them are both Communists and non- 
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Communists. Between the two extremes stand the “children of 
the new day” who have put away “starri” for “novi buit,” the 
old manner of life for the new. Whether these new children 
will triumph in the end is not certain. Human society in all 
ages past has gone to extremes with great ease and apparently 
with much pleasure and zeal in the performance. And Russians 
and the Communist dictatorship are human, notwithstanding 
frequent talk to the contrary. 

The extremists who would make the satisfaction of sexual 
appetite as simple a matter as eating a meal, turn out frequently 
to be sexual gluttons; though they pretend that with them sex 
is a casual matter and does not distract them from other things, 
it appears that actually it has become their sole occupation and 
end of life. These are depicted in literary form in Lev Goomi- 
levsky’s Dog Lane; and one meets them, usually not as exag- 
gerated in character, however, in real life. They say: “We do 
not recognize love! ... It is just a bourgeois invention! An 
entertainment for idle people!” Horohorin, who speaks thus, is 
a Communist. He and Vera regard themselves as truly “new 
people.” But that is only their theory. It does not correspond to 
life as one can see it generally from the White Sea to the sandy 
plains of Turkmenistan, though it may represent a select circle 
of the great crowded city. 

The extremists who would make life gray and puritanical 
are, in my judgment, not great in numbers, even in the Party. 
But having loud and official voices they are often heard; and 
the noise is apt to be mistaken for concert and acclaim. They 
are apt to be quoted often as though their ipst dixit had already 
succeeded in turning aside the waters of the Busento and buried 
love beneath them forever. But in actual life I found chiefly 
the Communists who were interested in sweetheart, wife, chil- 
dren, a better apartment, and a better place to eat, very much 
as people elsewhere in the world, with the exception that they 
would more readily put these things aside for service no matter 
where it might be; and if unhappy they could and would make 
readier changes. Their gravity and puritanical countenance, 
their stereotyped convention, their official views, were apt to 
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disappear in private communion. Beneath the exterior that, for 
the sake of present discipline in the Party, has to be preserved 
in official places, lies the same human interests and reactions 
that one finds in people everywhere. I shall not forget Comrade 
K—v and many like him. I had thought him the most 
fanatical and unbending person in the Communist galaxy as 
I watched him at his office where he gave me information about 
the schools of the city which were under his direction; but 
when we sat for a couple of hours over Dlinki and tea at the 
little hotel of the provincial city, he became much more inter- 
ested in relating about the girl he had married, their baby and 
the comparative family budgets in the Soviet Union and Phila- 
delphia. Even the stage Communist in the Conspiracy of the 
Senses has many of the attributes of an American captain of 
industry or the head of a restaurant chain. The important dif- 
ference is that he wants to invent a new sausage that will make 
sausage dinners available to all at twenty-five or thirty copecks. 

The real people then, according to my observation, vary 
greatly from the puritanical, theoretical standards that some, 
like Zalkind, would fix for them; even as they vary from the 
standard upheld by the libertarian. But the extreme theory of 
Zalkind and others should be stated, as it represents for some 
an objective for the future and is the standard for others at the 
present. In many respects it would be approved by puritans 
everywhere. There should be no early sex life for the proletar- 
ian; complete continence before marriage; and marriage only 
on attainment of full maturity; marriage only between those 
who contemplate long common life of creative effort; sexual 
intercourse only as the consummation of profound and thorough 
attachment and infrequently; love life to be constant and with 
one person; regulation of birth by various agencies including 
abortions are hurtful; in every sexual act the possibility of chil- 
dren should be considered; and there should be no sexual 
perversion. Thus far the revolutionist does not appear. Zal- 
kind’s scheme so far would be acceptable to many. To these 
he adds: there should be no coquetry in love; sexual selection 
should be for revolutionary expediency; class morals and eugenics 
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must determine the choice of mates; there is to be no jealousy; 
in all respects sex must serve the class struggle and never stand 
in its way. 

So much for two extremes. Lenin was very harsh towards the 
first tendency, which was doubtless more commonly found in 
practice than today, declaring that such vulgar laxity was “just 
another form of the bourgeois house of prostitution,” and con- 
demning it as having no justification by Marxian theory. 
Declaring it to be the true freedom of Marxian materialism, 
“Young people have gone mad” over it. “It has become the evil 
fate of many girls and boys.” Yet Lenin would not be a puri- 
tan, an ascetic. There must be “fullness of the love life,” but 
one must not be drenched in a storm of it. It is obvious that 
he urges restraint in the interest of the proletariat’s welfare, the 
success of the Revolution at the moment and in the future 
generation. But it is likewise clear that there is a clash between 
his conception and some of the dogmatism of Zalkind, though 
there is considerable agreement. On the whole the official Com- 
munist views that were called forth to stem the tide of sexual 
liberty have a tendency to support monogamy, love and family 
life in the period of transition, though from a theoretical stand- 
point they are committed to the destruction of the family be- 
cause it is a conservative force which encourages individualism 
rather than collectivism, often is a stronghold of religion and 
for the sake of whose establishment men and women easily 
become interested in the accumulation of wealth. But though 
they swear fealty to a theory, the Communists are realists. If 
revolution does not come today, it will tomorrow; if it is not 
world-wide, they accept it as it is, strengthen it in Russia where 
it is an accomplished fact, and use the time to effect industrial- 
ization on a deep foundation; if the family is needed now, it is 
to be encouraged for its usefulness in producing and caring for 
children till the state can care for them better. That is, the cool- 
ing years of industrial reconstruction have impressed the truth 
that the building of socialism even at home is a long road, 
requiring growth. This the rulers recognize in actual practice, 
regardless of theory. They go along, allowing a petty-bourgeois 
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commercialism to struggle on its sickly way as long as may be 
necessary; they condone and even praise certain traits of bour- 
geois family life, awaiting the time when the true Communism, 
the stateless and classless collective, may appear. For the most 
ardent theorists among them, however, who would like to grasp 


. . this sorry scheme of things entire 
And then remold it nearer to the heart's desire, 


it is a hardship, doubtless, to stand by and wait on evolution. 
With Wagner they would seem to sigh: 


Ach, Gott, die Kunst ist lang 
Und kurz ist unser Leben. 


CHAPTER XII 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


“Mens sana in corpore sano.” 
“Where there is sun, there are seldom doctors”; “clean the teeth every day”; 
“we need clean hands and pure fresh air.” 


—School Slogans 


T 


There is to be no pure science and no pure art in the Soviet 
Union,—if the most extreme formulators of Communist theory 
have their way. Science in all its labyrinthine journeyings, and 
art in its manifold forms, poetic, prosaic, plastic, musical, earn 
their right to exist only as they serve the proletarian dictator- 
ship. The art and science of physical health and beauty, like- 
wise, are not to exist as ends in themselves. Physical culture and 
sports are to be cultivated on a scale never before known and 
for service to the proletarian cause. As the “new man” is to 
recognize the principle of dictatorship, the equality of the sexes, 
the equality of small and large nations, the need for a struggle 
to create a classless society, and the principle of universal labor; 
and just as he is to be secular, international, political, militant, 
collectivistic and activistic, so he must be possessed of mens sana 
in corpore sano, without which he cannot perform the services 
demanded of him by the society he would create. Physical cul- 
ture is to forsake the most prominent réles assigned to it by a 
limited, privileged class in feudal days and by a more numerous 
group in present middle class societies. With them physical 
exercise was a pastime, an entertainment, a means to bodily 
perfection for the greater glory and personal prestige of the 
individual, a road to health that could be taken only by a few. 
Yet it is recognized that occupation of leisure time, entertain- 
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ment, perfection of the body and health are desirable. Only 
when they become ends in themselves are they undesirable. 
Therefore they are to be subordinated to social utility: to 
preparation of the proletarian and peasant workers for the class 
struggle. As Soviet life today is essentially Spartan in character 
so physical culture assumes an essentially Spartan hardness and 
utilitarian purpose. One is to exercise and play so that he may 
live and fight. Of the aims of proletarian physical culture 
Panoy says, in a little pamphlet on Physical Culture in the 
Country: 


“The raising of our industry and agriculture to a considerable 
extent depends on those physical efforts which our workers and peas- 
ants expend. This fact puts before our state the problem of organizing 
proletarian physical culture as a powerful means of restoring the 
health of workers and peasants. Proletarian physical culture in the 
U.S. S.R. should by no means be considered as an independent field 
of work, unconnected with the whole proletarian culture . . .; [it] 
aims at the restoration of the health of the working masses and tries 
to combat the one-sidedness and often mutilating effects of imple- 
ments .. .; [it] should not only strengthen the health . . . and in- 
crease labor productivity . . . it should also train in them [workers] 
certain occupational habits and accustom them to distribute their 
energies regularly during the working day . . . Physical culture not 
only refreshes the worker . . . but enables him to work productively 
the next day. Physical culture should by no means be considered by 
the workers and peasants as an aim in itself. It is only a means for 
restoring the health of the working masses . . . 

“Physical culture will be widely spread in the village only when its 
practical significance is understood by the peasants. Our peasantry 
knows almost nothing about the usefulness of physical culture. The 
introduction of physical culture among the masses will require a 
great deal of energy, but all the efforts . . . will be richly repaid in 
the upbuilding of communism.” 


Everywhere throughout the Union, one finds that sports have 
developed since the Revolution to a remarkable extent and 
organized physical training as well; and almost everywhere 
that games and other exercises were observed, it appeared as 
though the serious revolutionary and constructive purpose actu- 
ated them. The exceptions I call to mind were little boys play- 


' 
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ing a game of gorodki, older groups intensely excited over a 
game of volley ball, and similar others. There is undoubtedly 
a seriousness about sport that is apt to daze an outside observer, 
even though he may be thoroughly cognizant of the seriousness 
that may animate Western teams as they contend for cham- 
pionships and public glory. The seriousness of the Russian boys 
in their games springs from different reasons however. They 
know, for they are told in a thousand ways, the class struggle 
must be served by healthy, strong bodies and that through 
exercises and games one is to be prepared for it. In other lands, 
sports and exercise may serve a class purpose too; but, if it does, 
youth are not made aware of it by such constant reiteration, by 
such frequent reference to the ultimate goal. They feel rather 
their immediate enjoyment, the heightening and perfection of 
individual personality, the sheer satisfaction and exhilaration of 
freedom of movement as sufficient present purposes; if this 
improved self must at some time be sacrificed for the common 
weal, that necessity and that problem will be faced when the 
time comes. The English and American attitudes towards sport 
and exercises are far more comparable to the ancient Athenian; 
while the Soviet conception is closely akin to that of Sparta. So 
fixed, indeed, is the principle of utility that even chess and 
checkers are urged as means for developing the initiative of the 
masses and a five-year program for their popularization is said 
to have been launched! “Chess, do you know what chess is?” 
asks Bender, in Twelve Chairs, by Ilf and Petrov. “It not only 
advances culture but economy as well. Do you know that your 
‘Four Knights Chess Club,’ if properly organized, could com- 
pletely revolutionize the village of Vassuki? ... Yes ... chess 
enriches a country. If you agree to my project, you will have 
marble steps at the landing and Vassuki will become the capital 
city of ten provinces.” Bender, of course, is a trickster, interested 
in raising money for the next meal. But the novelist suggests, in 
this exaggerated speech, the “serious economic and reconstruc- 
tive purposes” which more sober authors assert are to guide the 
development of all sorts of sports, mental and physical. 
Physical education is to be linked with the crusade against 
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religion. Very naturally it is opposed to that early Christian 
asceticism which took no thought of the body, except to punish 
it. But more than cultivating a reverence for what Christian 
asceticism would debase, in order that the soul might live, the 
Communist would promote physical education because it has 
curative powers which will enable them, “along with physical 
weakness and disease, to drive out of the country all faith in 
good and evil gods, quack doctors and village midwives.” ! 

Nothing seems to have impressed Western travelers in the 
old Russia and the Union of Soviets more than the filth. Though 
they may all differ widely at times as to the merits of Soviet 
culture, the hopes of the Five-Year Plan, and other matters, 
they are apt to agree that, collectively and individually, there is 
much need for teaching sanitation. And on this point all the 
Communists in the Union are in agreement with their visitors. 
They have launched campaigns for cleanliness both personal 
and public; and they have striven to drive out vermin from 
their long abode. Even the muse of poetry has upon occasion 
been put to service and been made to “function energetically” 
in this campaign. While the sublimest emotions of the Revolu- 
tion were stirred by such poems as “The Twelve” and “The 
Scythians” by Alexander Blok, the depths of the ridiculous 
were plumbed by Byedny’s “Louse,” wherein the subject of the 
poem calls the cockroach to tell him of the decree just issued 
by the U.S. S. R. for the extermination of vermin, and explains 
it’s certain to be done, for the mighty Lenin himself has de- 
clared it. 

Though there may be some people who would not agree to 
the doctrine that “the degree of social advancement is indicated 
by the quantity of soap used,” it seems that this agent is one 
of the most likely in making a society generally agreeable to 
several of the senses; but, naturally, it must be, and usually is, 
accompanied by many other signs of advanced culture. Cer- 
tainly in a society which sets its highest hopes upon material 
culture and comfort for all (when the non-class society has been 
reached) sanitation and health must stand out as prominent 


1 Gorodensky: Hygienic Directions for Physical Culture in the Country, p. 5- 
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objectives to be aimed at. In this respect there would seem to be 
complete agreement between communistic and capitalistic ma- 
terialists, neither of whom have any respect for otherworldly 
holiness that is not linked with cleanliness, But the agreement 
is only apparent and soon comes to an end; for, in Communist 
Russia, the priesthood is still associated with dirt, disease and 
ignorance and must therefore, they say, be exterminated as a 
reactionary force which fights against the light and ventilation 
of the new day; while, in the bourgeois West, the powers of 
Mammon and the ministers of heaven have, in this instance, 
made common cause and put cleanliness next to godliness itself. 
The Communists’ criticism of this cleanliness and godliness is 
that it is a bourgeois class possession all too often; that cleanli- 
ness is not found in the tenements and streets of the great mass 
of working folk; that sports and exercises are a means to health 
and pleasure for those who can afford the luxury; and that 
frequently only empty godliness is the portion of the worker. 


2 


For the poor in the Soviet Union there is to be none of the 
“empty godliness of the priests,” if the Communist Party can 
educate the people away from them; but there will be sanita- 
tion, care for exercise, play and health. This care for health, 
theoretically, should begin before the union of male and female, 
according to the views of such Communists as Zalkind and 
others, who believe eugenics should determine the choice of 
mates. But this is obviously a theory only; unions that are made 
so hastily as most in Soviet Russia cannot take time to consider 
the dozen laws of Zalkind. Care for health does begin, however, 
with wives and expectant mothers, for whom birth control in- 
struction and free abortions are provided if they would avoid 
motherhood; and for whose children there are clinics, hospitals, 
nurseries, consultation rooms, milk stations, kindergartens and 
playgrounds in a considerable number in all parts of the Union. 
These pre-school institutions, though as yet quite inadequate 
(they probably do not care for more than forty per cent of the 
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children of pre-school age, if all are taken together), do repre- 
sent clearly the type of health care the Soviet government wishes 
to provide for its mothers and children. It is said that nearly 
go per cent of all children born in Moscow, in 1929, were born 
in public clinics or homes for mothers and children. But even 
if the figures are correct, and if all other cities were as ade- 
quately provided as Moscow, the great body of peasant women 
and children have not yet been able to have these advantages. 
The Union’s population is about 80 per cent rural and the 
countrysides are hard to reach. The collective-farm movement 
has as one of its stated purposes the extension of health and 
recreation facilities to the countryside, which would be impos- 
sible under the old system of individual economy. 

It is perhaps not the mere physical relief of mothers that 
should be stressed. Important as that is, the dissemination of 
new knowledge about proper feeding, clothing and cleansing is 
probably more so. Certainly it is, from the standpoint of the 
new mind. All the new institutions for women and children are 
great centers of hygienic propaganda; they aim to liquidate 
hygienic illiteracy which was everywhere rampant, but nowhere 
more shrouded and safeguarded by the bonds of religion than 
among the women of the East. For these, special consultation 
circles for mothers and babies are often run in connection with 
the women’s clubs. On a smaller scale, and with less perfect 
technique no doubt, similar instructional work is done in other 
provincial places as is performed in the Institute of Mother and 
Child in Moscow. It has already been noted that one of the 
most important functions of the women’s delegates elected from 
time to time is to become acquainted with regulations concern- 
ing mothers and children and facilities provided for their 
protection, so that they may inform their constituents about 
them. 

The fundamental principles of Soviet pre-school education 
have been stated as follows: 

“(1) Orientation with reference to labor and labor education; (2) 


close contact with contemporary life; (3) building the child’s life, 
utilizing, to the greatest possible extent, his own participation; (4) 
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development of the materialistic conceptions; (5) nearness to nature; 
(6) realism in the content of discussions with children and in their 
stories (an absolute exclusion of the former fairy tales); (7) intro- 
duction of certain organizing centers into the daily activities of the 
children; (8) acceptance of certain ideas, from the number of prin- 
ciples of the old pre-school education, such as the great value of 
games for children . . . and, to a certain extent, didactic materials of 
Montessori. Activity, self-activity, and realism (materialism) in edu- 
cation,—these are the slogans of the new kindergartens. The influence 
of this new school theory is to be seen in the acknowledged ex- 
pediency of distributing the program material around three main 
themes: labor, nature and the community.” ? 


As early as possible children themselves are subjected to 
inoculation with the rules of cleanliness. This begins in the 
nursery where eight sets of habits are to be inculcated, among 
them being habits of movement, habits of speech, social life 
habits, collectivist habits, work habits, elementary sensory 
habits, recognition of common objects around them and hy- 
gienic habits. The latter are concerned with the “order of the 
day”: feeding, sleep, toilet, performance of simple acts of hy- 
gienic routine with the help of adults. The child is to learn to 
feed itself neatly with a spoon; not to eat from a strange dish 
or drink water after another; preserve cleanliness at table and 
absolute order; know his place and not leave the table while 
others are still eating; wash hands before eating; wash the 
mouth after eating; to go quietly to the dormitory, undress, 
pull back the blankets and arrange his pillow for himself; to 
take off and put on articles of clothing, with exception of but- 
toning and tying; to hang up and get down one’s own clothes 
independently; to wash the face and hands with soap and dry 
them with a towel; and to use a handkerchief (with remind- 
ing). 

In the kindergarten the same care is preserved in inculcation 
of habits, which now become a little more complex. The fol- 
lowing are for children from three to four years old: to use the 
toilet properly and with minimum of help; to be careful about 

2 Pinkevitch, A. P.: “Development of Public Instruction and Pedagogical 


Thought in Russia” [Ed. Outlook, May, 1931, p. 199]. 
8 Typewritten plan, Yasli No. 1-2, Rostov on Don. 
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washing hands before eating, after going to the toilet, and after 
playing with things, especially animals; to wash with soap 
before sleeping and after rising in the morning; to clean the 
teeth with a brush; to cleanse the mouth after eating; to eat 
properly and observe good order at the table; to take small 
bites, chew well, eat slowly and not talk with food in the 
mouth; to hold the spoon properly and not spill things; not 
to eat from others’ dishes or spoons; to take bread with a 
fork and not put pieces back on the plate; not to leave the 
table with pieces of food or slip away before others have 
finished; keep clothing clean and put it in its proper place, 
fold stockings, dress and napkin and use a handkerchief; to 
dress and undress by oneself (save the buttons, etc.); to keep 
the building in order during play and work, especially avoid- 
ing scattering sand from boxes; to put sand, when swept up 
from the floor, into the trash box, thus keeping the floor clean; 
to put away materials and playthings and rearrange the furni- 
ture after play or work; to complete their régime of work or 
play in the time allowed, under immediate oversight of adults; 
and to quietly go-to bed for the daytime nap.* 

The instructions relative to hygiene as well as those relating 
to the other sets of habits were generally meticulously fol- 
lowed, apparently, in all the institutions visited. As I entered, 
my habits were watched carefully and on some occasions I 
was admonished that I had not followed the instructions as to 
the proper place to put wraps, shoes and hat; before lunch and 
after they were insistent that I wash hands as they did and 
frequently asked me to act as inspector, with their dizhurnii, 
to see that they had washed well; and, on one occasion, as I 
sat to eat at the little table in the children’s garden of the 
G. P. U., I listened to an interesting discussion among them 
as to whether I observed all the niceties of health rules which 
they had been taught. Naturally, not all the institutions meas- 
ured up equally to the standards. Some places were littered up 
a little, and some of the houses in provincial places were so 
dilapidated that cleanliness was clearly a difficult task, but as 


4 Methodical Letter for Pre-school Training, No. 11 (1930), pp. 51-2. 
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far as the rules of personal hygiene and the efforts at clean 
collective living were concerned, it seemed to me that a remark- 
ably high standard had been attained. All taken together, the 
standard for each individual, I should say, was far higher than 
could have been obtained in their individual homes, considering 
the burdens of the mothers, 75 to 80 per cent of whom were 
often hand workers, and the generally crowded situation in 
Russian domiciles. 

When one has watched a movie which urges eradication of 
vermin in private and public places and suggests, chiefly by omis- 
sions, that the condition in that respect is worse in certain bour- 
geois countries, and then returns to the peasant house to sleep 
and finds it impossible because of fleas, he is apt to swear roundly 
that the sanitary propaganda of the Union is all theory; when 
one sees mothers let their children use the floor of trains rather 
than take them three steps to the end of the carriage; and when 
one visits public toilets and wash rooms not only in little pro- 
vincial towns but in the great cities and finds them unspeakably 
unsanitary, one’s faith in the power of propaganda is again apt 
to be shattered. But that those conditions should have all been 
corrected and that all the old dogs should have been taught new 
tricks would be too much to expect. Moreover, it is not entirely 
a question of changing the mental and physical habits of a peo- 
ple; sanitary engineering costs money and much has been di- 
verted to other things that might, under other circumstances, 
have been turned to better sanitary provisions. Watching the 
careful work of these lowest levels of education, where both 
instruction and habits of a sanitary character occupy so great a 
place, the writer is convinced that from the hygienic standpoint, 
if from no other, a new citizen is being reared. 

It has already been noted that some propaganda for proper 
hygiene is injected into children’s general literature. A consider- 
able cheap pamphlet literature is also made available to mothers 
which informs them on all phases of their children’s life. The 
following may be named for example: The Significance of En- 
vironment for the Child (1929), by Krasnogorskaya; What Kind 
of Diversions Do Children Need (1929), by Buntzelman; Play- 
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things in the Pre-school Age (1928), by Shabad; What Toys Are 
Necessary for Children, by Braun-Gerbo; and How to Protect 
Little Children from Diseases (1929), by Maizel. They are all 
very brief, fifteen to thirty small pages, simply written so that 
little reading ability is needed to understand them, and are 
printed in editions of ten or fifteen thousand. Several have been 
reprinted two or three times; perhaps the whole series. They 
were frequently found on hand at consultation offices in several 
types of institutions so that the advisers could show mothers 
exactly what kind of literature would help to answer their ques- 
tions. This combination of practical work with theory has left 
the indelible impression, that the Soviet pre-school institutions, 
in so far as they are adequate for the mothers and children, do 
actually measure up to their oft published slogans: “Kinder- 
gartens and nurseries free women from drudgery of the house- 
hold and build healthier children and men.” And the decline 
in infant mortality seems to prove that they have already accom- 
plished a great deal. 


3 


The Labor School (8 to 17 or 18 years of age) continues, in 
its program of work, an emphasis on health and hygiene similar 
to that found in pre-school institutions. As to the actual condi- 
tion of school buildings, it must be stated that few buildings in 
the Union are properly constructed for schools, according to the 
latest, most scientific school architectural standards. The vast 
majority of buildings are far from satisfactory from the stand- 
point of hygiene. But one finds some books have been published 
dealing with hygienic requirements of the school building and 
its environment; and some new buildings have been constructed 
which are certainly great improvements on the old and, indeed, 
very satisfactory from the standpoint of modern science. There 
is, however, no emphasis on the mere building itself such as is 
to be found elsewhere. The table of contents of one of the 
recently published booklets on this topic will show the range 
of subjects to which modern Russia is attending when construct- 
ing new schools: the surroundings and the soil in relation to the 
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school, the school building as a whole, inner arrangement of the 
building, air and ventilation, heating, lighting of classrooms, 
removal of refuse, classroom furniture, feeding of school chil- 
dren, the excretive functions of the skin, water facilities needed 
by the school, shoes and clothing, infectious diseases of the 
school, general foundations of Soviet physical education and the 
ways in which physical culture may be carried out in the Labor 
School.5 To this, several other titles might be added, many 
dealing with special problems. 

A school building program must necessarily be an expensive 
undertaking in a country that is striving to pass, almost over 
night as it were, from an educational system that met the needs 
of only a small part of the population to one that meets the 
needs of all or nearly all of it. Such a great expense fer buildings 
the Soviets have not felt able to undertake, but have continued 
to use old buildings and dwellings till a more favorable and 
easier time arrives. In the meantime, however, a great deal of 
attention is given to the inculcation of ideas and habits of per- 
sonal cleanliness on the part of pupils and they are constantly 
directed to work for the cleanliness of the school premises. In 
many cases observed, a marked success must be recorded, even 
with the most dilapidated buildings; but in many others, the 
propaganda seems to have had but slight effect. The propaganda 
is the same for all schools; but, as is to be expected, successful 
use of it depends on the receptivity and activity of individual 
teachers. In the same old building is to be found an excellent, 
clean, tidy room, properly ventilated, and so thoroughly deco- 
rated as to hide the ugly walls; and next to it bare walls, stuffy 
atmosphere, dirt and confusion. The same is true of the living 
quarters of students where there is an internat. But, apart from 
individual variation as to care for cleanliness on the part of 
students, there are hygienic difficulties beyond their control. In 
many rather small rooms there may be found five or six persons 
and the ventilation inadequate even for two; in larger rooms, 
likewise without adequate heating, ventilation and light, ten and 


5 Gorinevsky, V.: Hygiene and Physical Culture in the Schools (Kharkov, 
1928). 
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a dozen occupants are not uncommon; and even more crowded 
quarters were observed in some instances. The managers stated 
that whenever sickness begins it is impossible, because of lack of 
isolation, to stop it until it has gone through the whole group. 
In the new buildings for students, several of which were visited 
(and one sees new living quarters rising in connection with 
many of the higher institutes), the situation is better. 

It was stated that actual cleanliness and order were apparently 
due to the individual interest and activity of teachers, which 
might and again might not be great. But while the teacher’s 
importance as inspirer, director and leader is great and his 
quality readily observed, it is upon the self-organization of the 
school, upon Pioneers and Komsomols, that the work of sanita- 
tion rests in many ways. The schools are labor schools; they aim 
to give an understanding of the importance and dignity of useful 
work. And activism as well as cleanliness and respect for labor is 
an important trait which the schools are charged to establish in 
the mental and physical habits of youth. The pupil must become 
actively concerned for his own cleanliness; and he must become 
collectively concerned for public sanitation and health. To attain 
both he must be drawn into actual work of sanitation and to 
participate in physical exercises and sports. Sanitation concerns 
his person and his environment (personal and material). By 
sport, not only health but the collectivist ideology is to be im- 
pressed; and beyond collectivism and class solidarity in his im- 
mediate environment, sport is to reach out into the wide world 
and contribute to the development of the international mind 
through the Red Sport International. 

The official regulations for the establishment of self-organiza- 
tion, which are universally applied in schools from lowest to 
highest, require the formation of a sanitary commission which is 
an integral part of the school government.® The school sanitary 
commission (which is small) directs and oversees sanitary work 
of the whole institution and makes reports to the school council. 
In the classes and in dormitories the membership of the sanitary 
commission is large. All members of the class, all who sleep in 


6 For the organization and work of the various commissions, see pp. 177 ff. 
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the dormitory, must be members of some commission (of which 
there may be two, or three, or four, according to the types of 
work that have to be done, sanitary, economic, cultural, etc.); 
thus a third or a fourth of the group may be serving on the sani- 
tary commission, or another according to choice. Only in this 
way can activism be cultivated on the part of all; and on the de- 
gree of activism actually developed depends the character of the 
work that is done. Some children are naturally activists in the 
best sense; others become such, even to an exceptional degree, 
because of the responsibilities put upon them. However, the 
state of many schools and dormitories observed would indicate 
that few real activists, if any, were on the sanitary commission. 

The range of labors open to the sanitary commission is not 
left entirely to the imagination and initiative of its members, nor 
yet to the guidance of teachers, Pioneers or Komsomols. Rather 
full directions as to what they ought to do are given by educa- 
tional authorities; and these may be modified to suit the imme- 
diate situation. The habits to be formed at the nursery and 
kindergarten levels have been noted. These are only slightly 
extended for those who are in the four years of the First Grade 
Labor School (8 years to 12). In the first year they are to know 
and practice rules of personal hygiene and carry the propaganda 
to their homes, especially with regard to elimination of para- 
sites; in the second and third, they are urged to a concern for 
cleanliness of younger brothers and sisters, care of rubbish boxes 
at home and in the village, planting trees, arranging flower beds 
and playgrounds; while the fourth group is expected to en- 
deavor for public improvements by offering resolutions on vil- 
lage welfare to the council, organizing arbor days, posting 
hygienic slogans and notices. As children increase in years, the 
character of the work is expected to broaden. 

In the school wall gazettes one is apt to find a column regularly 
devoted to the work of the sanitary commission; or, if not that, 
at least independent contributions deal with the important prob- 
lem of health. The following is a representative contribution by 
“A member of the San-Com,” who urges the school to adopt the 
slogan: “Cleanliness and hygiene lead to health.” 
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“As usual in autumn, when there is a constant change in the 
weather, many communicable diseases hold sway. These diseases 
become even more dangerous when one does not know how to guard 
against them. In order to check the growth of diseases, precautions 
against them should be taken, as vaccination against smallpox, scarlet 
fever and other diseases. Besides taking such steps, one should be 
careful to avoid anything which can have a bad effect on the body. 

“The first and most important factor in guarding health is cleanli- 
ness. It is on cleanliness that health largely depends, on account of 
the fact that dirt contains bacteria, often very injurious. 

“We should also take care of our drinking water, and see to it that 
it be pure and boiled. Eating fruits bought in the market without 
washing them, is also very injurious, because bacteria dwell on fruit 
as well as in water. 

“If we avoid all possible ways of getting diseases, we shall be 
strong and healthy,—both factors forming the foundation of our 
lives.” ? 


If one examines the program of duties of particular sanitary 
commissions, more exact insight may be gained as to the purpose 
and extent of their labors. Following is the “Plan of work of the 
school sanitary commission for a month, in a School for Peasant 
Youth”—a boarding school for rural youth: 


“Observe the sanitary condition of the school dormitory and other 
buildings. Before drill the whole dormitory must be cleaned with the 
exception of the two corridors. Observe the sanitary condition of the 
beds. Bed linen must be shaken out once in ten days. Observe the 
scrubbing of floors which, in the dormitories, should be done once in 
ten days and, in the living room, twice in ten days. See that the lava- 
tories are cleaned; and that the drinking fountain is filled with boiled 
water. Inspect the cleanliness of kitchen, linen rooms, dining-room 
and storeroom. Oversee the isolation of sick children and inform 
the doctor; observe the work of the isolation quarters, keep a record 
of those isolated and purchase necessary medicines. Organize a little 
drug store for first aid, near the workshop, kitchen and bakery, Carry 
out medical examinations once in three months; organize a ‘sanitary 
hour’ [lecture or discussion] once a month; arrange a weekly inspec- 
tion of the common living quarters; check the tidiness of students by 
means of group inspections; put lights in the corridors and dormi- 
tories; establish the duties of the dizhurnii [monitors] of corridors; 
and provide for inspection of hands before meals. A record of stu- 


7™“Polish Young Comrade,” VII (12). 
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dents in the hospital is to be kept in the hospital book. The com- 


mission is to hold a conference once in ten days. Signed by the chair- 
man of the Sanitary Commission.” ® 


To perform or inspect the performance of these duties, di- 
zhurnit are appointed for sleeping rooms, corridors, kitchens and 
other parts of the establishment. For them a detailed statement of 
duties is given, which are fixed and approved by the school com- 
mission. The chief monitor is usually the oldest pupil. The 
following are duties for those charged with oversight of sleeping 
rooms. 


“The chief monitor appoints the monitors for each bedroom ac- 
cording to turns, posts a list of them and supervises their work. He 
supervises the prompt rising of pupils in the morning and their 
appearance for drill. He also checks up the condition of bed linen, its 
cleaning and airing, looks after floor scrubbing, appointing pupils to 
do it in turn. From the storekeeper, he receives articles necessary for 
the domestic work and is responsible for their safe keeping, being 
obliged to keep an inventory of them. He must see that all rules for 
internal order of the dormitories are observed.” ® 


As can readily be guessed, such a perfectly planned organiza- 
tion of commissions, which is provided for by central authorita- 
tive direction and often not a result of a local feeling of need or 
interest, may frequently work in a very mechanical and super- 
ficial sense only. While, in numerous places, the good work of 
commissions was quite evident, many examples of futile, routine 
following of rules were observed. The most general weakness is, 
apparently, according to my observations, the tendency to ob- 
serve hygienic rules very punctiliously in regard to certain things 
that have been specified by superiors, and ignore, perhaps not 
even be cognizant of, other unsanitary situations. In other words, 
the work of sanitary commissions is not as active as it should be 
according to theory; and it suffers from much direction from the 
outside as does the work of other branches of the “self-govern- 
ment.” Two Soviet authors, Lvov and Sirotkin, in their work 


8 Journal, IV (60). 
9 Ibid. 
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on Self-Organization of School Children, have described the 
slavishly routine character of the work in some schools, to show 
what it should not be. Though the cases they describe are a 
little more extreme than most of my observations discovered, 
they are, it seems, quite authentic. The authors themselves state 
that such “vivid examples” are not often met but that “routine 
limitation of sanitary work, it is to be regretted, is not rare.” 


“In some cases this [attention to routine] produces very sad 
phenomena. 

“It is an average school of four years with two teachers. On an 
early winter morning the children are beginning to gather. The 
members of the sanitary commission come first and occupy their posts 
in the doorways of both classrooms. They examine every one of the 
pupils. They let into the class only those who have clean hands and 
everything else, that is to be examined. Children who prove to be 
dirty are sent to wash. It seems that everything is in order; every- 
thing goes on smoothly. But there is one obstacle: there is no wash- 
stand at school. It is too far to run home, sometimes to another 
village. What is to be done? How to solve this difficulty? The solu- 
tion is a very simple one. The dirty child returns to the corridor, 
goes to the tank with drinking-water and begins to wash. It is per- 
formed in two ways: (1) the person washing himself opens the tap 
with one hand, and lets the water run on the other, touching the tap 
with the hand and leaving some dirt on it; or (2) the person who is 
washing takes water out of the tank with a jar, fills his mouth with 
water, pours it over his hands and washes himself. Sometimes they 
have to wash over a narrow pail, that stands under the tap. And as 
nobody observes how this is done, it is quite evident that there are 
pools of water on the floor. The children, coming to drink during 
the recess, often get their feet wet and become ill. During the lesson 
the children spit on the floor, spit on the duster or on their hands, 
when they clean the blackboard. During the interval, the children 
of two adjoining classes, have a contest of skill in spitting through 
the chinks of the wall. But not one of the members of the sanitary 
commission pays the slightest notice to these breaches of the most ele- 
mentary rules of sanitation and hygiene. 

“Sometimes the sanitary commissions are converted into officials for 
special duties, executing the orders of the teachers ... 

“Tt is a big school with a four years’ course in the village, with 
four pedagogues. There are about 200 children. They assemble on 
time. Ten minutes before the beginning of the lesson a shrill bell 
rings and all the school population rushes into the recreation hall. In 
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five minutes all stand in regular lines, the elder children behind, the 
younger in front. 

“The principal of the school shouts: ‘Stand still.” A dead silence 
reigns, you could hear a fly. 

“Then a soft additional order: ‘Sanitary commissions go ahead, 
inspect everything you should.’ 

“The commissions are very assiduous. In a mass of 200 children 
you will always find several dirty ones. Such are brought to the prin- 
cipal. On the spot, these dirty children are reprimanded in the pres- 
ence of all the children. 

“The review is over. All the members of sanitary commissions 
come to the principal, and he examines them in all that should be 
examined. 

“Then a new order: ‘Stand still. Go to your classrooms.’ In class, 
as in the first example, nobody pays any attention to rules of sani- 
tation and hygiene.” 


The observations of these authors recall an inspection of 
clothes and hygiene in a Jewish school, which is also an extreme 
instance. This case is not, however, a condemnation of the lax- 
ness of a sanitary commission. It represents, instead, the survival 
of an old custom of having the principal do everything himself. 
He did not bother to order a commission to do what was neces- 
sary. Visiting each class in turn, the entire membership passed 
in review before him, each one pausing for a thorough inspec- 
tion. There is no embarrassment. The manager is middle-aged 
and much like a father to them. Three in 5A, nine in 5B, four 
in 6A, four in 6B, and three in 7A are found to need some atten- 
tion with respect to adequate clothing. The school, with funds 
provided by the Soviet (375 rubles) and by the parents’ com. 
mittee, will see that the necessary articles are provided. Most are 
fairly well dressed; and several are even snappily attired in 
leather coats and good boots—“Dressed fit to be commissars,” 
says the manager, laughingly.’° 

Besides regular commissions, special circles are formed by 
those who are especially interested in one subject or another. So 
it is with health and sanitation. Much attention is given to the 
encouragement of sanitary circles. In them, generally, the best 
health activists are found. A member is bound to observe cer- 

10 bid., (6) 1. 
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tain rules himself and thus be an example to others. In one First 
Grade School, a member of this circle is required to wash his 
ears, bathe to the waist, and rinse his mouth every morning. 
Every week he must change and wash his linen. On entering a 
house he must clean the mud from his boots. At home, he must 
see to it that the floor is swept, that windows are cleaned and 
that the rooms are aired every day; and a garden must be 
planted. At school, too, a member of the circle observes care, 
takes his hat and coat off and does not throw things on the 
floor. As the circle of the school strives to improve the life and 
labor of its members, it gives attention to the height of desks 
that they may correspond to the size of the pupils and be well 
illuminated; that the windows and floors be kept clean. The 
members are encouraged to watch and question the doctors and 
nurses as to the cause and prevention of disease. Finally, he is 
reminded that, if he does not observe these obligations, he is 
punished, i.e., his life is shortened; that, if punctilious in the 
observance of them, he is rewarded by living longer. 

In another connection it was noted that the first habit of the 
Pioneer is to take care of his health; and the fifth enjoins him 
not to smoke or drink. By drawing a large and ever-increasing 
number into the ranks of Pioneers it is hoped to spread these 
habits of health. There are, at present, about 4,000,000. The Pio- 
neers are to be activists. They are to exercise leadership in all 
affairs of their school and especially they are urged to help organ- 
ize hot lunches in the school, keep the school clean, decorate it, 
spread the study and practice of elementary rules of hygiene, and 
also to assist in “cleaning the village streets and yards of dung, 
and spreading a knowledge of the need of ventilation and the 
use of boiled water.” 14 

Special regulations are laid down to provide for the healthful- 
ness of the Pioneer clubs. Though not always closely observed, 
they indicate the standards set and some of the difficulties to be 
overcome. Good work by the Pioneer brigades is held to be 
dependent on the following health regulations in the club: 


11 Krupskaya: Concerning the Children’s Movement (1926), pp. 37-43; and 
Central Bureau of Young Pioneers: Tasks for Pioneers in Winter, pp. 3-7- 
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medical inspection by a doctor; basements to be used only on 
certain conditions; there must be 1.5 square meters per child; 
and 5.3 cubic meters of air per person; there must be plenty 
of ventilation both winter and summer; the rooms must be dry 
and warm; floors and windows must be cleaned once a week; 
there should be a special hall for physical exercises; the club 
must have lavatories, clean, light, ventilated, and separate for 
boys and girls if possible; there must be a washstand, soap and 
towels, with a plentiful supply of fresh water every day, and 
drinking cups; there must be an adequate supply of natural and 
artificial light; and, in the entrance, pegs for coats and places 
for boots and rubbers.!? 

Apart from the specific habits, the hygienic standards and pre- 
cautions that are to be observed in the club, and the various kinds 
of socially useful work that bear upon health in the home, both 
in town and village, there are certain definite standards estab- 
lished for Pioneers, described in How to Work the New Way, 
bearing on personal hygiene, general physical skills and others 
more specifically serviceable from a military standpoint. But 
these have been sufficiently described 1% and need no extended 
notice here. The Pioneer’s guidebook gives him specific instruc- 
tions on physical culture, gymnastic exercises and directions for 
first aid. 

Several phases of hygienic education receive particular stress 
in Soviet schools; such, for example, are the anti-smoking cam- 
paign among youth, the anti-alcohol movement and sex educa- 
tion. The first two are dealt with by the popular kind of propa- 
ganda, by standards set up for Pioneers and Komsomols, and 
by active instruction as to the harm wrought by them in reduc- 
ing the efficiency of workers. Alcoholism, in particular, has been 
subjected to a crusade, in which it is always described as a 
co-agent of religion, supporting the oppression of the masses by 
ruling classes, “The Orthodox church of Russia,” it is declared, 
“was itself a nursery of alcoholism. Monasteries used to keep 


12 Sanitary Regulations for Pioneer Clubs, in Tasks for Pioneer Brigades in 
Winter, pp. 26-30. 
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saloons and enjoyed the monopoly of the distillation of brandy 
. . . Tsarist Russia was covered by a great network of saloons 
and churches . . . Conditions of capitalistic oppression of 
workers .. . in bourgeois countries, and particularly in Tsarist 
Russia, created a favorable ground for the development of alco- 
holism and religion. Religion and vodka were the only consola- 
tion and joy for the workers.” Under the Communist dictatorship, 
it is maintained, the laborers do not need these things. Every- 
thing is done in their interest; clubs are set up for their enter- 
tainment during leisure hours. 

It is impossible to estimate with any satisfaction the actual 
influence of the anti-alcohol and anti-tobacco crusades; but it 
may be assumed that many youths must profit by this instruction 
and some may be deterred from drinking and smoking by the 
public reprimands of their fellows. Many instances of this direct 
and personal reproof were noted down from school wall-news- 
papers: “Comrade Michalsky—he should not smoke cigarettes 
because he is too young”; “Comrade Zabinsky—he should stop 
smoking, it injures his health and the money could be better 
spent for books.” 1* Nevertheless, the consumption of liquor is 
mounting; and, certainly, the consumption of cigarettes in the 
Soviet Union needs no comment. It has already been noted, too, 
that among organized youth, the Pioneers and Komsomols, the 
habits of drinking and smoking are by no means uncommon.’° 

It is obviously impossible to get accurate knowledge of the 
question by mere general observation, no matter how careful. It 
is also unusually difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain truth 
by questionnaire methods, when dealing with subjects touching 
personal life so intimately. Recognizing, however, the imperfec- 
tion of the method and the limitations that the number of cases 
lay upon the drawing of conclusions, we may avoid any par- 
ticular conclusion and simply report the findings of a ques- 
tionnaire study of the Life of Working Youth, carried on under 
the direction of the Institute of Sanitary Culture of the Moscow 
health department (1929). Several questions were studied, but 


14 Journal, VII (12). 
15 See pp. 117, 149 f. 
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those concerned with smoking, drinking, amount of sleep, clean- 
liness, and sex life are most important in this connection. 
Something over a thousand questionnaires were filled out and 
g60 (605 males and 355 females) were actually used. The ages 
ranged from sixteen to twenty-five years (a few over twenty- 
five). Of the males, 40.3 per cent were under twenty years of 
age; and, of females, 47.1 per cent were of that age. Of the 
males, 85.2 per cent were members of the Party or of the Kom- 
somols; and of the females, 82.4 per cent were members. To the 
question on smoking, there were 924 replies. Males who smoked 
made up 50.2 per cent of their number; and among the females, 
11.6 per cent. To the question on the use of alcoholic drinks, 
there were 869 replies. Of the males, 49.9 per cent, and of the 
females, 21.2 per cent used alcohol. The question about hours of 
sleep was answered by 914. Of the males, 6.2 per cent slept five 
hours in twenty-four; of the females, 9.9 per cent; of males, 20.5 
per cent, and, of females, 25.7 per cent slept six hours; seven 
hours, males, 32.6 per cent, females, 34.4 per cent; eight hours, 
males, 31.9 per cent, females, 21.3 per cent; and nine hours and 
more, males, 8.8 per cent, and females, 8.7 per cent. As to wash- 
ing in the morning, 96.5 per cent, males, and 92.0 per cent, 
females, answered in the affirmative; while 46.6 per cent of males 
and 66.3 per cent, females, washed daily before sleeping. As to 
washing the teeth, 79 per cent of males and 95.4 per cent of 
females, said yes. As to bathing, 7.1 per cent of males indulged 
once a month, 37.1 per cent twice, 13.6 per cent three times, 39.1 
per cent four, and 3.1 per cent five and more; of the women, 4.6 
per cent bathed once a month, 31.2 per cent twice, 15.6 per cent 
three times, 43.6 per cent four times, and 5 per cent five times 
and more. As to bed linen, 28.5 per cent of males changed it once 
a month, 11.8 per cent twice, 14.8 per cent three times, 38.9 per 
cent four times, and 6 per cent five times and more; of females, 
8.3 per cent changed it once, 51.4 per cent twice, 8.0 per cent 
three times, 30.9 per cent four times, and 1.4 per cent five times 
and more. As to personal linen, 6.0 per cent of the males changed 
once a month, 30.2 per cent twice, 16.1 per cent three times, 40.3 
per cent four times, and 3.4 five times and over; of females, 3.8 
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per cent changed once, 16.1 per cent twice, 7.6 per cent three 
times, 64.9 per cent four times, and 7.6 per cent five times and 
more. That, though sport has gained a new popularity, the use 
of physical exercise at home for health has not become common 
is suggested by the fact that only 18 per cent of the males and 
10.2 per cent of the females report using any kind of special 
exercises; and that the use of fresh air at night has not yet be- 
come generally popular is indicated by the report that 53.4 per 
cent of males and 50 per cent of the females do not open the 
window when retiring, though many more do let in fresh air on 
rising in the morning.7® 

Education in sex hygiene rests on a very broad foundation, 
from the lowest levels of the school system to the highest, and 
is carried into all circles of human life. Fundamentally, it may 
be said that this education aims at an understanding and protec- 
tion of all life processes—whether it be among the merest young- 
sters who begin with an emphasis on observation of plants and 
animals, their propagation and growth, or among adult men and 
women who are drawn into institutes for specific instruction 
relative to prenatal.care of infants, proper feeding, clothing and 
recreation of the newborn, and methods of preventing and deal- 
ing with sexual diseases. In the schools, a natural, healthy rela- 
tion of the sexes is also striven for by giving full rein to the 
principle of coeducation. It should be noted that Soviet educa- 
tion lays particular stress upon the necessity of differentiation 
between sexual training (formation of habits) and education 
(information). The concern for specific sets of habits in the 
nurseries has been commented on. For those who are to become 
teachers, and for all who have to do with bringing up children 
in the home or school, there have been published, in recent years, 
several books of much importance. Of first rate significance, 
unquestionably, are Zalkind’s Sexual Training (1928) (often 
referred to by Soviet educators as the best work produced), 
Azbukin’s Sexual Education and Training of Children and 
Youth in School (1928) and Shapiro’s Sex Training of Children 
in the Family (1928). 

16 Kogan: op. cit., pp. 38-46, 63, 69-70, 74 7. 
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It is beyond the scope and purpose of this volume, of course, 
to deal i extenso with sex education in the Soviet Union. But 
it must be made clear, at least, that there is no prudishness con- 
nected with it, as is so often the case elsewhere. It is not slipped 
over, as something repulsive or obscene; it is not intended that 
it be put aside for subjects that have a more respectable age and 
academic position; though, it is only too true that, as yet, the 
lack of knowledge on the subject, the difficulties of handling it, 
and the lack of teachers fully trained for this responsible trust, 
result in less accomplishment than is desired. The following 
“assignment, —in the Dalton sense—in an “Academy” of one of 
the Eastern republics, in a class of twenty-two youths and girls, 
who are going to be teachers, will give an idea of the questions 
treated and the Marxian approach to them: 


“Plan of the assignment on sex training: sex life in contemporary, 
bourgeois society; Freudian theory, as an ideological reflection of that 
life; illusions and prejudices in the sex question; the tasks of sex- 
training; struggle against onanism, premature awakening of sexual 
tendencies, and sexual dissoluteness; hygiene of sex life of the child 
and youth; sublimation or redirection of sexual energy; sex educa- 
tion; the sex question among youth of Uzbekistan.” 2” 


In connection with the plans for sex education, it is interesting 
to note the findings with respect to sex life of working youth, 
sixteen to twenty-five years of age, reported in the study men- 
tioned earlier. To the practice of onanism, 744 replies were 
made. Of males, 24.2 per cent, and of females, 3.2 per cent prac- 
ticed onanism. As to the age at which sex experience began, 50.6 
per cent of men had the first experience between the tenth and 
the seventeenth years, and 48.3 per cent after the eighteenth; 34.7 
per cent of females had the first experience between the tenth 
and seventeenth years, and 65.3 per cent after the eighteenth. 
The number replying to this question was small: 275 males and 
49 females. It is to be noted that of the total group of near a 
thousand, 497 (52.5 per cent of the males and 76.4 per cent of 
the females) answered that they had no active sex life.1® 


17 Journal, XIV (2) 1. 
18 Kogan: Life of Working Youth, pp. 83 ff. 
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The train from Kandalaksha arrived in Kem about five o’clock 
in the morning. It was dark, and a cold, late October rain was 
seeping from the low-hung clouds. There was no hotel, I was 
informed by a fellow passenger, so I must arrange to sleep in 
the schoolhouse. I could not go there until school was about to 
begin, so I entered the little low station and waited, squatting in 
a corner, leaning against a wall when I could find an unoccu- 
pied space, and then, when I could stand the fetid atmosphere 
no longer, going out to walk up and down in the dull gray of 
the morning. All about on the indescribably filthy floor crouched 
or sprawled the bodies of workers. About seven o’clock, a woman 
came in and began to scrape loose as much mud as possible and 
swept it up with her rough broom of twigs, much to the dis- 
comfort of the sleepers. Here the dirt, the ragged, disheveled 
travelers, the faulty technique and instruments for cleaning 
seemed to symbolize the old Russia,—if not all of it, at any rate 
a very large part of it. 

At nine o’clock- I walked over to the new white structure 
across the tracks—one of the new railway schools, of which a 
great number have been built along the Murmansk Railway in 
the past seven years. Inside, the first class visited was a fifth 
year group in physical culture, in which thirty-five boys and 
girls with glowing faces were going through their marching, 
arm and leg bending, stretching, running and jumping exercises. 
Later they played a few games with evident, great enjoyment. 
The room was not built for a gymnasium, but was not bad for 
such a use. There was absolutely no special equipment; but there 
was a good master who put them through their exercises with 
snap and vigor.!® In the course of nine months I saw many 
physical exercise classes similar to this. The equipment was 
almost universally slight or non-existent; the rooms were some- 
times quite bad; and the masters, many of them, not as good as 
this one. But in no school did I find that physical exercises were 
not practiced in some degree. At one large Labor School of Mos- 


19 Journal, III, 1. 
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cow, I visited the rather good gymnasium (it is a new school 
building) in the evening. The whole building seems like a busy 
club at night. First, workingmen from the factory, “Amo,” 
about eighteen to twenty-five years of age, came upon the floor 
and were put through a series of exercises. Then came a group 
of women workers, of about the same age. After they had fin- 
ished their exercises, both sexes had use of the floor for games 
in which all took part.?° 

I call to mind the brilliant faces at Kem, at Leningrad, in 
Moscow, Minsk, Rostov, Kharkov, Samarkand, and a dozen 
other places, and read, in their healthy glow, the sharp contrast 
between the old life and the new. Indeed, here is the new Rus- 
sia. Her children exercise and play. It is a part of their religion 
to have health that they may serve the cause of class struggle. 
Now and again, however, I fancied that I saw them become 
oblivious to the serious end for which the scheme of exercise 
and play has been introduced by their leaders; saw them sub- 
merged in the sheer exhilaration of free movement. But this was 
only occasionally. For the most part, there was a seriousness 
about play not generally to be seen elsewhere. Most care-free of 
all seemed those happy Wandervégel whom I saw on long ex- 
cursions in the Caucasus and along the Black Sea, where they 
sought to gain the color lost in the pursuit of studies in cramped 
quarters during the long northern winters. But even they, it 
seemed to me, turned with greater readiness from their sport 
to serious questions of sociology and politics than any youth I 
had known before. The excursions, indeed, are often planned 
for instruction almost as much as for recreation and health. It 
is one of their serious purposes to bring youth of maturer years 
to have a good, first-hand acquaintance with distant parts of the 
Union, their industries and their people. All of this may be 
done, naturally and easily, without sacrificing the recreational 
feature. 

The new Russia plays as the old Russia. or at least the major 
part of it, did not. It is not left for local initiative to develop 
the habit of physical activity; the habit is directed and formed in 

20 bid., IV (3). 
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many ways by guidance on the part of educational and health 
authorities. That the schools have much to do with it is most 
natural, From one to two hours per week, in the Labor School, 
are required by the official programs issued by the Commissariat 
of Education. 

The first Grade of the Labor School (8-12) sets itself the fol- 
lowing tasks in the realm of physical culture: to promote normal 
biological development of the growing organism, which shall 
make it healthy, capable of work and adapted to the contem- 
porary social group; to inculcate habits of a sanitary and hygienic 
character in connection with a general use of sunshine, air and 
water, to promote health and hardening of the body; to advance 
sanitary, hygienic literacy; and to promote the formation of 
habits of a collectivist character, the product of class solidarity 
and revolutionary consciousness. Into the details of school prac- 
tice, whereby these objectives are to be attained, it is not feasible 
to enter here. 

Clubs, labor unions, and open-air playgrounds do much to 
educate the more advanced generation as to the value of regular 
exercise and invite them to participate in a great variety of 
sports which are to them like new toys to children: they scarcely 
know what to do with them at first acquaintance. The new gen- 
eration now in the schools will never be so ignorant; already 
youth seems to lose itself at times in sport and forgets its sacred 
obligation to preserve the school property which, they are assured, 
belongs to them and not to any masters. A serious comrade, in 
one instance, feels it necessary to remind them of it: 


“The football association met one morning when the sky was cov- 
ered with ragged clouds and the day was dark. They played with 
such great enthusiasm that they forgot everything else. Comrade Leon 
ran with such speed with the ball that no one could catch up with 
him. 

“Suddenly in the middle of the game the crash of a window pane 
was heard. It sounded to our ears like a crash of thunder. The game 
came to an end. 

“Who belongs to the association of the ‘window breakers?’ 

“The principal, the secretary and other officials here all take care 
of the furniture in our school. How much more then should we take 
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care of it to whom the opportunity of going to school is given. 
Should we not show our thankfulness by preserving the building?” 74 


Having observed the physical culture interests and activities 
of many schools, clubs and playgrounds in city, provincial town 
and country, I made inquiry at a central bookstore about the 
available literature on the subject. In ten or fifteen minutes the 
clerk laid seventy titles before me, some being technical treatises 
on physical education, and others the easiest kind of populariza- 
tion. A few translations were among them. Here, too, were found 
special booklets on sports of the winter and summer seasons, and 
others dealing in more or less complete fashion with individual 
sports such as football, volley ball, skiing, skating, basketball, 
swimming, boxing, running. Some were designed just for 
women; others for women hand laborers; and still others offered 
special gymnastic instruction for men. Practically all of them 
were priced at less than a ruble, though a few were over two. 
A few of the titles given below will give a more or less exact 
indication of their character.?? 

Besides the wealth of pamphlet literature, there are a number 
of sport magazines such as Spartak, a weekly, in an edition of 
15,000 and now in its eighth year; Physical Culture and Sport, 
published weekly in an edition of 45,000 copies and now in its 
fourth year; Physical Culture, Theory and Practice, a more scien- 
tific journal, published every two weeks; and Physical Culture 
Now, published in Ukrainia. Physical Culture and Sport costs 
about seven cents a copy, or $3.75 a year; Spartak is sold for five 
cents a copy, or $3.00 a year. 

As the aim of physical culture is to prepare the citizen of the 
Soviet Union for the class struggle, it is necessary that he be 


21 [bid., VIE (7). 

22 Aktan: To Pioneers About Snowshoes, Skates and Sleds (1926); Gorinev- 
skaya: Physical Culture of Women Workers (1925); Blyakh and Kotov: School 
Corrective Gymnastics (1927); Bulatov and others: Winter Playgrounds for Chil- 
dren and Youth (n. d.); Koronovsky: Technique and Method of Mass Work in 
Physical Culture (1929); Bessak: Games for Lessons in Physical Culture (1929); 
Ittin and Senyushkina: Questions of Physical Culture in Professional Unions and 
the Komsomol (1925); Duperron: Method of the Lesson in Physical Training 
(1929); Panov: Physical Culture in the Country (1925); Gorodensky: Hygienic 
Directions for Physical Culture in the Village (1925); and Blyakh: Guide to 
Physical Culture for Each and All (1929). 
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not only free from disease but hardened to withstand the ele- 
ments. In physical training circles and in the newly published 
literature, one hears reverberations of the “hardening process” 
that would have sounded well to the ears of John Locke. But 
now, the entire proletariat is to be hardened to wage a life and 
death struggle in defense of its newly won freedom; no longer 
is the process to be limited to a few gentlemen’s sons. 

Sun, air and water are to be used to temper the body to 
greater power of resistance. For bathing, detailed instructions 
and precautions are given, but cannot be repeated here. It 
should, however, begin in the spring, when the water is about 
12-15 degrees (centigrade) and continue till autumn when the 
temperature falls again to that degree. One should begin by 
staying in the water about two minutes and gradually extend the 
time. Having begun the hardening process in the summer, it 
should be carried on through the winter by rubbing down with 
a linen towel, using water of about the same temperature. Hard- 
ening by the sun is to be connected with hardening by water. 
“An even bronzing in the sun during the summer is a guar- 
antee of health, stored up for the winter.” But bronzing is 
healthy only when it is acquired in two months and not in a 
week, so full directions are given for beginning with short ex- 
posures, which are to be lengthened to an hour. The place, the 
time of the bath in relation to meals, the intervals between 
baths, and the care before and after bathing, are all carefully 
covered, Having become used to the air in the summer, it is 
advisable to continue air baths, such as Benjamin Franklin rec- 
ommended and used, during the winter, by simply leaving the 
body naked for “several minutes” in a room with a 12-15° tem- 
perature. Wrapping the body too warmly—especially in warm 
fur coats—is particularly condemned by Gorodensky. As a 
result of the hardening process by air, water and sun, people 
“are not subject to colds and do not need to fear cool air and 
draughts of which one is so afraid at present. It is only neces- 
sary to act sensibly, and begin hardening at an early age.” “The 
hardening process,” says another author, Blyakh, “applied in a 
proper way to the masses of working people, will give us a gen- 
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eration of healthy, sturdy citizens that can be made use of with 
greatest advantage for the benefit of the country.” 73 

It is not known to what extent the hardening process has been 
accepted in practice by the masses. Presumably not to a great 
extent; most of them, laborers and peasants, doubtless, still be- 
come “hard” by the pathway of labor which usually is not 
conducive to softness. Among official, professional and clerical 
classes, it has unquestionably found devotees, partly because of 
their own personal enjoyment of it, probably for that reason 
more than for the value that may derive therefrom to the coun- 
try’s welfare. Among the youth may be observed the most de- 
cided inclination to the idea of hardening. On excursions to the 
mountains and the seaside, as well as by exposure of much of 
the body in outdoor games, they are learning the pleasure and 
value of it. Meeting them on mountain tramps, one may fancy 
he has suddenly slipped backward tens of centuries and is walk- 
ing with Spartan youth among their rugged hills; or, that he 
has stumbled unexpectedly upon the nature colonists of New 
Jersey. 

But a far greater proportion of the population has been drawn 
to sports as a means of improvement. In cities, physical culture 
or sport circles are to be found in connection with an endless 
array of institutions: schools, political organizations, labor unions, 
Pioneers, Komsomols, the army and navy, rest homes and sana- 
toria. Generally, sport is promoted among the masses in this way 
rather than by the organization of independent clubs or socie- 
ties. About two million persons were members of such circles 
in 1928, over 600,000 of whom belonged to those fostered by 
trade unions. 

In rural districts, the lack of a very advanced development of 
the unions and other organizations, the isolation of communi- 
ties, the lack of facilities, and so on, have resulted in a much less 
satisfactory development of the sports movement. It is planned 
and expected that the collectivization of farms will result in 
proletarianizing and unionizing the rural population and, of 
course, bring the advantages of clubs for recreation, both physi- 

28 Blyakh: Physical Culture for Each and All, p. 14. 
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cal and mental. In some collective centers, one can already see 
the beginnings of these. 

As the rural problem is more difficult, and partly so because 
of a lack of leadership such as the cities have in abundance, it 
is constantly urged upon Pioneers and Komsomols that they 
must set an example by being active in sports and by launching 
drives to stimulate the foundation of sport circles in the villages. 
The Young Communists, the village reading hut, or the pre- 
sidium of the district physical culture council are urged to 
appoint an organizer of physical culture whose duty should be 
to familiarize himself with local conditions, draw together those 
youth and adults who like exercises and games and, with this 
nucleus, call a meeting to discuss the organization of a sport 
circle, in which the locality may be instructed as to the sources 
from which it can get all necessary assistance, both material and 
immaterial. 

Information as to best location, size and facilities of sport 
grounds, from the sanitary and social viewpoints, the games that 
are most easily introduced and most valuable from the occupa- 
tional standpoint, the arrangement of contests between local 
groups and between different villages, the medical inspection 
that must be given to all before participating in sports of various 
kinds, and all similar questions, is readily available in a large 
number of publications, some of which have been noted. Panov, 
in Physical Culture in the Country, cites a special list of books 
which will be adequate and which should be secured, and made 
easily accessible to all, by the Physical Culture Corner of the 
village reading hut.?4 

In the physical culture corner should also be available the 
“Statute of Physical Culture,” the “Statutes of District and 
Volost Councils of Physical Culture,” a “copy of the local cir- 


24 Padvoisky and others: Proletarian Physical Culture in the U.S. S. R.; Crad- 
man: Physical Training of Youth; Kuteinikov and Yagonginsky: books on run- 
ning, throwing, jumping; the Council of Physical Culture: Rules for Basket Ball 
and Football; Ratov: Light Athletics; Piotrovsky: Natural and Scientific Method 
for Physical Training; Herd: Games and Amusements; Spartak's edition of the 
ABC of Physical Culture; Spartak’s Everyday Social Gymnastics for Adults; 
Korolev: Scientific Control; Supreme Council of Physical Culture: The Physical 
Culture News; Spartak: Herald of Physical Culture; and the Red Sport magazine. 
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cle’s program,” “physical culture slogans,” and samples of neces- 
sary, suitable sport costumes. 

The work of the circles should be educational and propa- 
gandist in character. They should furnish a natural and easy 
way for the Komsomols and Pioneers to get an effective contact 
with the non-Party elements among village girls and boys. It is 
their function to “liquidate” illiteracy with regard to sports and 
physical hygiene, help to strengthen the bond between the vil- 
lage and its patron group in the city and in the Red Army. 
One of its most important tasks, says Panov, is to “work among 
the young boy recruits and the territorial troop of the Red 
Army,” assisting in the “recruiting for the Red Army as well 
as in direct physical training of peasant youth.” 2° The success 
of the rural physical culture circle depends on the personal 
activity of every member, says Panov; and his “activity” means, 
not only playing and exercising, but becoming acquainted with 
the history of physical culture, its importance for workers and 
peasants, the work of Spartak, and its history, being familiar 
with many sports rather than one only, and being attentive to 
the “development of his will, sturdiness, endurance, dexterity 
and capacity of observation” as well as to the general “harden- 
ing process” for the improvement of his body. Enumeration of 
all of his twenty-four points, which must be observed to make a 
successful circle, is unnecessary. It is sufficient to note that the 
total of its endeavors is to contribute to a sound body and a 
sound mind, through indoctrination with Communist proletarian 
ideology. 

As in most physical training sponsored by governments, there 
is a strong emphasis on the military or semi-military aspects of 
it. The ultimate end, the preparation of defenders of the Soviet 
Union, is never lost sight of. Training that may be useful in war 
or which may serve as a useful foundation for more explicit 
military training later always occupies much attention and time 
in physical culture circles, just as it does in the programs and 
standards set up for the Pioneers. 

Soon after the Revolution, when the Union was menaced by 


25 Op. cit., pp. 17-18, 
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a hostile ring of interventionists, Krupskaya said, of general 
military training, that it has 


“made a beginning with those who have not yet reached the age of 
military service. All children from eight years of age are obliged to 
undergo, in school as well as out of school, a course of training in 
physical culture. Along with the ordinary primer, they must acquire 
the primer of physical culture. 

“For the management of this great and responsible work a special 
‘Supreme Council of Physical Culture’ has been created, with scholars 
and professors at its head, controlling through its local branches the 
work throughout the republic . . . 

“But the work of the G. M. T. is even going farther. It is striving 
to solve the problem of improving the health of the working class, 
the problems of eugenics and of physical culture. Thousands of dif- 
ferent sport societies and clubs have been established, institutions in 
which mass sport is cultivated on scientific lines and with utilitarian 
aims. Hundreds of thousands of workers are taking part in the 
sports, thereby becoming bearers of the higher forms of culture.” 7° 


Of the military importance of the physical culture program, 
Blyakh said (1929) in his book which sets forth the universal 
need, and the kinds of physical culture adapted to people in all 
ranks of society: 


“The political conditions of the present revolutionary period re- 
quire an intensive development of physical and mental properties, 
that are necessary for every fighter. Health, strength, dexterity, stur- 
diness, boldness, presence of mind, quickness of action, discipline, 
organization—all these properties should be developed not only in 
the Red Army men, but also among the broad masses of the popu- 
lation, that can be, at any moment, required to take part in the 
defense of the achievements of the October Revolution.” #7 


Special attention both in pamphlet and magazine literature is 
given by many authors to the international development of 
sport: the “bourgeois sport organization” led by the Olympic 
promoters; the Lucerne Sport International, which is linked 
with, and representative of, the reformist tendency in social- 
democratic circles; and the Red Sport International of the radi- 


26 Russian Press Review, Nov. 5, 1920, No. 8, p. 10. 
27 Op. cit., pp. 7-8. 
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cal, Communist-led proletariat. The bourgeoisie, it is asserted, 
know well the use of sports as a means of spreading and con- 
solidating their hold upon the masses. They aim to draw the 
workers into their organizations, subtly indoctrinate them, make 
them defenders of the private property system and cause them 
to forget the necessity of class struggle. In their organizations, 
it is always represented that sport is non-political, that there can 
be “no class struggle among sportsmen.” That the Lucerne Sport 
International stands for reconciliation with the bourgeoisie and 
the reformist attitude towards the class struggle is held to be 
conclusively proved by their unwillingness to join the Red Sport 
International and their readiness to accept the support of the 
bourgeois promoters and governments. The latter, formed in 
1920, links politics and physical culture, sports and the class 
struggle; and, in fact, advocates them as powerful contributory 
agents in preparation for the class conflict. “For the proletariat,” 
says one exponent of the Red Sport International, “physical cul- 
ture is not an end in itself, but a means to organize and train 
the mass of workers for the struggle with the bourgeoisie—a 
means, simple and understandable, which attracts the workers 
and gets them interested. The Red Sport International is a de- 
cisive antagonist of the bourgeois sport organizations and carries 
on an active struggle against them, as they are its class enemies.” 





CHAPTER XIII 


AGENCIES OF EDUCATION 


“We emphasize the fact that the system of education in Soviet Russia is not 
being built piecemeal but in strict accord with the main principles of the Soviet 
power, in accord with the peoples’ economy and social reconstruction. Therefore, 
the question of the system itself is theoretically very important and requires 
scientific formulation.” 

—PINKEVITCH 


I 


Ideas that ride naked on the air of heaven are apt to be ineffec- 
tive. They need to be clothed in some concrete institutional 
form, that they may be propagated. So it has been in the past; 
and so it is now. Religious ideas gain force as they become 
embodied in effective institutions. Masses are frequently brought 
to support the visible form when they do but little comprehend 
the abstract idea for which it stands. Without embodiment, 
ideas may become lost; with it, they may become atrophied. A 
more or less constant warfare goes on between ideas and the 
institutions that grow up to promote them. This conflict in- 
creases in proportion to the age of the institutions: witness the 
conflict between Christianity and churches. The reason for the 
increasing discrepancy between the idea and its institutions, that 
comes with age, lies in the fact that a young institution is easily 
modified to accommodate the idea. The institution, after a time, 
may become so strait as to be inhospitable to the ideas that are 
supposed to be found in it. Observation seems to reveal that a 
new factory, for example, may exemplify more of true religion 
than an old church. The Soviet proletarian, doubtless, has some 
reason to believe that his godless factory shows a more religious 
solicitude for his welfare, ethical, intellectual, physical, than did 
the Orthodox church of Tsarist days. Institutions die when they 
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cease to concern themselves with their true calling; when they 
divorce themselves from the vital forces, principles and ideas 
which called them into existence. 

As the old ideology that controlled Tsarist Russia has dis- 
integrated, or has been outlawed by the Communist régime, a 
new one has been set up. Its conflict with the old has been 
noted. As the new purposes differ from the old, new institutions 
have been created to realize them. “No man putteth new wine 
into old bottles, lest they break and the wine be spilled.” Both 
the new wine and the new bottles are an experiment. The latter 
have been much modified and are still being adapted to meet 
the requirements of the heady vintage. The former, itself, must 
suffer the test of time as to whether it prove more satisfying 
than the old. 

That the Communist dictatorship declares itself in open con- 
flict with political democracy has been noted.! The institutional 
system of Soviet Russia harmonizes with the ideology of its 
builders and affords as great a contrast to the institutions of 
England and America as does dictatorship to a system of party 
government. The educational institutions of England and the 
United States grew up more or less just like Topsy. They arose 
irregularly in various communities as the latter became awake 
to the need for them. There was early, and still is certainly, a 
lack of planfulness about them. They do not show the impress 
of a central authoritative power. Diversity has been considered 
an asset; and much direction from above, a liability. 

By contrast, the educational institutions of the Soviet Union 
exhibit a uniformity that is to us a marvel. There is a plan, 
from bottom to top; there is articulation between the various 
institutional members of the system; there is coincidence of the 
system with the politics of the ruling party; and compelled 
agreement, moreover, as to what is to be taught. Even where 
the stranger might expect the greatest variation (in the schools 
for different, remote nationalities) he is surprised to find that 
similarity is far more striking than difference. It is entirely true 
to say that the Soviet system, both as to form and content, ap- 

1 See p. 15. 
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pears to be cut from whole cloth; that it “is not being built 
piecemeal but in strict accord with the main principles of the 
Soviet power .. .” 


2 


The educational institutions of the Soviet Union may be 
grouped into four classes: (1) those that make up the regular 
school system; (2) those that care for the political education of 
adults; (3) the political organizations of children and youth; 
and (4) the extra-scholastic mass agencies such as clubs, libra- 
ries, “red corners,” reading huts, radio, movies, the press, and 
the stage. Besides these, it may be noted in passing that the 
army, and the factory with its clubs, reading rooms and nur- 
series, have become educational institutions of the first order in 
the cities of the Union; while, in the country, the collective 
farms and communes are powerful instruments of transforma- 
tion. It is no exaggeration to say that the kolkhoz has aroused 
the minds of the villagers more than any other creation of the 
Communists, and has caused them more serious thought than 
could any number of village schools. This is the first step in 
their education. Life is the best teacher. Transform the economic 
base of our life and all of us, old and young, are immediately 
put to a new school. 

The new economic and political systems have established new 
purposes. The fundamental purposes of popular education in the 
Soviet Union are officially declared to be: (1) the promotion of 
a political economy on the basis of tasks confronting the social- 
istic state and especially the increase of the productivity of labor, 
both in the country and the city; (2) the social and political edu- 
cation of the masses in the spirit of communism; and (3) the 
development of culture on the part of the several national groups 
that make up the Soviet Republic, as the basis of an universal 
human culture. 

In accordance with the foregoing tasks, the following princi- 
ples are recognized as fundamental guides in the setting up of 
the educational system: first, there must be a union of general 
education with productive labor and participation in political life 
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of the group; second, the actual claims and needs of society for 
workers in various occupations and with varying qualifications 
must be met; third, the educational system must suit itself to 
conditions of life and labor of those groups of workers for whom 
it exists, as well as the special needs of the locality; fourth, a 
close bond between social and vocational education must be pro- 
vided; fifth, the education of the mass of workers and students 
themselves for participation in the extension and upbuilding of 
education; sixth, provision must be made for continuity from 
one stage of school education to the next; seventh, recognizing 
the equal rights of all its citizens (save the declassed elements), 
regardless of race or national groups, the Soviet government 
strives to give instruction to all in their mother tongues; finally, 
due to the composition of the state and in order to guarantee the 
workers genuine freedom of conscience, it is stated, the state is 
separated from the church and the church from the school. Reli- 
gious or anti-religious propaganda is recognized as within the 
right of all citizens, but religious instruction in state or private 
schools, where general education is carried on, is forbidden and, 
as we have noted,’ religious propaganda of the churches is sub- 
jected to a very strict interpretation. Only after the eighteenth 
year, when they are judged able to think for themselves, can 
youth be sent to special religious institutions. 

Training that is designed to meet the demands of labor and 
present-day social and political life begins with various pre-school 
institutions (from two months to eight years of age), the nur- 
series, connected with factory or collective farm, the kindergar- 
tens, hearths, playgrounds, refuges and homes. The number of 
hearths and gardens (1928-29) was 2,477, with 128,200 children; 
and of playgrounds there were 7,030, with 365,600 children.* 
Though the number of institutions has grown considerably 


2 Chap. VIII. 

8 All figures are taken from official Soviet publications: Peoples’ Education in 
the U. S. S. R., 1928-1929, State Publishing House: Moscow, 1930; Kulturnoe 
Stroitelstvo, State Publishing House: Moscow, 1929; Peoples’ Education in the 
U.S. S. R., Statistical Publishing House: Moscow, 1929. Later figures are not 
available. Though marked discrepancies between official sources are frequently 
to be noted, these are the best available and give a fair idea of the extent of 
educational institutions. 
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since these figures were collected, the pre-school institutions are 
still far from providing for all children of that age group, and 
apparently must continue so for some time to come. This does 
not mean that Soviet statesmen and educators regard this stage 
of education as unimportant, but that the material difficulties in 
the way have been great. The nursery and kindergarten are 
regarded as the proper place for the initial steps in “inculcating 
a materialistic view of the world, developing creative activity 
and collectivist habits.” They aim to “give a general education, 
promote practical labor and social habits, in order to train chil- 
dren for socially useful labor activities.” 

The diagram reproduced below shows the relation of pre- 
school institutions to those that follow after, as they exist in the 
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Russian Soviet Republic.* With unimportant modifications the 
scheme would fit other republics whose systems have naturally 
been much influenced by that of the stronger and culturally 
more advanced republic. Attendance at pre-school institutions is 


4 Adapted from the Pedagogical Encyclopedia. Three vols. Edited by Kalashni- 
kov, et al. (Moscow, 1929-30). 
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not prerequisite for admittance to the Labor School, and cannot 
be so until pre-school facilities are greatly extended. Occasionally 
a nullavaya class (literally a zero class) is found prefixed to the 
Labor School, receiving children about seven years of age. 

The Unified Labor School provides elementary and secondary 
preparation for the youth of the Union, between the ages of 
eight and seventeen or eighteen years, and completes the gen- 
eral system of social education. It is the regular channel by 
which some are prepared for higher schools of professional 
training and others for earlier vocational specialization. The 
Labor School is of two grades: the First, elementary (8-12), and 
the Second, intermediate (13-17 or 19). The Second Grade is 
divided into cycles, the first of three years (which, with the four 
years of the First Grade, makes up the seven-year type of Labor 
School) and the second of two or three years (which completes 
the Nine-year or the Ten-year Labor School). Ten-year schools 
are still very uncommon; many places have only the nine or 
seven-year schools, while still others (rural chiefly) have only 
the elementary school. In numerous places one finds a one-year, 
a two-year or three-year school instead of the standard four-year 
First Grade School. 

In 1927, of all children in the Unified Labor School, 12.6 per 
cent were in the Second Grade and 87.4 per cent in the First 
Grade. In 1928-29, there were 114,735 First Grade Schools, with 
nearly nine million pupils; 5,707 seven-year schools, with 2,071,- 
400 students; 946 nine-year schools, with 635,100 pupils; and 897 
independent Second Grade Schools, with 328,700 attending. The 
total number of these elementary and secondary grade schools is 
122,285, with 11,849,100 in attendance. Besides these classes of 
schools, in 1927, there were 691 schools for over-aged, 700 Schools 
for Peasant Youth, and 78 others, classified as School Communes. 

The school year for First Grade Schools, in the country, is 
theoretically 190 days and 205 days in the city. For the Second 
Grade Schools, in the country, the standard is 200 days; and, in 
the city, 215. Some figures collected show that the standard is 
something to shoot at and is not easily attained. The average 
for twelve gubernias (governments) (1925) was about 130 days 
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in the country and 150 for the cities. Since then, actual perform- 
ance has improved, but leaves much to be desired, so many 
schoolmen and officials say. 

In the First Grade—i.e., the first four years—materials of 
instruction are organized in “complexes” (projects). Project or 
complex here has much to do with organization of material and 
is not used entirely with reference to the method of teaching. 
It is believed unnecessary to arrange materials of instruction 
according to subjects in these early years. Typical themes 
through which the ordinary material of school studies is intro- 
duced in the first year of the elementary school are: “First steps 
at school; autumn tasks at home; care of health; participation in 
celebration of the October Revolution; preparation for winter 
and winter work [carried on in the home]; life and work in 
winter; share in the Lenin Day celebration; coming of spring 
and preparation for spring work; spring work and participation 
of children in it; celebration of the First of May; and participa- 
tion in the exhibition of school work.” 

The chief things stressed through the foregoing themes are: 
investigation of surrounding life and participation of children in 
it; learning of reading, writing and arithmetic; manual labor, 
hygiene, zsthetic appreciation; and organized group activity. 
The first of these is regarded as the very foundation of all edu- 
cation and, at the same time, the purpose of it. The others are 
natural corollaries of it; as the task of the school is to combine 
knowledge with socially useful work, it is but natural that 
Soviet Russia’s educational leaders have seized upon the prin- 
ciple of “learning to do by doing” as most useful. This union 
they maintain can be best produced by practice—by combining 
manual labor with intellectual, and school work with life itself. 

The Second Grade of the Unified Labor School may be of 
three, five or six years’ duration. The three-year type, which is 
most common, completes what is commonly referred to as the 
“seven-year” school; the five-year type completes what is called 
the “nine-year Unified Labor School.” The seven-year school is 
itself to be classified as of three kinds, according to the group it 
serves, the function it performs. One is the School for Peasant 
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Youth, with its emphasis on rural problems, designed to make 
not only successful, socially active, and educated farmers, but 
also leaders in the codperative and collective farm movements; 
the second type is a trade school, designed to acquaint youth 
with those methods of work, common tools, and physical and 
chemical knowledge which are essential in the several trades. 
These schools are directly connected with the industry or trades 
of the locality. The third type has no such specific purpose as 
the first two and aims rather at general education. In recent 
years, with the necessity for training practical workers so much 
needed by the Five-Year Plan, there has been a greater stress on 
technological education. Almost every school one enters has its 
special “tendency,” “bias” (ooklone). Thus, for example, one 
may have a “chemical bias,” another an “electrical bias,” another 
an “automotive bias” and still another a “cinema bias,” for it 
specializes in the preparation of cinema operators. 

The nine-year school is rounded out with a final two years of 
study, designed (1) to provide a general foundation in sufficient 
measure for continuation of education in higher schools, and 
(2) to give such special practical training as will enable the one 
who completes it to put it to use in everyday life, without fur- 
ther preparation. Statistical educational reports list 35 kinds of 
professional specialization provided in the second cycle of the 
Second Grade Labor Schools. These fall under the main heads 
of pedagogical, agricultural, industrial-technical, artistic, medi- 
cal, economic, and cooperative professional training. The whole 
number of Second Grade Schools having such professional 
specialization is 1,361, with 98,769 students. 

The opposite table gives the official time allotment to the 
various studies in the Second Grade of the Unified Labor School. 
It is obvious, from the studies enumerated, that what has been 
traditionally known as “liberal education” has disappeared from 
the Soviet schools. The warfare between so-called “liberal” and 
“practical” education has been liquidated by elimination of the 
former. All subjects pursued are emphasized for their practical 
contribution to the understanding and solution of the problems 
of labor, in the broader as well as in the narrower sense. No 
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TABLE 15 
Subjects Hours per Week 
sth Year | 6th Year | 7th Year | 8th Year | oth Year 

Social Science ....... 4 4 4 5 4 
Mother Tongue and Lit. 5 5 4 4 4 
Mathematics ........ 4 4 5 4 4 
Natural Science ...... 3 4 4 3 3 
Chemistry .......... 1 2 2 2 2 
Phiysieswr0t,3<.2c0ns.cvsa 4 4 4 3 3 
Geography ......... 2 2 2 a 
Foreign Languages ... 3 3 3 2 2 
Labor Education ..... 3 3 3 : 
BEG etd Aisi aey.e tae 2 2 2 I 
Song, Music, Rhythm 2 1% 1y% 2 I 
Care of Body ....... 2 1% 1% 2 

Fotal 3s ssccus aegis 4 eee 35 36 36 29 25 





subjects are regarded as ends in themselves. Art becomes the 
avowed handmaid of the proletarian cause and must help fight 
its battles; and a foreign language is selected for emphasis be- 
cause of its practical value. Thus French is all but completely 
forgotten, German is stressed, and English is found here and 
there, chiefly in the greatest cities. Physical education is not to 
serve as a means of personal satisfaction but as an agency 
whereby strong defenders of the class struggle may be trained.® 
Mathematics and sciences are obviously indispensable ingredi- 
ents in the education of man for a materialistic society. Social 
science, completely subservient to the Marxian-Leninist-Stalinist 
dictatorship, occupies a leading place in forming the social and 
political bias of the new mind. 

Theoretically, many Soviet educators favor postponement of 
directly vocational education till sixteen or seventeen years of 
age. Practically, it begins much earlier in the rather highly spe- 
cialized tendency of many of the Second Grade Labor Schools. 
Parallel with the Second Grade Labor School is to be found the 
elementary vocational school (the Prof-school) and the factory 
school (Fabzavutch), usually about three years in length. The 


5 From Die Volksbildung in der Russischen Sowjet-republik (1928), p. 20. 
*See Chap. XII. 
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elementary vocational school may be entered from the First 
Grade of the Labor School, at the age of twelve or thirteen 
years. Above the elementary vocational schools are the various 
technicums, middle technical schools, which presuppose comple- 
tion of the seven-year Labor School, the elementary vocational 
school, or the factory school. Students entering technicums are 
about fifteen years of age. In connection with the middle pro- 
fessional schools may be mentioned also the workers’ faculties, 
which receive workers not under eighteen years of age, who 
have had three or more years of experience in their work, 
possess elementary knowledge of Russian and arithmetic and 
are “politically literate.” Beyond the technicums are the modified 
universities and higher institutes which may be entered from 
the technicums, the nine-year Labor School and also from the 
special workers’ faculties (Rabfak) which have been created 
in great numbers to give intensive preparatory work to those 
who, for one reason and another, have never obtained regular 
preliminary training. 

Of the elementary vocational schools, the so-called “prof- 
school” is the most numerous type, there being, in 1926-27, 1,249, 
with 119,260 students; next come the schools for working youth, 
and factory schools, 1,088 in number, with an attendance of 
101,317; and 233 trade schools with 11,932 students. Besides 
these are reported 1,535 institutions giving “short professional 
courses” to 156,682 students. 

The middle professional schools, of which the technicums 
are the prevailing type, aim to give practical and theoretical 
preparation to specialists of middle-grade qualifications. Each 
technicum has its special leaning or bias (ook/one) just as many 
of the nine-year Labor Schools. There were 1,053 technicums 
(1928-29) with 207,600 in attendance. Table II shows a typical 
course of a pedagogical technicum with an agricultural leaning. 

In the same year (1928-29), there were 164 workers’ faculties 
with a student body of 52,900. Workers’ faculties exist both inde- 
pendently and in connection with universities and other higher 
institutions. The majority are of the latter type. Courses in 
workers’ faculties are generally three and four years in length. 
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TABLE II? 
Number of Number of 
Weekly Hours Weekly Hours 
Subjects ——— Subjects __ 
Ist 2nd 1st 2nd 
Course | Course Course | Course 
Mathematics ..... 4 4 Evolutionary theory 3 
Physics ....... ws 3 3 History of class 
Chemistry ....... 6 6 struggle ....... 3 
Natural science ... | |.. Economic policy. . . 2 
Agricultural pro- Constitution ..... 
duction ....... 2 2 Historical material- 
Native tongue .... 5 5 ASM feet anctece ss I 3 
Foreign language. . 2 2 Local geography .. I an 
History of the class Foreign language. . 2 2 
struggle ....... 2 2 Pedology ........ 4 
Economic geog- General org. ques- 
raphy ...... yh 3 i tions of the com- 
Political economy..| .. 2 plex system of 
Manual labor ..... 3 3 teaching ....... 2 
Drawing ........ 2 2 Methods of the 
Music and singing 2 2 Native tongue .. 2 2 
Physical education. . 2 2 Methods in arith- 
Introduction to pe- MICUCS fests tis 2 2 
dology ........ 3 Methods in natural 
System of public science ........ 2 2 
education in the Methods in social 
RSFSR ..... eh 2 2 science ........ I 2 
———| Methods of manual 
40 40 labor. bis. shea 2 I 
Methods in draw- 
Ut ar Ae CPUS, 2 I 
Methods in singing 2 1 
Methods in physical 
education ...... 1 I 
Pedagogical practice 6 13 
Pedological practice] .. 2 
Political education 2 





On the following page is a plan of studies in an Uzbek workers’ 
faculty, in Samarkand. It is a three-year course, six semesters 
of twenty-eight weeks each. 

Higher professional education is provided in 128 institutions, 
including twenty-one universities and other higher institutes, 


7 Public Education in the R. S. F. S. R., p. 30. State Publishing House: Mos- 


cow, 1928. 
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TABLE II& 


ACADEMIC PLAN UF THE UzBEK Workers’ FAcuLtTy 


Total | First Year | Second Year| Third Year 











. Total 4 eee pa 
Subjects Hours H ist | 2nd | 3rd | 4th | 5th | 6th 
Ours | Sem.| Sem.| Sem.| Sem.| Sem. | Sem. 

Mother tongue ........ 728 26 8 6 4 4 2 2 
Russian language ...... 896 32 8 8 6 4 4 2 
Soviet construction .... | 112 4 4 ‘ , 
History of the class 

struggle ........... 448 16 ‘sii 4 4 4 4 
Political economy ...... 168 6 - as Mt: 4 2 es 
Economic policy ....... 56 2 oF va 55 % an 2 
Geography ........... 280 10 4 4 2 ie % 
Natural science ....... 392 14 2 4 4 2 2 i 
Physics ..5..eicvnea «dine 504 18 4 4 4 6 
Chemistry ............ 224 8 ie dud 2 2 2 2 
Mathematics .......... 1400 50 8 8 8 8 8 10 
Graphs” is. dscns ase aeete 168 6 Fe a ar 2 2 2 
Physical culture ....... 168 6 a 2 2 3 ai 3 
Military training ...... 168 6 a RS 7 2 2 2 
Specialization ......... 336 12 re ty fe ws 4 8 

Total. a.0:5 ss ceecteeaaee . | 6048 | 216 36 | 36 | 36 | 36 | 36 | 36 





with 167,100 students, in the academic year 1928-29. Courses are 
three, four and five years in length, depending upon the spe- 
cialty. These higher institutions differ from those of Western 
Europe, England and America in many ways, but chiefly in their 
complete emphasis on the Marxian bias, the effort to give prefer- 
ence to those students of proletarian and peasant origin (50.6 
per cent of the students were from these classes in 1927; and 
37-5 per cent were “employees”), the almost total exclusion of 
so-called “liberal studies,” especially those of classical nature, 
their emphasis on “active methods of teaching” which, it is as- 
serted, have replaced the lecture system in about 50 per cent of 
the work, and their interest in the political status of the stu- 
dent body. In 1928-29, 55.2 per cent of students in higher insti- 
tutions were Party or Komsomol members; and 84 per cent of 
the students in workers’ faculties were thus organized. 

Besides the universities, there are numerous scientific research 
institutes and academies frequently connected with the several 


8 Journal, XIV (15). 
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departments of the government, with branches of state industry, 
or with universities. Most of these are organized under the 
direction of a special department of Narkompros; but others are 
created and directed by the Supreme Council of National Econ- 
omy, the People’s Commissariat of Agriculture, the People’s 
Commissariat of Health and so on. Most venerable of the re- 
search institutions is the Academy of Science, at Leningrad, 
founded 1775, which is made up of nine research departments 
or institutes and directs and carries on work through about 
twenty special commissions. 

From the standpoint of this study of the agencies for forming 
the mind of the new citizen, it is important to note that scientific 
men, even in the most ancient and elevated institutions, are not 
independent of the sway of the Party, which rules that all true 
science is Marxian and that its devotees must hew to the line. 
At a recent meeting in Moscow (1931) the newspapers declared: 
“These are great days for academy members. Past is their reti- 
cence and seclusion. Science is making direct contact with life 
in uniting with the masses.” Few members of the pre-revolution- 
ary period now remain, many having been driven from the 
academy in recent years because they were alleged to be reac- 
tionaries. New men have come in to take their places, most of 
whom, it may be assumed, are able to conduct their thinking 
conformable to Communist ideology. Some of the oldest mem- 
bers, while not accepting all the new ideology, do nevertheless 
conform outwardly and do not parade their ideological way- 
wardness. Before the Revolution, there were about twenty re- 
search institutes; in five years after the Revolution, the number 
increased to fifty-seven. These scientific research institutions are 
at work in agriculture and soils, anthropology, archeology, art, 
astronomy, astrophysics, bibliography and library service, biol- 
ogy, chemistry, ethnography, geography, geology, geophysics, his- 
tory and economics, hydrology, linguistics, literatures, mathemat- 
ics and mechanics, medicine, mineralogy, oceanography, paleon- 
tology, pedagogy and pedology, physics, psychology, philosophy, 
radiology, and Soviet law. 

Politics play an open and avowed part in Soviet education 
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that is not readily comprehended by those schoolmen whose en- 
deavors have had to do chiefly with trying to keep political 
control out of the schools. This is true from the lowest schools 
to the highest. Lenin declared: “Our task, in the school world, 
is to overthrow the bourgeoisie and we declare openly that the 
school apart from life, apart from politics, is a lie and an 
hypocrisy.” The idea of non-political or neutral education, he 
asserted, is nothing but deception—a means of duping the 
masses. “In all bourgeois states, the bonds which unite politics 
to education are very slender; but if bourgeois society does not 
recognize it, it does, nevertheless, educate the masses by means 
of the church and by means of all the organizations which rest 
on private property.” Soviet Russia, therefore, takes pride in hon- 
estly and openly declaring the political bias of her schools. 

Since 1925, when a formal declaration was made by the 
Teachers Congress, expressing their loyalty to the ruling Party, 
there has been at least no open question of their acceptance of 
the principles and purposes of Communist education. Profoundly 
touched by their previous “errors” or deviations, and by the 
seriousness and magnitude of the task before them, they as- 
serted: “Henceforth we are not alone. We labor with all the 
workers of the world. We are with their tested leaders . . . the 
Communist Party. The Communist Party is our party... . In 
conjunction with our people, the Soviet authority, and under 
the guidance of the Communist Party, we are constructing a 
new life and a new school.” It is not to be assumed from this 
official declaration, however, that there is perfect unity among 
teachers: One comes not infrequently upon the dissenters who 
express, privately, the unofficial point of view. They are apt 
to be old teachers, not the new. Discontent and bitter contempt 
for the propagandist character of present education are readily 
discerned in the declaration of an old teacher of mathematics 
who may be allowed to speak for many others: “The chief aim 
is power, not education; the present system gives all the same 
stamp.” Freedom, granted to teachers and students, is the only 
weapon by which such criticism might be disarmed; and this is 
incompatible with the avowed purpose. 
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Paralleling the ordinary school system for social education of 
youth is a series of institutions for the political education of 
adults.® The urgent need for this political and adult educational 
movement lies in the fact that, in 1920, only about 30 per cent of 
Soviet Russia’s population was literate. The government has set 
out, first, to liquidate illiteracy and, second, to provide an inten- 
sive indoctrination of Communist ideology for those workers 
who have just learned the mechanics of reading and writing. 
By 1926, about 4o per cent of the population was reckoned 
literate, the percentage being greater among men (50.8 per cent) 
and less among women (29.2 per cent). 

Political education is begun in a far-flung net of “liquidation 
points” or schools, the number of which (1926-27) was 42,001, 
with 1,089,576 in attendance. Schools for the “little-literates,” in 
the same year, numbered 5,841, with 164,795 learners. By 1928-29, 
those in attendance at these two types of schools had increased 
to approximately 2,800,000. 

Above the “liquidation points” are two main types of institu- 
tions: (1) the general education courses of elementary and higher 
type, from which one can pass readily to a workers’ faculty; and 
(2) the schools of political literacy and the Soviet Party schools, 
elementary and advanced, from which one may go on to the 
Communist universities. 

The general education courses for adults, lower and higher 
type combined, numbered 747, in 1928-29, with an enrollment of 
122,200. Workers’ universities, in the same year, were given as 
69, with 23,500 students. Soviet Party schools of all grades in- 
creased from 353, with 35,100 students, in 1926-27, to 587 insti- 
tutions (1928-29) with an enrollment of 43,400. Communist uni- 
versities, which represent the highest development of the politi- 
cal training system, numbered eighteen, with 7,800 students, in 
1926-27, and twenty (1928-29), with 9,400 students. 

The following table gives the plan of studies in the Kharkov 
Second Grade Soviet Party School, named for Artem, in 1929- 
30. This is a two-year school, though Party schools sometimes 
occupy three years. 


® See p. 445. 
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TABLE IV 10 
Kuarkov Sreconp Grave Soviet Party ScHOooL 


First Year Course | Second Year Course 





Subjects 
Number of Hours | Number of Hours 
Rissa eerie ok ok Sorte ene Ais 84 
Ukrainian — ge. isisignsers nereie a ve . 200 
Mathematics ............... rues 150 ae 
Natural Science ................ 84 112 
Economic Geography ........... 120 oe 
History of the Class Struggle ..... 242 32 


History of the Communist Party, 
Comintern and Foundations of 


ISOM AMS ash ecdcakon est. date gaie dees 46 280 
Historical Materialism .......... eu 100 
Political Economy .............. 214 16 
Economic Policy, Theory and Prac- 

HCO” oo nears ee Nee Fe ebe 270 


Agricultural Collectivization ...... 
Imperial Construction and Soviet 


Constructions 2.%2r sos cc awed as 62 
Party Construction .............. apie 60 
Organization and Methods of Pro- 

Paganda:, cacceccatante meme as 60 
Political Educational Work ...... 20 78 
Ukrainization ........... Soe ys $e 130 
Military Training and Physical 

(0:71 (1) (aoe ee a eae 94 70 
RESOL V6 oie. os. 8 oes Sates wtang ed's he 68 50 


The following academic plan of the division of Soviet Con- 
struction in the Middle-Volga Region, at the Communist Uni- 
versity (Samara), gives a fair idea both of the range of studies 
and the time spent upon them. It is a three-year course, beginning 
September 1st and ending July 1st. Since the abolition of the 
seven-day week all institutions work on a five-day week. For 
convenience, academic work is mapped out for ten-day periods. 
Besides the division of Soviet Construction (which leans to 
agricultural reconstruction) this Communist University has other 
divisions or courses, designed for the training of Komsomols 
(one-year course), another for Party men (three-year course), 
and a special course in Party training for national groups (three 
years). 

10 Journal, IX (3). 








TABLE Vill 
AcaDEMIC PLan—ComMunist UNIVERSITY 


eee aaoaoaoaoooo oD 


Number of Hours per Ten-day Period 














First Course Second Course Third Course 
|] Grand 
Ist 2nd 1st | 2nd |, Total 
Total Sani Neer: Total 

Russian and for- 

eign languages 6 | 150} 4 4 | 100] 550 
Mathematics .... a att ». | 250 
Physics ......... 150 
Chemistry ...... 125 
Biology ....... . 150 
Economic Geog- 

raphy ........ 250 
History of the 

East and West Pra ee er oe | esia |) 400 
Political Economy 16 | 400 | .. oe: Tego 400 
History of the 

Party and Com- 

intern ........ 16 | 350] .. ea. [roaae I 950 
History of the 

Peoples of the 

UoS.S.. Re. 200 | .. eo [oes | 200 
Dialectical Mate- 

rialism ....... 10 | 14 | 300 | 300 
Leninism ....... 8 | 12 | 250 | 250 
Theory of Soviet 

Economy ..... 8 | .. | 100 | 100 
Socialistic Recon- 

struction of Ag- 

riculture ..... ro | 250 | -: 6) [wee 250 
Five-Year Plan .. ... | 14 | 14 | 350 | 350 
Agronomy ...... 6 |150 | 6 6 | 150 | 425 
Mechanization of 

Agriculture ... 8 | 100] -- +» [eee | 100 
Organization of 

Collective Farms 6 | 95 75 
Marxism, Soviet 

Law and Con- 

stitution ...... 150 
Soviet Construc- 

tion, Theory and 

Practice ...... 4] 5031) 401 sae 50 | 100 
Soviet Legislation: 

Economy, Agri- 

culture, Labor 

and Criminal 

Taw se, sai es 6 4 |125 | 125 
Cultural Construc- 

tion: Popular 

Education .... 6 | 75 75 
Military Theory 

and Physical 

Culture ...... 4 | 100 6 6 | 150 | 350 
Practice in Soviet 

Organization .. 8 | 200 8 8 | 200 | 400 
Reserve .......... 2 | 50] 6 75| 125 


11 [bid., XVIE (12). 
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The purposes of the above schools may be briefly stated. The 
elementary literacy schools aim to give students a grasp of the 
mechanics of reading, writing and arithmetic and, at the same 
time, fix their interest in and increase somewhat their knowledge 
of social and political affairs. Newspapers and other current 
literature furnish much of the materials for instruction. Schools 
for “little literates,” about six months in length, aim at enabling 
workers to deal in a practical way with books, newspapers, and 
other reference materials. Their work is significant, not alone 
from the standpoint of making many thousands able to under- 
stand government propaganda, but also because it has involved 
the social participation of thousands, already literate, in a great, 
dramatic crusade against the ignorance of their fellows. Lenin 
charged the Komsomols with the task of liquidating the illiter- 
acy of their comrades. They, the Pioneers, the Red Army, the 
Unions and other organizations have been most zealous in the 
work. The schools and courses for general education and the 
workers’ universities aim at the extension of general education 
and advanced, practical, technological knowledge among the 
workers, coupled always with an increasing amount of political 
instruction. The workers’ universities, usually with a three or 
four years’ course, divide their work into required and elective 
studies. Since they aim at raising the vocational qualification of 
workers, the universities frequently have a particular bias or 
leaning (ooklone) in keeping with the locality. 

All education in the Soviet Union has a decidedly professional 
slant. Politics is a profession. Men and women of ability are 
constantly being selected by the Party machine from the mass 
of workers and peasants and sent up to Party schools to study the 
practical problems that face the evolving Communist society. 
When selected, one goes to the Party school in obedience to 
Party discipline, whether it is his personal pleasure or not. 
Political training for adult workers begins in the Schools of 
Political Literacy which, in six or eight months, give an ele- 
mentary grounding in Marxism and Leninism. The evening 
Soviet Party schools continue, broaden and deepen this work 
in one and two-year courses without interrupting the practical 
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productive life of the workers. The advanced Soviet Party schools 
(with a two-year course) and Communist universities (usually 
with a three- or four-year course) admit Party men and Komso- 
mols to more intensive training which fits them to become 
political propagandists in towns and villages. The work of these 
institutions includes studies both general and political, but the 
latter occupy the major part of the time. 

Political education is provided not only in the ordinary school 
system and the special schools for adult workers, but also in a 
multitude of so-called mass institutions, distinct from school or- 
ganizations, such as clubs, “red corners,” village reading rooms, 
libraries, correspondence courses, circles for self-instruction, the 
theater, the cinema, the press (periodical and otherwise), mu- 
seums, and “peasants’ houses.” 

Probably the simplest form of these mass institutions is the 
“red corner,” a Lenin shrine. Books, pamphlets, posters, decora- 
tions in red, mottoes and a bust of Lenin constitute the usual 
layout. In one Revolutionary museum the “red corner” is a re- 
production of Lenin’s tomb. The “red corners” are found every- 
where, in factories, schools, libraries, museums, nurseries. In 
1926-27, there were reported 37,548 “red corners.” 

Clubs of more elaborate nature pursue a variety of activities 
through “circles” organized to meet the special interests of in- 
dividuals. As a rule about half of the “circles” are concerned 
with dramatics, art, music, chess, radio and the like; 19 per cent 
are political, 8 per cent vocational, 5 per cent are concerned 
with workers’ correspondence, 6 per cent with scientific and 
about 8 per cent with anti-religious interests. But if interests are 
varied, the political end is never lost sight of. The clubs always 
seek to unite the satisfaction of individual demands for enter- 
tainment and refreshment with political education. Figures 
given by the Commissariat of Education show 3,861 clubs operat- 
ing in cities, in 1927-28. Typical activities of clubs are shown by 
the average of 100 clubs reported for the month of December 
in 1925: 6 evenings devoted to vocations, 28 devoted to questions 
and discussions, 791 to cinemas, 261 to theatricals, 108 to con- 
certs, 304 to lectures, 87 to the “living newspaper,” 5 to enter- 
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tainments, 34 to representations of justice, and 40 to excursions. 
In 1926-27, the total number of clubs, officially reported, was 
5,672, with 1,115,903 members. In 1928-29, the clubs numbered 
about 7,000, 

In the country villages and towns the chief cultural and social 
center is the village reading room; but here too may be found 
more elaborate clubs and the simple “red corner.” In 1926-27, 
there were 20,049 “red corners,” 1,275 clubs and 14,229 reading 
rooms in the villages. The total number of cottage reading 
rooms, for that year, is given as 22,440. The reading room gen- 
erally has a wall-newspaper, and organizes clubs with scientific, 
political and agricultural interests besides its regular work as 
library. The purpose is properly to acquaint the peasants and 
small villages with the principles of communism and the work 
of the Soviet government, bringing them to codperate in social- 
istic upbuilding by raising the level of their political and general 
education. Specifically, this means, among other things, liquida- 
tion of illiteracy, aid in self-education, study and explanation of 
current events abroad and in the U.S. S. R., carrying on propa- 
ganda for the improvement of local agriculture and sanitation 
and warfare against superstitious practices and beliefs. Their 
work is at all times linked carefully with practical everyday 
needs of the local peasantry. 

Apart from libraries, connected with clubs and village read- 
ing rooms, there are a large number of independent libraries 
which play a leading part in the political and social education of 
the locality by recommending worth-while books, organizing 
study circles, giving information, and so on. Some of these have 
reading rooms, others not. Some are stationary; others, because 
of the desire to use to the fullest extent the available supply of 
books, are migratory, securing their supply of books from the 
larger centers. In 1926 there were 13,263 stationary and, in the 
country alone, 25,579 moving libraries, the latter sort having 
doubled in number each year ot the preceding three. Stationary 
libraries had 34,507,065 titles and an average of 286 readers. Sta- 
tistical reports on popular education (1926-27) state that the num- 
ber of libraries of all types was 22,875, of which 596 were classed 
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as “central.” In 1928-29, there were 28,647 libraries reported. 
Comparative figures on the kinds of books read before the 
Revolution and since show a marked increase in the fields of 
history, social science, mathematics, natural science and applied 
sciences; while there is a decline of interest in religion, philos- 
ophy and belles lettres. 

Very recently there has been an enormous increase in corre- 
spondence courses and self-instruction circles in connection with 
libraries, reading rooms and clubs, which play an important 
part both in general and vocational education of the citizen of 
Soviet Russia. In 1926, there were 7,250 self-instruction circles, 
with 120,000 members. The number enrolled in correspondence 
courses alone, in 1927, was given as 27,100, and, in February, 
1928, had risen to 57,450. 

Besides usual formal school facilities, the peasant’s education is 
furthered by the development of village clubs and, in the cities, 
by peasants’ houses, designed especially for his reception. The 
other day, in S——, I visited the Dom Krestyanina—it is cheap 
and, at the same time, a decidedly attractive home for any 
peasant who comes to town. The charge for food and lodging for 
the day is twenty copecks (10 cents). We had just enough time 
left, after seeing the whole institution, to eat the soup course— 
but it proved almost a dinner in itself—for which the host smil- 
ingly refused recompense and invited us to return. There are 
two large dormitories, one for men and the other for women, 
a dining-room, numerous individual clubrooms, pool room and 
bowling alleys, an excellent exhibit for health education, an as- 
sembly hall for meetings when delegations come for any pur- 
pose (one was in session at the time), and a great museum of 
local products. In the latter are charts shouting lessons like 
these to those who pass: a beehive, such as Russians have, and 
one which they should have; what the farms produced before 
the Revolution and now; the effects of scientific farming with 
tractors (gotten up by a nearby scientific agricultural institute) ; 
and what can be done by scientific care in food, clothing and 
medical aid to mothers and children. The number of “peoples’ 
houses” (1926-27) was given as 1,524; the number of peasants’ 
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houses as 3,943. In 1928-29, there were 6,099 peasants’ houses 
reported. 

Not only when the worker and student are busy in school 
and in the factory are they subjected to the powerful educational 
influences of the Party, but in their leisure moments as well. 
The museums, and permanent exhibits, of which 838 were 
counted in 1926-27, are regarded as agencies of mass political 
education. Excursions, which are a regular supplement to formal 
school work, bring thousands upon thousands of children to 
museums, artistic, scientific, revolutionary and godless, where 
they are given lectures by well-trained specialists. Similar groups 
of adults come from the institutions where they work. Approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 visitors to museums were reported for 1928-29. 

To serve in the Red Army is said to be accounted a privilege. 
Certain it is, that not every one may serve there. The Red Army 
and the Red Fleet are regarded not only as agencies of military 
force in offense and defense but as highly useful missionary 
training schools. When he returns to his town or village the 
Red Army man, it is hoped, will bring the light of the Red 
Dawn with him. To that end a vast amount of instruction of a 
non-military, political character goes on in the army and navy. 
In 1927, there were 1,605 groups for the liquidation of illiteracy, 
with 22,998 attending; 2,720 schools for political literacy, with 
66,505 students; 3,378 Soviet Party Schools of First and Second 
Grade, with 77,965 “listeners”; 1,509 libraries, with 7,677,015 
books, which were used to the extent of 2.11 books per person 
per month (July to December, 1926); 718 clubs having a total 
of 4,757 “circles,” representing the various interests of the 121,127 
members—political, general educational, military, sport, artistic, 
propagandist, etc.; and 5,278 Leninist corners, with 16,574 “cir- 
cles” attached to them. 

The artistic and dramatic abilities of the Russians are known 
throughout the world. This ability and love of the artistic are 
capitalized with great success by the rulers of Soviet Russia, who 
have complete control of books published, plays and films pro- 
duced. Space does not permit full discussion of these agencies, 
nor is it necessary in this connection. It is sufficient to summarize 
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the situation by saying that to the Communist there can be no 
pure art, no more than a pure science. Both must be Marxian. 
All who have read the books recently produced there, such as 
Kollontay’s Red Love, Goomilevsky’s Dog Lane, Gladkov’s 
Cement, and Diamonds to Sit On, by Ilf and Petrov, for ex- 
ample, understand the propagandist character of the novel. The 
Red Poppy, The Conspiracy of the Senses, and The Days of the 
Turbins recall the propagandist use of the stage. Above these 
agencies tower the cinema and the radio as the most mighty 
of all agents in the unification of the popular mind. “Potemkin,” 
“Last Days of St. Petersburg,” “Old and New” and “Storm over 
Asia” are but a few of the masterpieces that aim to drive home 
a belief in the class struggle; and effect a clean-cut ideological 
division throughout the world. 

The number of theaters (1926-27) was stated to be 2,149; and 
cinemas, 2,529. The latter, according to official figures of 1928-29, 
had increased to 12,000; and the total length of the films, 30,000,- 
ooo meters. The radio in Soviet Russia broadcasts Marx and 
Engels instead of tooth-paste and shaving cream. A truly mon- 
strous growth has been attained by the radio in the three years 
between 1925 and 1928. Amateur radio establishments increased 
from 82.8 thousand (1926) to 216.2 thousand (1927) and 350.0 
thousand in 1928. Public squares equipped with radio increased 
from 2,000,000 square kilometers (1925-26) to 5,400,000 square 
kilometers in 1928-29. The number of people reached by them, it 
is estimated, increased from 58 million (1926) to 97.5 million 
in 1927, and 124.5 million, in 1928-29. 

The consumption of paper in the manufacture of books, maga- 
zines and newspapers is truly prodigious. It may have given 
rise to the slogan seen on one occasion: “The success of socialist 
construction depends on our forests.” The consumption of paper 
stood at 120,000 tons (1927-28); and bounded up to 145,000 in 
1928-29. In the latter year, 37,000 books and pamphlets appeared, 
the sum total of copies being 320,000,000; 1,700 magazines were 
published; and of newspapers there were 606. 

Education in the Soviet Union is financed from state, local, and 
“other sources.” The proportion of the educational budget de- 
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rived from each source in 1927-28 and 1928-29 is shown in the 
following table, in millions of rubles: 


TABLE VI 12 
EpucaTIoNaL BupGET 








Other 
Years State Local Sbiliges Total 
1927-28 335.0 513.0 181.0 1,029.0 
1928-29 379.0 676.0 224.0 1,279.0 





The educational expenditure per head of population has been 
given as 6.84 Rs. (1927-28) and 8.31 Rs., in 1928-29. The distribu- 
tion of money among the several agencies o education is shown 
in the following table: 


TABLE VII 12 


DisTRIBUTION OF THE EDUCATIONAL BupceET, 1928 








Million Million 


Types of Service Rubles Rubles 


Social: Education’ +. ..2caiuhe oise abaya en dae Se 655 
Common schools ..... 0.0.6... . cece cece eee 428 
Schools of higher type ..................04. 147 
Preparation of cadres (workers of various types) ... 340 
Higher institutions, universities, etc. .......... 137 
TROChMICUIIS: Fe) ic 53 Sandenaiacchaen 6 8 oh Secdche tee 93 
Factory: schools. .332 c60sssaee0avvevea ceee 36 
Continuation @3.A0.52.3234%he cosakwsknconaas® 8 
Political Education .......... 20... cee ee cece cece 185 
Liquidation of illiteracy ................005. 21 
Cinema:and) Radio! # os isco cick tiiaeretie nd eve ee 8 
Printing, - 2. 2ctiscuetdt Sieben swan ules elena ques we Bete 16 
Scientific institutions ............... 0. eee ee eee 75 
Total vac i.c csnrstvia Piece sere dalagda Bwerarereteein eae ere 1,279 


In 1927-28, educational workers in the Union numbered 777,000 
and, in 1928-29, 815,000.1° The work of teachers is very poorly 
paid. Teachers of First Grade schools, in the country, received 
45-89 Rs. and, in cities, 53.75. Rs. in 1927-28, both of which are 
far below the pre-revolutionary figures. Teachers of Second 
Grade Schools received, at the same date, 65.57 Rs. in the coun- 


12 Popular Education in the U. S. S. R. (1928-29), p. 23. 
18 Another authority gives 825,000. 
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try and 73.74 Rs. in cities.1# Teachers in higher schools, univer- 
sities and institutes, received in the neighborhood of 150 Rs. per 
month, but many add to this, if their specialty is in great de- 
mand, by teaching in more than one institution; and others 
have a considerable income from their publications which are 
well rewarded. The life of a young professor with a family, if 
he has not yet made a name or published some books, is particu- 
larly hard. After numerous deductions of “contributions” to 
various funds and loans—which are well-nigh compulsory if he 
would remain in his position—he frequently finds his salary re- 
duced to 80 or 100 Rs. per month. 


14 Kulturnoe Stroitelstvo (1929), p. 16. To reduce amounts to approximate 
value in dollars, divide by twa 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE CHARACTER OF THE NEW MIND 


“All training, education, and instruction of modern youth should consist in 
the development of Communist morality in them.” 
—Testament of Lenin to Youth 


I 


To youth and adults of the Soviet Union, who would learn 
the new manner of life, the words of Lenin have come to have 
the force of religious authority. In What the Komsomol Must Be, 
a reprint of Lenin’s “Testament to Youth” (1925), the author 
of the preface admonishes all to follow in his steps: 


“This testament is directed to those not yet in the ranks of Kom- 
somols, to those old enough to leave it, to those already knocking at 
the doors of the glorious Leninist Party; it is directed to those who, 
spelling out the words with difficulty, will read this book and to 
those who have already read many books; it is directed to the young 
generation of workers. It is an arrow, pointing to the Leninist path. 
He who follows its direction will not go astray . .. 

“This book contains ten commandments explaining what our youth 
should learn and how they should learn it, in order to become Com- 
munists. To these ten commandments we can add an eleventh which 
unites and completes them: Study the life, the struggle, and the 
teachings of Lenin. 

“Lenin himself was an incomparable model, showing what it 
means to be a Communist. Lenin, himself, steadily and infallibly 
followed these commandments. Therefore, they may all be reduced 
to one: Strive to be such a one as Lenin!” 


Lenin explained at some length the new Communist moral- 
ity: It is something entirely apart from Christian and bourgeois 
morality, based upon a belief in and fear of God. “We deny any 
morality that is derived from superhuman, non-class concep- 
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tions. We say that it is a fraud... . We say that our morality 
is absolutely subjected to the interests of the class struggle of the 
proletariat; and our morality is derived from the interests of the 
class struggle of the proletariat... . We say: Morality—that is 
whatever helps to destroy the old exploiting society and to unite 
all workers around the proletariat, which is creating the new 
Communist society.” 

The question of the possibility of the Communists’ success in 
molding the “new man” has been ardently debated by its pro- 
ponents and antagonists. Outside the Soviet Union, there is a 
great majority, one part of which views with alarm the pur- 
poses of Communist education; and the other declares the at- 
tainment of the objectives is an impossibility. Similar factions 
exist in the Soviet Union and their adherents are not few. 

The impossibility of the task was certainly stressed more ten 
years ago than it is today. An article in the Times Educational 
Supplement (July 5, 1919) stated: “ .. . The fault of the scheme 
goes deeper. It is a deliberate attempt to press the schools into 
the service of Bolshevism and to force the whole nation from its 
tenderest years to think a certain way. For this reason alone it 
will fail... . They have already nearly exterminated the Rus- 
sian intelligentsia, and if things go badly with them they will 
pull to the ground all that remains of the old educational system 
in Russia. They can destroy, they cannot construct... .” As 
to destruction of the old system and pressing the schools “into 
the service of Bolshevism” this statement is quite correct. But 
the article seems to show a singular lack of penetration, and 
knowledge of educational history in many parts of the world, 
when it asserts that, “For this reason alone it will fail.” It is 
precisely in this kind of training and indoctrination that reli- 
gious systems of the past, and many nationalistic systems, also, 
have achieved “success.” History certainly gives no authority 
for a prejudgment of failure, in this respect. On the other 
hand, however, there is no warrant for concluding that it is 
destined for ultimate success. But the writer of the article must 
have been convinced by the past ten years’ observation that the 
Communists of the Soviet Union can not only destroy the old, 
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but can construct something new, even though the final outcome 
of their constructive efforts is still to be seen. 


2 


But if the ultimate outcomes are still uncertain—whether due 
to the hidden variables of human nature, or to the permutation 
of events in the world society as yet unseen, it is possible to de- 
lineate with some assurance the mental traits of the “new men,” 
for whose cultivation all are charged to strive and who already 
exist in substantial numbers. 

It is a commonplace that men and women, in whatever land 
they dwell, are actuated by but a few general conceptions. As I 
have observed him, the fully developed new Soviet citizen is 
controlled by twelve. All are closely interrelated. Connected with 
each are many implications, both as to mental attitudes and 
correlated activities. The number, therefore, could manifestly be 
increased by elaboration and subdivision of certain of the twelve; 
or reduced by the combination of others. The inculcation of 
these beliefs and attitudes and the formation of appropriate 
habits constitute the preéminent task of the Soviet Union so far 
as the Communist is concerned. If school and other social agen- 
cies fail to implant them, communism fails; if they succeed, 
no one can readily destroy it. 

First and foremost the “new man” must recognize the supe- 
riority of the principle of dictatorship. “We are not liberals. We 
put the interests of the Party above the interests of formal 
democracy.” These words of the dictator, briefly, but adequately, 
describe the viewpoint of the Communist dictatorship. Naturally, 
no other party can be allowed to exist. In contempt of democ- 
racy elsewhere, the Communist holds that many parties are 
merely a blind to deceive the masses and the foolish liberals, 
while real dictatorship exists, controlled by vested interests. Sov- 
ereignty must remain in the hands of those who are judged fit to 
rule; fit by birth, for they cannot trust the ideology and profes- 
sions of those born of noble or priestly stock. Nor does dictator- 
ship lie in the open hands of all workers, manual laborers, sol- 
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diers, sailors, or even the whole Party. Reduced to bare facts, 
it is wielded by a small group whose power is such that by con- 
trol of Party machinery, by absolute control of the press and 
other agencies for forming opinion, not only little men, but the 
greatest figures (Trotsky and Bukharin, for example) must bow 
to it or be expelled. Democracy is not only denied among the 
whole of Soviet citizenry, it cannot be tolerated within the 
Party. The essence of the Party power to lead the proletariat 
to victory, is said to lie in limitation of members to those who 
submit to discipline. Faith in this rigidly exclusive and disci- 
plined Party is inculcated in the masses by all agencies of scho- 
lastic and extra-scholastic education. Faith in the wisdom of the 
Party means, translated into action, acceptance of its practical 
program and the sacrifice of one’s self for its attainment. This 
faith, this acceptance, must remain unquestioning even though 
the program demand sacrifice to the point of suffering. How 
far has acceptance gone? Manifestly, it is not complete. Doubt 
exists; complaints are heard from the “unofficial” minds. Among 
hand-laborers and in other circles, open revolt from time to 
time flares up. But if not consciously accepted by the mind, it is 
generally submitted to docilely enough. Why? One reason, 
doubtless, is that, since his early primitive experience of democ- 
racy and independence, the Russian has long been in the school 
of dictatorship. The significance of this new dictatorship lies in 
the novelty of its vision; in its powerful drive to use the ener- 
gies of all under its sway to attain it. “Is it not better,” say the 
Communists, “to have government in the hands of those who 
are schooled for government rather than in those of a ‘demo- 
cratic’ heterogeneous mob? We shall not do worse, indeed, we 
shall do better than ‘democratic’ legislatures have done on many 
occasions in the past. Surely, government by those trained in 
politics and interested in it is superior to that of business men 
turned politicians because they find it a more profitable form of 
commerce.” 

The Communist citizen must be militant. Elsewhere in the 
world much force has been used. Yet, generally, ideally, its de- 
sirability has been denied. The Communist asserts such denial 
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is mere hypocrisy. Instead of teaching that war is harmful, the 
new mind must hold it to be inevitable and desirable. Only by 
conflict, revolutionary in character, can the proletariat be vic- 
torious. Not by evolution of society, but by revolution of the 
lowest against those above them, is the rule of justice among men 
to be achieved. Peace just now is desirable, but that is only for 
the present moment. The Communist citizen must militantly 
promote the class struggle by agitation and follow this with 
physical warfare upon his class opponents when the propitious 
moment arrives and the Party directs. Manifestly it is intoler- 
able that a doctrine of universal peace be taught. “We do not 
want war, but we are prepared for it” is a slogan often heard 
and seen in the Union. Seeing this, some observers report the 
Soviet Union desires to promote and live in peace with its capi- 
talist neighbors, This desire is of the moment: peace for recon- 
struction; for opportunity to strike roots deep. No true Commu- 
nist citizen looks forward to peace until his class enemy has 
been deposed. “Be ready to fight for the great work of Lenin 
—the world-wide revolution.” “We do not want war, but we 
are prepared for it” is not non-militant, is not pacifist in its 
intent. It is the defense that is offered by many great states 
while they prepare for the next war. It is spread everywhere 
in the Soviet Union, from kindergarten to Communist univer- 
sity. Here and there one finds a jingoistic variant: “We do not 
want war but we are prepared to give two blows for every one 
received.” How shall the youthful citizen become militant to- 
wards his enemies if he be uninstructed? 

An activist, that the new man must be. The Communist must 
“function energetically.” It is necessary, however, to define and 
limit the scope of activism somewhat. In general, all citizens of 
the new society must be active; they must labor for the common 
weal as the dictatorship directs. Activism is one of the first prin- 
ciples of Soviet life and education. But, naturally, there are de- 
grees of capacity for it; and there are certain limits beyond which 
it cannot be encouraged or tolerated. Those who possess most 
of it, if there are no impediments of birth, become the most 
valuable workers in the Party cells, in the atheistic societies, and, 
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indeed, on every front where the struggle against the class 
enemy is being carried on. Activism in the future man is to be 
encouraged in every way, except when it leads to irregular poli- 
tical views and their propagation, or other activities considered 
harmful to the proletarian society. 

The new mind is classless, or rather it is to be. In a classless 
society, manifestly there can be no class mind. Naturally, the 
classless mind cannot exist until capitalist and petty-bourgeois 
classes are annihilated. As long as they exist, then, the classless 
mind does not exist; for class mind, class prejudice, must be 
consciously realized and strengthened to spur and prepare the 
proletariat for the inevitable struggle. Thus far, theory. Practi- 
cally, throughout the Union, many classes are recognized to- 
day, from the true aristocracy of the proletarian laborer to the 
declassed, dangerous elements. Since life is the first and most 
practical teacher, one may well wonder how successful formal 
education can be in building the classless mind while at every 
point every individual citizen is reminded that class is one of 
the most important facts of life. In fact, no success is expected 
till the classless society itself appears. Today, an observer finds 
different treatment for batrak (daily farm laborer), poor peas- 
ant, middle, and “rich” peasant; for proletarian, employee, mer- 
chants, sons and daughters of priests and former officials. To 
him who hath not, shall be given is the rule applied to the poor 
batrak or proletarian. He is selected to go to school and is paid 
clothing, food and a stipend. But from him who hath shall be 
taken away, even the opportunity to go. The face of a bright lit- 
tle girl comes to mind. She was allowed to finish the four-year 
elementary school: there she had to stop, though very intelli- 
gent and having an excellent record. Her father owned forty 
houses before 1917; he is now in Siberia. Another young ac- 
quaintance wanted to go to the university. By her active work 
and sympathy with the revolutionary cause, it was thought she 
could be admitted. Then it was learned that her father, though 
now an advocate, had once been a preacher. All schools keep 
exact statistics as to the social complexion of their clientéle. Thus, 
labor school 27, in XK——, gives these figures for the present 
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year:—children of workers, 95; of officials, 148; of peasants, 5; 
pensioners, 18; kustari, 21; free professions, 4; merchants, 4; 
others, 4. A pedagogical technicum reports, 1930: 33 per cent 
poor peasants; 33 per cent middle peasants; 13 per cent daily 
peasant laborers; 11 per cent proletarian workers; and others, 10 
per cent. Children learn readily that it does not pay to belong 
to hated and oppressed classes. A little girl of ten who had been 
to a celebration, for which she had dressed in an attractive paper 
costume, came home crying. “Why are you crying?” asked her 
mother. “Shura told me I looked just like a real Sarina” (lady), 
she sobbed, “and I’m a proletarian.” 

The “new man” believes in universal labor, holds the laborer 
in great respect and looks with contempt on others. This is 
the aristocracy of labor. “He who does not work neither shall he 
eat.” The slogan has been oft repeated since the days of John 
Bellers, an ancient Quaker of England, who sought to establish 
a College of Industry. It has, however, never been applied to 
one hundred and sixty million people, as it is in the Soviet 
Union. There it applies to all, unless, perhaps, the beggars and 
the “wild children,” some of whom still remain, may be ex- 
cepted. They are not fed with silver spoons to be sure, yet they 
do no productive work for any group in society. Priests and 
preachers, too, are classed as non-productive elements, but they 
perform a labor for which there is still some demand. But 
beggar, homeless waif and priest are all poor. Nothing approaches 
the contempt of the new citizen for a “bourgeois,” a merchant, 
a capitalist, a priest—all of whom are regarded as exploiters, 
living by the labor of others. To teach and practice contempt for 
those who don’t work and to cultivate a habit of working and a 
respect for labor on one’s own part, are two aspects of the prob- 
lem for the new citizen. The first is easily attained; the second 
with more difficulty. A long and interesting argument with a 
Communist professor of chemistry showed that he cordially de- 
tested Henry Ford as an exploiter of labor; but I observed that 
he himself always relied on his ailing wife and a little girl, 
whom he paid five dollars a month and keep, to do all physi- 
cal labor in the establishment. But the doctrine is by no means 
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useless. “Saturdaying”—a term applied to the holiday given up 
to some unusual physical labor—may not accomplish results, in 
proportion to the number of workers, but the psychological ef- 
fect may be worth while. Institutions and teachers, steadily ham- 
mering upon this new plate in the ideological armor, may have 
an effect too; but greatest, and inescapable, is the influence of 
losing one’s bread card. 

The “new mind” must be secular, atheistic and materialistic. 
“The church is separated from the state, and the school from the 
church; and freedom of religious and anti-religious propaganda 
is assured to every citizen.” Thus, at one stroke of the guillo- 
tine, ecclesiastical and pedagogical heads went rolling. The pro- 
letarian mind must be freed from superstition; science must be 
substituted. There is no chance, no luck, no mystery in life; 
science alone will break the seven seals; fortune tellers are al- 
ready among the unemployed. Only in theory is there free and 
equal competition between religion and atheism. The church is 
separated from the state and the school from the church; but 
the state is bound to atheism and the school is bound to both. 
Not all atheists, surely, can be Communists; but no Communist 
can be a believer. The Party rules the governmental machine 
and thereby rules the schools. Religious and anti-religious propa- 
ganda are free to all, in theory; but religious propaganda must 
be carried on only in churches. “The priest is free to pray and 
preach; and God is free to answer him,” said a young Commu- 
nist whom I asked about freedom of religion. But he cannot 
organize a ladies’ discussion tea nor have a gymnasium or boy 
scout club in the basement of his church. His sole function is 
to deal with the immaterial world; that is why there is decreed 
freedom of religion. Religion, the church, and education are 
separate. Atheists never had churches; they work through the 
schools. Atheist children are strongly organized in their school 
clubs. No school was found without one. They are all activists 
and, apparently, represent the best brains and bodies in the 
school. Their work is not chiefly to “boo” religion and believers; 
above all else it is to study the history of man, his society, his 
science and to use their knowledge to convince others of the 
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erroneousness of their belief. No children may be taught reli- 
gion in a school before they reach eighteen; or sixteen in the Mo- 
hammedan regions. Parents are free to teach them at home. 
Mohammedan, Jewish, or Orthodox children’s clubs were not 
found in any schools, though Shoulgin and others report the 
existence of such. Statistics which cover everything in the Union 
do not mention them. 

Mysticism, superstition, belief in the supernatural forces of 
religion have not been annihilated. All do not belong to the 
“new men.” But this bit of ideology has taken deep root and 
has spread far, even to the “deaf” villages. 

I walked with two friends of a moment in this infinity of 
time, an old man and an old woman. They had never seen the 
Lavra, formerly the goal of great pilgrimages, where ancient 
bones of saints lie buried. Both had been infected with unbelief 
and illuminated by their atheistic, Communist son. They would 
see the holy place, which is now a museum of the godless. Re- 
turning, we passed a church. Vassilieff whispered: “Is there any- 
thing in this—this religion—dost thou think?” We went in, his 
wife—more emancipated than he—protesting. He bought a 
candle and lighted it, passing it forward, for the little church 
was crowded with old people. Outside, his gray-haired spouse 
smiled teasingly up at him: “Thou, Vassilieff, dost not believe 
in God, but thou fearest the devil.” 

All minds must be political, all schools must teach the ele- 
ments of communism at least. This is not, as it might seem to 
Western ears, a complicated and insuperably difficult task. There 
is one Party, one political faith; as it is outside, so it is inside 
the schools. It pervades all of life. “Who will protect us? The 
Communist Party, leader of the proletariat,” says the motto 
picked up in one of the kindergartens of X——. Elsewhere, other 
slogans; but one thought is supreme. Political teaching expands 
as one rises from kindergarten to the institute and university, 
but it is always the same theme. It is not debated; it cannot be 
denied. It has no competitors. School systems elsewhere have 
taught, and do teach, some politics; for political purposes, history 
has often been made a slave. But no society has taught its poli- 
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tics with such singleness of purpose and such complete mastery 
of detail as this. The merest Communist youth can use his 
dialectic. They not only learn politics; they live it in the school 
and touch it constantly outside. The chief agency is not the 
word, but the deed. Organized children (Pioneers and Komso- 
mols) dominate, if they do not entirely monopolize, student 
government. Parallel with the general school system has been 
built that for political instruction of adults, rising from illiterate, 
little-literate, one-year-Party, and two-year-Party schools to the 
Communist universities and research departments. When not in 
school, the Party-controlled press, the stage, the screen, the radio, 
factory “red-corners,” clubs, and reading rooms exercise their 
formative influence, which is nothing if not political. “Study, 
study, study,” said Lenin. Education in elementary schools is not 
yet, in the narrow sense, compulsory. But it is no exaggeration 
to say that the whole Union is at school. 

The new citizen must be a collectivist. Collectivism is strong, 
individualism weak, say Communist educators. Individualism is 
unsafe and immoral. Given free rein it degenerates into narrow 
selfishness, and exploitation of the weak by the strong. All life 
must be merged in great collective enterprises and schools must 
indoctrinate and habituate the collective mind. This is not merely 
a theory; there is all the power of the Party and the wealth of 
the Union behind it. All who eat must work; but, in the end, 
if not as yet, all must work collectively. With only one, and 
that an impersonal, exploiter of labor, the State, can any one 
object? The State builds factories, power plants, plantations, 
mines the “black gold” and builds the tanks and guns to defend 
them all and thus makes firm the foundation of the first prole- 
tarian state. Is this not better than that each petty individual 
should advance his scheme, one competing with another? What 
is freedom of the individual but a bourgeois myth and hypoc- 
risy? Nothing, says the Communist. 

Questions are often raised as to the possible effectiveness of 
collectives. Will not individual initiative be lost? Much of it 
will be, undoubtedly, but the mass collective is stronger than one 
individual; stronger than an equal army directed by individual 
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wills. Communist philosophy denies the importance of an in- 
dividual. Lenin and Stalin, they say, did not create things, but 
were created by them. Trotsky was a wild individualist at heart, 
a star. The Party wants no stars. If they shine too brilliantly, let 
them be hurled out of the firmament. The collective discipline of 
the Party (the denial of self) must, if not to the same degree, 
be cultivated in society at large. The cultivation, naturally, is a 
forceful and at the same time an educational process. “We must 
preach socialism, we must patiently persuade the peasants of its 
truth,” said Lenin. “All children must help the peasants under- 
stand the collective farms,” runs a common slogan. Many pros- 
pective new citizens are skeptical of collectivism, when it is 
preached by agitator-propagandists throughout the land. When 
forced, indirectly or directly, to join the collective farms, many 
peasants showed plainly that they would rather be “patiently 
persuaded.” 

Soviet schools are striving to create a non-nationalistic men- 
tality. There shall be neither barbarian nor Greek, for these are 
creations of nationalistic minds. The Communist knows no such 
boundaries. The Great Russians slowly built up mastery over 
White and Little Russian, Georgian, Turkoman, Tadjik and 
Tatar; and imposed their language upon them all, or left them 
uneducated. The new régime aims to promote and is promoting 
their education in the native languages, without preference. 
Russian is taught as a subject, as it is the official language of the 
Union; but instruction is either in that mother tongue which is 
officially used in the local republic, or in the mother tongue of 
the national group for which the school is opened. But there are 
many more difficult problems for educators in the backward, 
minor nationalities than face those in the land of the Great 
Russians. The same principle of free national schools is applied 
in Moscow, Leningrad or Rostov as in Central Asian republics. 
If Tatar, Jewish, or German children are found in sufficient 
number, a school in the native idiom may be opened for them. 
This is thoroughly in accord with Communist ideology which 
recognizes only class barriers. But it is a Herculean task to estab- 
lish this principle in the former Tsar’s domain where anti-Semi- 
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tism knew no bounds; and deviations from the Communist 
standards are not uncommon. 

A new and positive internationalism is to find lodgment in 
the “new man.” It extends not alone to Georgian, Tadjik or 
Samoyed, but to Englishman, German, Frenchman, Indian, and 
all others beyond present Soviet boundaries. Across all national 
marches, heedless of them, runs the new class frontier, There 
are several conceptions of internationalism. It is indeed not a 
new thought but an old one. Christians crossed forbidden fron- 
tiers long ago in the interest of a creed of universal brotherhood. 
Business has to a certain degree an international organization 
and outlook. But the internationalism sponsored by the Commu- 
nists desires no codperation or traffic with these; it seeks to or- 
ganize, unify and crystallize the thought of workers throughout 
the world, in the interest of the inevitable class struggle. MOPR, 
the international club, is found in almost every school, factory, 
and farm collective. It is an organization led by activists who 
study the position of laborers in other lands, and holds out an 
encouraging hand to those in the chains of capitalism. In 
MOPR, the peasant from the “deaf” village sees his horizon ex- 
pand to include the stage of the world-wide drama,—which is 
always a drama of class warfare. Russell stated a few years ago, 
and it is an easy observation, that “devotion to the nation is 
perhaps the deepest and most widespread religion of the pres- 
ent age.” The Communist makes war upon this religion and sub- 
stitutes for it “devotion to class on an international scale.” 

That the new mind must be a healthy one, is axiomatic. That 
it must dwell in a sound body was not left for Communist 
ideologists to determine. Russian theorists borrowed it from 
Locke in the eighteenth century, but the theory was not practiced 
in life nor in the schools, as a rule. Old Russia did not play, ex- 
cept a very minor part of it. True, football and rowing and some 
other sports were engaged in here and there, more in the South 
than elsewhere. Organizations, similar to Turnvereine had been 
introduced. But the interest in sport only faintly suggests the 
general movement of the present. The new men play, they exer- 
cise,—always with a purpose; so purposefully, one may some- 
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times be inclined to think, that it becomes work instead. The 
foundation principle of this new movement, indeed, is that 
physical exercises and sports must be promoted for their contri- 
bution to the class struggle. “Sport for sport’s sake” is only a slo- 
gan which serves to hide bourgeois hypocrisy, says the Com- 
munist. 

In play as in work, collectivism is stressed rather than in- 
dividual excellence. Play must not help destroy the ideology 
that life and the school build up. It is an excellent agency for 
inculcating the principle of teamwork. The new international- 
ism of the workers is also to be promoted by sport, through the 
Red Sport International. Though the old schools did not en- 
courage, and life gave few opportunities for it, the new citizens 
have zealously espoused it. There are contests between town and 
village, between factories, between classes, between schools. Gen- 
erally speaking the schools have not yet learned to play well. 
But everywhere they make the effort. No matter how meager 
the equipment, schools do not lag in their efforts to follow the 
program for physical training. 

The new mind must be sexless, recognizing none of the an- 
cient notions of male superiority and denying to each, male 
and female, the right to restrain the other in any way. “Male 
and female created he them and gave them dominion.” Not- 
withstanding this implied equality of the sexes, the Western 
world has generally followed the later admonition of Paul that 
wives should be subject to their husbands. The old mind of 
Russia, whether Orthodox or Mohammedan, adhered firmly to 
the principle of male dominion. Did not Mohammed hold that 
if a man would act aright he should first ask his wife and then 
do the contrary? Did not the old proverb assert that “the more 
one beats his wife, the better the borstch?” “A chicken is not a 
bird; and a woman is not a person,” runs another. True, there 
were some emancipated women. Opportunities were offered to 
the better class. A special school for girls had been opened as 
early as 1764. But, on the whole, the position of woman was one 
of abject slavery. The new mind conceives of women differ- 
ently. By a stroke of the pen, rights were granted such as Eng- 
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lish and American agitators struggled for throughout a hundred 
years and more. Rights were granted; but this does not mean 
they have everywhere been realized. Education knows no dis- 
tinctions. From nursery through the gymnasium to the Com- 
munist universities and other professional schools, coeducation 
is the rule, There is no such thing as a “female college.” Though 
this is true, certain concessions have been made to the more 
backward Mohammedan population of the Southeast and Cen- 
tral Asia. One finds some separate elementary schools, special 
training institutions, women’s clubs, and other schools where 
only a few boys or a few girls have been allowed to enter. It is 
unusual to find Communists supporting the slow methods of 
evolution, but they do exist. Some suggest five, fifteen and even 
twenty-five years as the probable time necessary to effect a 
change that was speedily and ruthlessly enforced in other parts 
of the Union. 


3 


I sat with a contemporary counterpart of Uvar Ivanovitch 
while the boat left the Leningrad pier and felt its way slowly 
out into the sea... . Behind us were the struggle of class war- 
fare, slogans of the ruling Party, the Five-Year Plan, dingy res- 
taurants, state trusts, state loans, and swarthy and gray-faced 
people engaged in the most exciting crusade since Mohammed 
commanded his disciples to carry his gospel at the point of the 
sword; behind us were the dull gray streets and buildings; be- 
fore us, the restless sea with its unchanging beauty. Passing this 
dividing gulf of nature, we entered after three days a world 
that, though in reality old and long familiar, seemed strange 
and new after a year’s isolation. “HANS MEHLSTEDT: SCHIFFSAUS- 
RUSTUNGEN.” The simple little sign strikes me full in the face. 
So men do continue to live thus, own their businesses, their 
houses... . There is an air of propriety about all these little 
concerns, if not always of prosperity. For hours I watch the well- 
kept banks of the Kiel Canal. Everywhere, in town and country, 
there are snug though tiny houses that radiate Gematlichkeit; 
country lanes that speak of directness, reception and dispatch; 
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herds belly-deep in grass; wagons (painted), pulled by fresh- 
looking horses, and loaded with fragrant new-mown hay. After 
intently contemplating these scenes throughout the day, the 
after-image of the Soviet scene is blotted out. The concepts do not 
fuse; there is nothing in common; as one comes, it obscures the 
other. 

Though the new mind clashes with the old in all the twelve 
conceptions that are to control it, the essential conflict springs 
from the attempt to substitute collectivism for individualism, 
and class struggle for human brotherhood. Many of the other 
“new” ideas are not entirely new, unknown, unaccepted in other 
lands: dictatorship is accepted and approved by many; mate- 
rialists are found on every hand; physical health and sanitation 
have long been ranked close to godliness; the bourgeois business 
world affords the prize examples of activism (but not collective) ; 
business interests and religious activities are international; and 
several nations have struggled upward for a century towards the 
sexless mind. But in spite of common fractional elements of 
mental similarity the old man and the new, the Soviet citizen 
and the Western, do not merge, but stand apart. Both are obvi- 
ously alike in this, that they are possessed of mens sibi conscia 
recti; and this is not conducive to fusion and understanding, 
but rather to separation and often to mutual contempt. 

A trial is therefore to be made, is being made; a race is being 
run between collectivism and individualism. On both sides there 
is both enthusiasm and complaint, according as one listens to the 
leaders or the led. The former, of both parties, are certain of 
superiority and success. The collectivist society is young; the 
individualistic is old. The former is striving to remake the “old 
mind”; the latter to preserve it. 

Which will succeed? In the past, men have for the most part 
praised the gods who promised them material blessings. When 
the promises, on occasion, were not fulfilled, men have cursed 
their gods. Today the material advantages of one side over the 
other are not, from the standpoint of the masses of men, quite 
clear. There is at present for many millions on both sides of the 
gulf a “ragged individualism” and a ragged collectivism. On the 
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one hand there is poverty of material goods, equally distributed, 
or tolerably so; on the other, a wealth of material goods that is 
almost oppressive, yet cannot be distributed; vast Herculean 
labors that are waiting to be performed, but, in the midst of 
them, unemployment on a colossal scale. 

One changes one’s mind under the inexorable demands of life. 
Even a kulak will turn collectivist—at least put on a dress of 
collectivist ideology and phrases—if he must otherwise face 
annihilation. Workers with solid homes, garden plots, good 
clothes, food, schools, an automobile and a little ready money, 
will defend whatever system, capitalist or Communist, gives 
these to them. Given these, radicals often become conservative; 
and those robbed of them suddenly by mismanagement and 
trickery of unsound economy, whether it be run by doctrinaire 
Communists or by shyster bankers, may become radicals, pre- 
ferring a hard disciplined collectivism to free individualism and 
want. 

“Well now,” I said, as I turned to Uvar Ivanovitch, “will there 
be a ‘new mind’ and a ‘new man’; or will the new ideology prove 
empty air?” But Uvar Ivanovitch only wriggled his fingers and 
fixed his enigmatic eyes upon the distance. 

Unquestionably, here is a novel design in mental patterns. 
But no one can foretell with certainty, as he watches the potter 
at his wheel, whether the pot will be successfully and beautifully 
finished, or marred in the making. Neither can a student be 
certain of the outcome in this stupendous process of fashioning 
a new mind, when he has only witnessed the first thirteen 
revolutions of the wheel. But the materials are being molded 
to a definite pattern, from earliest infancy to adult years, not in 
schools alone but by every social agency; the hands are eager 
and the brain quick; and they are not without skill. 

I turned again to Hans Mehlstedt’s little shop, now sinking 
rapidly into the grassy green banks. I would like to talk to you, 
Hans Mehlstedt, and know what contentment or lament is shel- 
tered in your four walls; what plans you make for the future— 
or do you just work instead, trusting some kind providence to 
help you if you help yourself; and the order that reigns in the 
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very atmosphere around your little shop, the blooming flowers 
against the walls, and the neat walks, that go so straight to their 
destination,—do these exist because you call this home and shop 
your very own, or because you are a thrifty German? But I can- 
not ask you. Already your little shop and its neighbors have 
vanished like Germelshausen ... 

All day long, ships great and small from every clime slip back 
and forth through the great canal like busy shuttles carrying the 
threads of commerce. They weave a web of peace—but tenuous 
and fragile. Here shuttles of communism and capitalism meet 
and pass in useful work. The shuttles and crews look much 
alike, but they are manned and captained by radically different 
ideas, like those masters who set them flitting through the warp. 
Some day the masters want to test their ideas. All goes well and 
usefully until this testing begins; fruitful activity ceases; hot 
argument and conflict take the place of commerce. It would be 
well if crews and captains, and the owners who set them going, 
could hear the voices of the shuttles. Especially well for the 
crews... 
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Das Werdende Zeitalter, 97 

Day With Timothy, 63 

Days of the Turbins, The, 463 

Dazhbog, 21 

Decembrist uprising, 30 

Declassed elements, 107, 146, 167, 229, 
234, 240, 273, 472 

DeCroly, 48 

Deep Forest, In the, 82 

Delegates, system of, 390 ff. 

Democracy, in conflict with dictator- 
ship, 442, 468/.; primitive, among 


Slavs, 19 f.; scouted, 15, 1553 to be 
built from ground up, 169, 174, 213 

“Democratic centralism,” 146 f. 

Denmark, 283 

Dependence of women, 353 ff. 

Der Unvermeidliche Krieg, 224, 286 

Deutch, Babette, 19, 223 

Dewey, John, xi, 44, 47 f., 89 

Diary of a Communist Schoolboy, 175, 
177, 205 

Diary of a Communist Undergraduate, 
153 

Dickens, 46 

Dictatorship, 42, 48, 50, 94, 155 f., 167, 
170, 187, 257, 259 f., 288, 298, 305, 
307, 330, 334, 359, 408, 427, 442, 
449, 468 f., 480 

Diderot, 28 

Die Trompete, 62, 130, 282 

Die Volksbildung in der Russischen 
Sowjet-republik, 449 

Different Birds, 69 

Dining-rooms, coéperative, 303, 320 ff., 
326; factory, 325 

Dirtiest One, The, 74 

Disarmament, 291; mental, 293 

Discipline, in schools, 127 f., 203 f/., 
218; party, 146, 151 f., 213 

Disputed Questions of the Pioneer 
Movement, 132 

“Divine right” to rule, 166 f. 

Divorce, 230, 354, 374, 376 

Dizhurnit, 54, 194, 197, 199, 366f., 
415, 421 f. 

“Dizziness from Success,” 310 

Dmietreva, 244 

Do All His Servants Believe in God? 
243 

Do Workers Need Christmas? 244 

Dobroliuboff, 37 f., 44 

Dog Lane, 149, 404, 463 

Domostroi, 23 

Dreadful Drake, The, 69 

Dukhobors, 33 

Duma, 20; school system proposed by, 
31, 35 

“Dumping,” 330, 332 

Dunya, the Weaver, 86 

Duperron, 434 
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Dyedyushka domovoi, 22 
Dzhangir-Bat, 81 


Each One Does His Work, 64 

Easter, 235 f. 

Ecclesiastical influence on education, 
22 ff., 216 ff. 

Economic commission, 193-96 

“Economic menace,” 289, 330 }. 

Economic position of women, 354 f. 

Education, a means to retain power, 
1673 agencies of, 441-65; class char- 
acter of, 22, 28f., 32 f.; determining 
influences of, 40; early opposition to, 
in West, 25; feared by old régime, 
167; opposition to, in Russia, 25 ff.; 
problem of, 1-4; progress of, 30 ff.3 
purpose of Soviet, 43, 60, 140 ff, 
341 ff, 408, 413 f. 443 fs 454, 458; 
through labor, 48 ff., 57 ff.; under 
Church rule, 216 f. 

Education in Russia, 33 

Education in the R. S. F. S. R., 451 

Education in the U. S. S. R., 103, 105, 
131, 154, 380, 384 f4 444 

Educational expenditures, 31, 216, 464 

Educational objectives, new, 36-43, 60, 
140, 142, 341 f., 408, 413 f., 443 f» 
454; old, 22 f., 32, 216 

Educational Policy in Soviet Russia, 136 

Educational statistics, 381, 384 ff., 446, 
455, 459 ff. 

Educational system, schematic repre- 
sentation of, 445 

Egor, the Mechanic, 79 

Egypt, 260, 262 

Elementary education, beginning of, 
27 ff. 31 f.; development of, 216 

Eliashevitch, 244 

Elizarov, 244 

Engel, 64 

Engels, 41, 222, 257, 314, 463 

England, 283, 331, 442 

English, taught, 449 

Equality, of men and women, 353, 
359» 3998, 408, 444, 4787.5 of 
nations, 259 

Equipment, of schools, 51, 252, 361, 
365, 417 Fy 423, 431, 478 
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Erasmus, 3, 41 

Eros, 402 ff. 

Espionage, in schools, 34, 217 

Esthonia, 296 

Eternal Feminine, The, 402 f. 

Eugenic marriages, 405, 412 

Evenbach, 63 f. 

Everyday Social Gymnastics, 437 

Evolution versus revolution, 13, 360, 
407 

Examine Your Ranks, 153 

Excursions, use of, 188 ff. 345, 432, 


436, 462 

Experimental education, beginning of, 
39, 47 ff. 

Experimental station for children, 
48 7. 


Factory schools, 154, 339, 346, 3715 
387 f., 449 f, 464 

Family, decline of, 354 ff, 401 f., 406; 
influence of, 100, 353 

Farms, collectivization of, 304-14, 330, 
338, 340, 346 ff. 

Fascism, 155 

Fathers and Sons, 36 

Faydya, 63 

Fedora’s Woe, 87 

Fedorchenko, 67, 69, 71, 74 

Feudalism, influence of, 18, 28 

Fifth Congress of the Communist 
Youth International, 153 

Figner, Vera, 35 f., 358 

Filtzer, 132 

Fine Toys, 63 

Finland, 283, 296 

Finns, 258, 264 

Fire, The, 86 

“First Moscow Settlement,” 39 

First of May, 75 

First of May in Capitalist Countries, 
275 

Fischer, Louis, 291 

Fishermen, 83 

Five-day week, 57 

Five-year Plan, 6, 8, 13, 5of., 55 f., 
92, 151 f., 240, 243, 301 ff, 309, 316, 
324, 327, 330, 3337., 338, 346. 
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352, 371, 382, 3867. 448; psycho- 
logical importance of, 317 f., 329 

Flower Garden, 73 

Fly, The, 69 

Food, 320 ff. 

“Forced labor,” 327 

Ford, Henry, 472 

Foreign influence, on children’s litera- 
ture, 62, 80, 82, 86, 90, 99; on So- 
viet education, 335 

Foreign language, 263, 267, 449 

Forest Animals, 69 

Forest Newspaper, 72 

Fortunatov, 47 

France, 276, 283, 330, 347 

Franchise, to whom granted, 224 f., 
353. 359) 377 

Franklin, Benjamin, 435 

“Free Economic Society,” 28 

“Free education,” 37, 41, 48, 170 f., 
216 

Freedom, curtailment of, 223 7., 229; 
from religion, 223, 233 ff.; in the 
Soviet Union, 5 ff., 52, 56, 213, 328; 
of labor, 318, 327 ff.; of press, 34, 
41, 223; of speech, 223; of women, 
358 ff. 

Freethinkers, 26 

French, 449 

Froebel, 39 

Froman, 64 


Galileo, 246 

Games and Amusements, 437 

Games for Lessons in Physical Culrure, 
434 

Ganf, 294 

Garshin, 86 

Gay Shepherd, 70 

Gay Storm, 63 

Genke, 69 

Gennady of Novgorod, 24 

Georgian, 13, 262, 447 

Gerkhin, 69 

German language, taught, 449 

Germans, 258, 262, 270, 335, 476]. 

Germany, 276, 283, 324, 331 f., 347 ff. 
dilemma of, 331 

Girls of the U.S. S. R., 80 


Gladkov, 16, 463 

Goethe, 3, 34, 221 

Goodwill activities, of churches, pro- 
hibited, 227 f. 

Goomilevsky, 149, 404, 463 

Gorinevskaya, 434 

Gorinevsky, 418 

Gorodensky, 411, 434}. 

Gralitz, 75 

Great-Eared Owl, 70 

Grey Duckling, 69 

Grey Rabbit, 69 

Grief for One and Joy for the Other, 
m1 

Grigoriev, 153 

Gruner, 69 

Guide to Physical Culture for Each and 
All, 434, 436 

Guryan, 63, 66, 72 f., 76, 80 

Gymnasia, 29, 33 

Gynecology and Midwifery, 393 


Hall, G. Stanley, 48 

Hans, 136 

Happy Workers, 64 

Harden, Max, 233 

“Hardening process,” 37, 435 ff. 

Harms, 86 

Hatchet, 63 

“Hearths,” 365 ff, 391, 444 f. 

Hedgehog, 72 

Hedgehog, The, 62, 68 

Henry VIN, 25 

Herald of Physical Culture, 437 

Herd, 437 

Herzen, 37}. 44 

Hessen, 136 

Higher Pedagogical Institute, Fergana, 
269 

History of Russia (Beazley), 19, 22 

History of Russia, A (Kluchevsky), 21 

History of Russia, A (Pares), 34 

History, official, taught, 53f., 118 f., 
188 f., 217, 271 ff. 

Hitlerism, 332 

Holiday, 76 

Holidays, 52/. 55f. 751, 89, 96. 
115, 186, 231, 279, 447 

Holland, 283 
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Holy Synod Church schools, 216 

Homes, decline of, decried, 353 f. 

House That Jack Built, 82 

“Houses of mothers and children,” 
370, 413 

Housing, cobperative, 303, 325 ff. 

How Alla Fell Ill, 68 

How Communists Struggle in the 
Lands of Capital, 275 

How Peasants Can Assist Mopr, 274 

How Senka Made a Knife, 64 

How the Children Played Red Army, 
76 

How the Muzhik Served a Lord, 86 

How to Protect Little Children from 
Diseases, 417 

How to Work in the Village Cells of 
Atheists, 243, 246 

How to Work the New Way, 133, 426 

Hugo, 46 

Hungary, 275, 330 

Hygiene, 51, 54, 73/5 115, 117, 120, 
122 }., 134 ff., 182, 184 f., 222, 253, 
363, 366 f., 408, 411 ff. 

Hygiene and Physical Culture in the 
Schools, 418 

Hygienic Directions for Physical Cul- 
ture, 411, 434 


Ideas, force of, 1, 441 

Ideology, rigid control of, 167, 442; 
uniformity of, 159, 263, 368f., 
442 f., 453 

Idle Chatter, 82 

Ilf and Petrov, 410, 463 

Illegitimacy, abolished, 374 

Illiteracy, 25, 32, 152, 182, 337, 346, 
379 fy 382, 3847. 3057. 455 

Ilyin, 64 

Imperialism, decay of, 156; new, 289 

In Present-day Poland, 275 

India, 260 ff., 267, 277, 279, 288 

Indikaplov, Geography, 23 

Individual, subject to Party, 151 f. 

Individualism, 122, 256, 299, 301 f., 
305 f., 315 f., 318, 335, 337} 345, 
349, 351, 367, 406, 475 f., 480 

Individualism Old and New, xi 
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Indoctrination, 167. 113, 138, 140, 
143, 159, 216, 369 

Industrial training, 339, 341 ff. 370 f., 
384, 387, 400, 448 

Industrialization, 187 f. 

Industry, women in, 361 ff., 370, 386; 
wages of, 371 

Inefficiency, 316 ff. 

Inequality, of men and women, 158, 
241 f., 353-59, 388, 4o1 

Infant mortality, 365 

Infanticide, 370 

Insects, 72 

Institute of Methods 
Pedagogy, 98 

Institutions, educational, influence of 
Komsomols on, 153 f.; new, 8f. 
441 ff; old, 24, 26 ff., 34 

Instructions of the General Executive 
Committee, 225 

Instructions of Vladimir Monomach, 
The, 23 

Intellectual alertness, of school chil- 
dren, 118 f. 

Intelligentsia, 28 f., 358 

International Children’s Week, 281 

International of Youth, 275 

International relations, 284-96, 330 ff. 

International Women’s Day, 394 

International Youth Day and Mopr, 275 

Internationalism, 42, 50, 80f., 91, 95; 
TIO, 121, 134, 138, 165, 182. 
186 f., 191 f., 257-96, 315, 330, 389, 
394, 408, 476 f. 

Iron, production of, 316 

Italy, 277 

Ittin, 434 

Ivan Ivanitch Samovar, 86 

Ivan the Great, 20, 26 

Ivan the Terrible, 20, 26 

Izvestia, 319, 324 


in Non-school 


Japan, 296 

Jews, 33, 96, 230, 239 ff., 258, 262, 
265 f., 269 f, 343 f., 346 f., 397, 474, 
476 

John the Bulgarian, 23 

Journey to the Warm South, 73 

Journeys in the Soviet Union, 5 
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Joyful Vegetation, 73 
Jugoslavia, 277 


Kaganovitch, 101, 108, 288 

Kalashnikov, 445 

Kalim, 378 

Kalmucks, 33 

Kapitza, 84 

Karinsky, 76 

Kartoshka, 86 

Kastitzin, 244 

Kautsky, 41 

Kazakstan, 380 

Kazanova, 244 

Kerensky, 257 

Khorse, 21 

Kiev, 19 

Kindergarten, 51, 122, 268, 365}, 
368 f., 380, 391, 412, 414F., ae 

Kipling, 70, 82 

Kirghiz, 13, 380 

Kitchen Garden, 73 

Klibanov, 244 

Klimoff, 70 

Kluchevsky, 21 

Kneezhnaya Palata, 131 

Kniazeff, 87 

Kogan, 149, 429 f. 

Kollontay, 463 

Koloboff, 69 

Komsomol and Girls, The, 153 

Komsomol in the Autumnal Harvest 
Campaign, 153 

Komsomol in the Struggle for Cultural 
Living, 153 

Komsomol on Country Roads, 153 

Komsomol on the Atheist Front, 244 

Komsomol Pravda, 153, 346 

Komsomol under Arms, 153 

Komsomols, 3, 12, 55 f., 58, 91, 93, 975 
10I, 105f., 113, 115, 119 ff., 124, 
126, 129, 137, 142-68, 172, 174 f., 
187, 2017., 210 ff., 237, 242, 266, 
270, 278, 281, 288, 290, 297, 336, 
339 ff., 346, 397, 399, 419 f., 426 Ff, 
436 ff., 456 ff 

Kon-Ogon, 77 

Korea, 275 

Korf, 40 


Kornilov, 31, 33 
Korolev, 132, 437 
Koronovsky, 434 
Kosarev, 153 
Kotov, 434 
Kovalensky, 63 }., 69, 73 
Kovalevsky, 19 f. 
Kozyakov, 302, 327, 338 | 
Krasnogorskaya, 416 
Krassin Amid the Ice, The, 83 
Krest i Pulemet, 233 
Kropotkin, 36 
Krovitsky, 278 
Krugoff, 63 
Krupskaya, 49, 113, 127, 132, 137, 

153, 299, 335, 339, 341, 343, 398, 

425, 439 
Kto Katalsya Na Mascheenye, 74 
Kto Smel, Tot e Syel, 66 
Kudelia, 74 
Kulak and Pope, 244 
Kulaks, opposed, 59, 92, 229, 234, 240, 

271, 298, 306, 308, 318, 327 f., 340, 

348 7., 369, 397, 47%, 481 
Kulturnoe Stroitelstvo, 122, 145, 365 

384, 387, 444, 465 
Kunitz, Joshua, 15 
Kustarni Shop, 64 
Kuteinikov, 437 


Labor education, 345 ff., 361, 443 f.; 
beginning of, 48 ff.; weakness of, 
155 

Labor, inspection, 363; physical and 
mental, united, 361, 447; prepara- 
tion for, 399 f#.; regard for, 42, 48, 
50, 64ff., 109, 110 f., 115, 121 Ff., 
133, 150}., 176, 299, 336 ff., 361, 
369f., 3987, 408, 444f., 447, 
472 f.; woman's right to, 359 ff. 

Labor, Polytechnic School and Indus- 
trial Propaganda, 299 

Labor School, 44, 48, 51, 53, 103, 105, 
120, 124, 145, 154 fi» 201, 251, 263, 
268, 334, 3387. 345, 361, 365, 
380 f., 399, 417, 420, 433, 444-50 

Land of Fools, The, 86 

Language difficulties, 263 ff. 

Lapwing, 70 
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“Last Days of St. Petersburg,” 463 

Latvia, 296, 330 

Layfert, 86 

League of Nations, 163, 261 

Lebedeff, 64, 84 

Lenin, 15 ff, 41, 495 515 74, 77, 108 ff, 
114, 116, 120, 122, 124, 146, 150, 
152, 163, 169, 174, 213, 220, 223, 
253 f., 257 f., 260, 280, 287 }., 293ff., 
303, 305 ff., 314, 322, 327, 3315 
335 f., 346, 359, 368f., 377, 380, 
395, 406, 411, 454, 458 f., 466, 470, 


Leninism (Stalin’s), 15, 260, 281, 287, 
297, 307 

Leninski Iskri, 130 

Leninski Vnuchata, 130 

Leo, Emperor, 19 

Levichev, 244 

Libraries, 131 7., 380, 460 f.; children’s, 
97 8. 

Life of Working Youth, 149, 427 

Light Athletics, 437 

“Light cavalry,” 121, 346 

Like Yourself, 69 

Linitch, 244, 396 

Liquidation of illiteracy, 8 f., 92 f., 103, 
121, 123, 151, 182, 191, 247, 337, 
346, 379 f., 382 ff., 391, 455, 464 

Literacy, 12, 379 f., 383 f., 455 

Literature, atheists’, 243 f.; Mopr, 274 f.; 
new children’s, 61-100, 129 ff; 
sports’, 434, 439; women’s, 392 #., 
416 }.; youth's, 153 

Lithuanians, 258, 296 

Little Devil, The, 72 

Little Frogs, 85 

Little Hills, 63 

Little Maid of Seven, 84 

Little Pig, A, 69 

Little Princess Nina, 90 

Litvinov, 291 

Locke, 28, 37, 435s 477 

Lomonossov, 250 

Lootoshenka, 86 

“Louse,” 411 

Lucerne Sport International, 439 f. 

Lunacharsky, ix, 78, 359 

Lutherans, 33 


Luxembourg, 330 
Lvov, 170, 182, 210 }., 247, 345, 422 


Machinery, attitude towards, 62 f., 78 f., 
220, 313 

Magnitsky, 32 

Maizel, 417 

Mareensky, 244 

Marienhoff, 352 

Markoff, 73 

Marriage, 230, 356f., 363, 3747. 
378 f., 400, 405 

Marshak, 61, 64, 67, 69, 78 f., 82, 
84 f., 89 

Maryamov, 132 

Marx, 17, 41, 49, 166, 222, 247, 257, 
272, 294, 314, 360, 463 

Marxism and Religion, 244 

Mass Agitation of Mopr, 274 

Mass educational agencies, 459 ff. 

Massolitinov, 47 

Master, 67 

Maternity homes, 370 

Maurikius, 19 

Mayakovsky, 65, 77, 83, 295 

Mazel, 80 

Memoirs of a Revolutionist, 36 

Mencken, 400 

Mensheviks, views of, 316 

Mental and Physical Work oj the Pio- 
neer, 133 

Mental disarmament, 293 

Merry Breakfast, A, 63 

Method of study, 4-14 

Method of the Lesson in Physical 
Training, 434 

Methodical Letter for Pre-school Train- 
ing, 415 

Methods, 52 f7., 172, 183, 188 f7., 212, 
249 f., 272f. 3457.4 447; of anti- 
religious work, 234 f.; of collec- 
tivization, 309 ff., 327 ff.; of Mopr 
work, 279 f. 

Methods and Content of Work with 
Children of the Nursery Age, 364 
Mexeen, 61, 66, 68}., 74, 83 f., 89 }., 

97 f. 
Mexico, 275 
Michailovsky, 66 
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Middle peasants, 146, 298, 306, 471 f. 

Milchakov, 153 

Militancy, of the “new man,” 42, 50, 
99, 114, 120, 123, 133, 136 f., 140, 
142, 150, 160}7., 163 f., 183, 332, 
334, 346, 398, 408, 469/. 

Military education, 135 ff., 140, 150, 
154, 160 ff., 182f., 191, 282, 334, 
346, 398 f., 426, 438 ff, 469 f. 

“Ministerial schools,” 31, 216 

Minnow and the Whale, 69 

Minor nationalities, 95, 259, 261, 
379 B.. 476 f. 

Minsk University, 268 

Miracles, belief in, 220 7. 

Mirovitch, 63, 66, 70 

Mischa in Moscow, 80 

Modern Russian History, 31 

Mogila, Peter, 26 

Mohammedan, 216, 218, 230, 4743 
women, 358, 379, 4787. 

Moidodir, 85 

Monastic education, influence of, 22, 
24 ff. 

Mongolia, 296 

Mongols, 258 

Monitors, 54, 194, 197, 199, 366f., 
415, 421 f. 

Monogamy, 402 }., 406 

Monster Cockroach, 85 

Montaigne, 28 

Montessori, 414 

Mopr, 138, 270 }., 273 f., 346 

Mopr and International Red Day, 
275 

Mopr and the World-wide October, 275 

Mopr Corner in the Club, 274 

Mopr Evenings, 275 

Mopr in the School, 274 

Mopr in the Village, 274 

Mopr Trains and Instructs, 275 

Morelli, 37 

Morocco, 260 

Moscow During the Pioneer Conven- 
tion, 133 

Mosquito, 74 

Motherhood and Infanthood, 392 

Mother tongue schools, 262 7. 

Motor Boat, 63 


Mukoseeff, 64 
Muscovite power, 20, 22 f. 
Museums, 462 


Narodnaya Volya, 36 

Narodniki, 36 

National antagonism, 266 

National equality, 259 

National system of education, in Rus- 
sia, 1, 27-35; in Soviet Russia, 
441-65 

Nationalism, 13, 18, 32 f., 40, 165, 217, 
258 ff., 283, 477 

Nationalities in Russia, 13, 258 

Natural and Scientific Method for 
Physical Training, 437 

Naturalism, in Shatsky, 44 

Nature, in children’s books, 62 ff., 67, 
69 f., 83 

Nestor’s Chronicle, 19 

New Economic Policy, 302, 308, 389 

New Education in the Soviet Repub- 
lic, 136, 193 

“New man,” character of, 50, 133 ff., 
140 7., 404; opposition to the, 52; 
visions of the, 1, 3, 36 ff. 41 f, 45» 
60, 211, 216 

“New mind,” the, 17, 42, 50, 60, 
109 ff., 133 ff. 1407. 143, 149 ff, 
187, 211, 222, 230, 254, 280, 351 f.., 
395, 400 ff, 408, 413, 431 ff, 449, 
466-82 

New Schools of New Russia, The, 104 

“New society,” dreams of the, 36 f., 
42, 216, 400 

New woman, the, 14, 353-407 

“Next war,” the, attitude towards, 164 

Nicholas I, 29 7., 35, 217 

Nicholas II, 31 

Nihilists, 36 

Northland, The, 80 

Norway, 283 

Novgorod, 19 f. 

Novikoff, 36, 73, 83 

Novo-Devitchy Nunnery, 28 

Nurseries, 1227., 363 f., 369, 391) 
412 ff, 444 f. 

Nyman, 72 
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O Pioneerakh Sbornik, 108 

Oaths, not taken, 224 

Observation of schools, time and place 
of, 4 ff. 

Octabrists, 3, 91, 101, 103, 108, 112- 
15, 202 

Octabrists, Relief of Pioneers, 113 

“Octiabrionok,” 369 

October Songs, 77, 79 

“October Spark,” 92, 208, 394 

Oddities, 86 

Oil, production of, 316, 330 f. 

“Old and New,” 463 

“Old mind” of Russia, 1 f., 18 f., 34, 
280 f., 395, 480 

Olesska, the Little Yakut, 81 

Olestchuk, 244, 246 

Olga, 22 

Oliver Twist, 99 

Olsufeva, 77 

On the Road, 343 

Openness of mind, needed, ix-xi, 11 

Opinion, divergent, about Soviet Rus- 
sia, ix; official and unofficial, 6 7., 
469 

Opposition to new program, 13 f., 40 f., 
55, 310 ff., 315 f., 378 f. 

Order and Disorder, 64 

Orthodoxy, influence of, 18, 22}, 
25 ff., 32, 40, 215 ff.; less feared to- 
day, 227 

Osoaviachim, 181 ff., 191 f., 346, 398 

Ostroimoff, 69 

Ostrunoff, 63 

Our Breakfast, 63 

Our Friends, 70 

Our Morning, 63 

Our Shift, 132 

Our Street, 66 

Ours and Chaban, 80 

Oushinsky, 37, 39 


Pacifism, opposed, 144, 160, 163, 165, 
231 ff., 398 

Padvoisky, 437 

Palestine, 283 

Palonskaya, 80 

Panferov, 12 
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Panov, 409, 434, 437 f. 

Parasitism, of capitalistic states, 164 /. 

Pares, 34 

Parish schools, 29 

Partisan character, of schools, 103 ff., 
119, 453 f.. 475; of the school popu- 
lation, 103 ff., 145, 154 

Party, advantage of belonging to, 126; 
democracy in, 146 f.; dictatorship of, 
298, 305, 307, 334; discipline, 44 f., 
213; influence of, 3, 6, 13, 129; 
membership, 104; preparation for, 
101, 109 f., 115, 144 f.; unifying 
power of, 260, 306, 330, 334, 442 7., 
453; women in the, 377 

Party, Komsomol and the Youth Move- 
ment, 133 

Pasternak, 63 

Paths of the Pioneer Movement, 132 

Patriarchal society, women in, 353 #f., 
367, 395 7. 

Paul, Cedar, 15 

Paul, Eden, 15 

Peace, efforts towards, 290 ff. 

Peasant, interest in his education, 38, 
478. 122, 157, 340 f.; problem, 
11 f7., 304 ff. 

Peasant Mutual Aid, 365 

Peasant Youth School, see School for 
Peasant Youth 

Peasant Woman, 392 

Peasant Woman in the Ranks of Mopr, 
274, 277 

Peasants’ Gazette, 122 

Peasants’ houses, 461 f. 

Pedagogical Encyclopedia, 445 
Pedagogy, class interpretation of, 45; 
scientific tendency in Russian, 39 
Pedological Questions of the Youngest 

Years, 364 

Peelman, 153 

Periodical literature, atheists’, 243; chil- 
dren’s, 130; Komsomols’, 153; Mopr, 
275; sports’, 434, 439; women’s, 
392 f. 

“Permanent revolution,” 260 

Persia, 275, 296 

Perun, 21 

Pestalozzi, 24, 44 f., 218 
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Peter and the Foreigner, 86 

Peter the Great, 22 /., 26 ff., 36, 215 

Petrovsky, 70 

Phantom Lake, 80 

Philanthropic work, by churches, pro- 
hibited, 227 f. 

“Philosophical Letter,” 37 

Physical Culture and Sport, 434 

Physical Culture in the Country, 409, 
434) 437 

Physical Culture News, The, 437 

Physical Culture Now, 434 

Physical Culture of Women Workers, 
434 

Physical Culture, Theory and Practice, 


434 

Physical health, an ideal, 42, sof., 
93h. w0 ff, 177, 120, 122, 
134 ff., 140, 150, 154, 183 ff, 191, 
221 f., 363 ff, 398 f.. 408-40, 477 7. 

Physical training, 134 ff, 140, 154, 
161 f., 164, 183, 191, 398 f., 408-40, 
477 f. 

Physical Training of Youth, 437 

Physiolog, 23 

Piece-work, 300}., 310 f., 371 

Pinkevitch, 22, 29, 37, 136, 173, 193) 
212, 414, 441 

Pioneer Camp, 76, 133 

“Pioneer, The,” 127 

Pioneer Truth, 134 

Pioneers, 76 

Pioneers, 3, 12, 55/., 58, 76, 91, 97, 
99, 101-41, 143, 174 ff, 187, 201 f., 
210 ff., 242, 270, 278, 281, 288, 290, 
339) 346 ff, 397s 399 419 f., 425 F., 
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